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Iris Germanica— (German Iris) 
Three different varieties, representative of the species 
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W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 

Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 
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og, including 1929 Gladio ‘ 
tell us this is the a catalog Boake Our 


Leading Canadian Specialists ; receive, z 
LILIES and IRISES. Sel asters POLUS Roast 
Superior British Columbia Grown Agents for 
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new hardy lily in many years, Our sua the 
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The Alpine and Perennial Seeds 


(over 800 rare varieties) 
SELECTED ANNUAL SEEDS 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


listed in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 


Rare Gladiolus Bulbs 


Mary Frey Mrs. Hornberger __$1.00 
Flor-Rico Gold Eagle see ae 
Marmora > ae 
Alice Reid 7a ..... .50 





Prepaid Bargain for April 
One good blooming size bulb of each of the above $5. 


GELSER BROS. : Box F, Dalton, N.Y. 


TRY TOBERSUN 


Good, rich, pure yellow self. B i 

form, good substance, strong oe 
Everything you need in a first class 
commercial Gladiolus. - 


Fine, large bulbs, each $2.00 


AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street ° 





Ravenna, Ohi, 
mr dn 





PRIZE WINNING GLADS 

SURE—YOU CAN GROW THEM TOO 
In class 43, A.G.S. show, Toledo, I won 1st 
and 2nd (there were 14 entries) with Mar- 
mora—L. $2.50, M. $2.00, S. $1.50 each; 
Blts. $2.50 doz. Emile Aubrun—L. 40c, M. 
85c, 8. 25c each; Bits. 40c doz. Other prize 
winners also. Get List. 


Cc. R. HILLS, Box E, Avon Lake Village, Ohio 











KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


All Commercial Growers should write for my 
new Wholesale price list. It’s Free. 

Retail Gladiolus Catalog has been mailed. If 
your copy has not yet arrived, write for another 
Free copy. 


A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 
Box F 





Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor - ~ Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 


Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. 1st. 


M. F. W RIGHT 








THE GLAD BOOKLET 199) 


is the most attractive retail catalog we e 
our thousands of Glad friends all over he 
pages, profusely illustrated. It carries 
the vision of blooming time and balmy 
ings. It’s yours for the asking. 
DECORAH GLADIOLUS GA 

Box 257-A ° - ~~ I 

1» lowa 


Sent out to 
the globe, 49 
Into your home 

summer mor. 
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JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each -_..$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-- 5.00 dozen 


New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
New Hyde Park - . & 0, @¥. 


KEMP’S WONDER DAHLIAS & Clips 


Are all the word WONDER implies. 
Garden, Showroom, and in the Home. My aoe ithe 
logue of these two wonderful flowers is a true on 
intelligent selection of the best. The informatio 2 
how to rid your Garden of Cut Worms, will be ~ "4 
many dollars to you, but costs you just the price , 
post card to get it. Catalogue is free. : 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 


Breeder and Grower - Box 181 F.G. Little Sliver, y 











Brand Peonies 
Are Prize Winners 


MAGNIFICENT Peonies of rare beauty and charm— 
chosen wherever fine Peonies are grown. Brand’s catalog 
lists all famous prize winners and new seedlings. Con- 
tains a wealth of information on Peony culture. Catalog 
and price list free. Address Box 32, Faribault, Minn. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Select Gladioli 


APRIL SPECIAL—Set No. 71: 3 No. 6 bulbs 
MARMORA, $1.50; Set No. 81: One No. 6 
bulb of each, Heavenly Blue, Marmora, Helen 
Phipps, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Stella, Monte Carlo, 
Paul Deschanel. The Set, $5.00. 


HENRY C. PETY : Paulding, Ohio 








Gladiolus of Merit 


have a choice list of the worth-while kinds 
“The best of the old,” “the cream of the new,” whieh 
I am offering at prices to move them; also a wholesale 
list of planting stock and bulblets. A postal card Will 
bring them. 


WM. HESTER - Route No. 2, Des Moines, low 








IRIS—25 Varieties $2.00 
Full range of gorgeous colors. 
Each labeled and true to name. 
Each a different variety. Strong, 
healthy divisions. Free catalogs. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. - - Box K 


A GARDEN FULL OF GLADS 
100 large and 100 small bulbs, $2.50; 200 large and 
300 small bulbs, $5.00. All will bloom. Named va- 
rieties in a mixture,—white, blotched, cream, flesh, 
yellow, light and dark pink, salmon, orange, scarlet, red, 
dark red, rose, lavender, purple,—all colors guaranteed. 
Just to get you acquainted with my high quality bulbs. 
Prepaid anywhere. My FREE Glad Guide will tell you 
how to grow them. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Shannon City, lowa 


Introductive Offer 


We offer these low prices so you may become acquainte, 
with us. 100 blooming size Gladiolus, 10 varieties, 
each labeled, $2.00 prepaid. The varieties are the one 
that will please you. FREE Landscape Plans. Price 
list of Deciduous Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Plants, 
Bulbs, Bird Baths, Sun Dials, and Landscape Supplies. 

Send us your name and address. 


H.C. MATSON - Monmouth, Illinois 











IRISES 


My list issued June 1st will contain varieties 
of the highest ratings, very moderately priced. 
A postal will bring you a copy. 
F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 -45th Ave. Southwest - Seattle, Wash. 





ATKINS 


EVERGREENS 


BOBBINK & 


ROSES PERENNIALS 
Ask for Catalogs 
Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. 
NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - - New Jersey 


TO FLOWER LOVERS 


Our 1929 profit-sharing service guide for flower loven 
is now ready for you. This book is packed full of good, 
sound, practical information, backed by our 22 years 
successful Hardy Plant Specialists. You should hare 
one—it is free. 


GEORGE MARTIN NURSERIES 
Perry, Ohio 




















Member A. G. S. and C, G. S. 
BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 


CORN BELT GROWN 





$3.50 April Special Set $3.50 


Large Bulbs 
I I nn ken imei $2.00 
[ee eee WERO ...........-. 5 .70 
RD oot ice enen 1.00 
12 Large, Marietta -— ~~~ 1.20 


All standard Glads of merit. Total $4.90. 
All Prize Winners. 
Special price of $3.50, prepaid, while they last. 


H. HEBERLING - Easton, Iil., U.S. A. 





Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon 
species, about half of which 
are natural rock plants. I 
offer the cream of nearly 
400 species. Write for de- 
scriptive list. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg, Texas 











Hillcrest Super Dahlias 


Giant field grown, stunt free Dahlia tubers, prepald. 


COLL. 1—FEagle Rock Beauty, Marmion, Jersey's Em- 
press, Pride of Stratford, Primula Rex, Elite Glory, 
Queen Garden Beautiful, Elkridge, Alice Whittier, 
Robert Scott. Any four_._______.~-----.= $5.00 


COLL. 2—Jersey’s Beacon, Calizona, Eagle Rock Su- 
shine, Chas. Stratton, M. W. Wilson, Rose Fallon, Mot 
della, World’s Best White, Jersey’s Jewell, Elinor 
tin, Elinor Vandeveer, King Tut, Faith Ga 0 
Siskiyou, Pop Stewart, Roman Eagle. Any seven, 96.0 
We FOP oe i $10. 
COLL. 3—Ambassador, Mariposa, Jersey’s Radian 
Francis Lobdell, St. Francis, Champagne, 
Thatcher, I. Warner, Mr. Crowley, Canteen. _A 
a eae ee $3. 


HILLCREST ROSERIES 
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Roy Mikle, Prop. Box 228 Progress 








Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914, at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 





(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper) 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 
One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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Arrangement and Selection of Roses 


this Queen of Flowers? 

Shall we keep her strictly 
in her own domain, permit her to 
roam at her sweet will, or entice Her 
Majesty to smile upon us from all 

ssible nooks and corners? 
In the first method, the Roses should 
ave a plot all to themselves, and it 


HERE and how, on our home 
W grounds, shall we enthrone 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


grance of the Roses can be fully en- 
joyed. 

If you are your own gardener, as 
most of us are, beware of setting more 
plants than you can care for. A few 
bushes, given the very best culture, 
and kept in exuberant health, will 
produce more perfect Roses than twice 
the number of plants in an uncared 
for and neglected condition. 


For crimson, get Hoosier Beauty, 
Hadley and Gruss an Teplitz for deep, 
rich reds; and the new Sensation 
which is almost black. 


gent your Rose garden modestly 
with one bush of each kind, and as 
time goes on, propagate them and have 
tiny husky, baby Roses for your own 
little flower kindergarten, to bestow 





must be situated where -the bushes 
will get full sun for at least two- 
thirds of the day, otherwise the plants 
will not make strong growth; are very 


apt to be infested with aphis and 


mildew; and the flowers are bound to 
inferior. 

_If possible, select the spot for the 

‘sary in a prominent and open por- 
jon of the backyard garden, and pref- 
ably in full view of the living room 
dows, so that the beauty and fra- 


‘oe eee 





Rose-covered Bungalows on a Los Angeles street 


In the selection of desirable sorts, 
strive for as great a variation as pos- 
sible. For instance, in whites, have 
a snowy White American Beauty; a 
blush white, Florence Pemberton; and 
an ivory, Kaiserine. A pure yellow, 
Golden Emblem; a_ coppery-yellow, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward; and an orange, 
Pernet. A shell-pink, Clara Watson, 


and for deep, rich rose-pinks, Colum- 
bia, Russell, Geo. Arends and Mrs. F. 
Dunlop; and a flame-pink, Los Angeles. 





upon your best friends, or to exchange 
with other plant-lovers. 

Another mode of growing Roses is 
to let them climb trellises or trees; 
ramp over pergolas and fences; or 
have their freedom in_ informal 
hedges; which is a less intensive mode 
of culture and perhaps an easier one. 
In this way, masses of bloom and 
striking color effects may be had, but 
for a shorter season. Also there will 
be few really fine Roses for cutting. 
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A full-blown White American Beauty on this 
side the fence, and a budding one on the other! 


But then, a fence or a pergola is a 
thousand times more beautiful at any 
season of the year because of the 
Roses, and the hedge is lovely with 
foliage, flowers and ruddy lips in Fall 
and Winter. _ 

For climbers, Thousand Beauties, 
Dorothy Perkins, Pauwl’s Scarlet and 
the white and yellow Banksias are 
hard to beat. 

And for hedges the Rugosas, the 
yellow Scotch Brier, the old time 
Crimamore Rose; or the newer Irish 
Fireflame and Rosa Hugonis, are 
highly satisfactory. ; 

If one wishes but a low hedge be- 
tween lots, or a separation in the gar- 
den, plant the Baby Ramblers and the 
fragrant Polyanthas which are so 
bright and gay, and some of them 
have a good crop of red berries in 
Fall and Winter. These dwarf Roses 
are easy to care for, and require very 
little pruning. 

Still another way to grow Roses is 
to plant in the border, around the 
steps‘ or the porch, and close to the 
windows. 

My Columbia, by the rear porch 
steps, is the favorite among nearly a 
hundred! This bush always has 
Roses—big, long-stemmed, and very 











Banksia Rose climbing a tree 


richly scented. It is almost a tree, 
with clean, heavy, deep green foliage, 
and has had as many as sixty buds at 
one time. 

So, as we hurry up or down those 
steps many times each day Miss 
Columbia sways and nods in the 
breezes, and wafts sweet fragrance to 
whomsoever passes by. 

Then lovely shell-pink Clara Watson 
peeps in at the window of the dining 
nook; Gruss an Teplitz leans against 
the porch pillar; and Madame Her- 
riott sets the border all aflame with 
brilliance. 

While each method of arrangement 
for the Roses has its advantages, your 
choice in one, two or all three must 
depend upon the size and shape of 
both the lot and the house, and also 
upon your individual preference. 

But, whatever arrangement is 
chosen, we all agree that the Rose is 
something we just must have—“‘A 
thing of beauty and a joy forever!” 





Arranging Flowers for the Home 


AM sure that you know some homes 

in which the atmosphere of hospi- 
tality and friendliness is felt as soon 
as you enter. This often is due in part 
at least to the fresh, fragrant flowers 
which add charm and a homey appear- 
ance to the house itself. On the other 
hand, I am sure you know homes in 
which the members of the household 
seem to love flowers and realize their 
value but do not know how to arrange 
them to advantage. It takes time, 
thought and skill to arrange and place 
flowers to the best advantage, but the re- 
ward is well worth the effort. 

Simplicity and natural arrangement 
should be our guide in the use of flowers 
in the home if we would have them be- 
come a part of the furnishings. 

If the color scheme of a room lacks 
emphasis or character, a carefully se- 
lected bowl of flowers may provide the 
finishing touch. If the bowl is placed 
before a mirror or where the flowers will 
repeat the color of a picture, they easily 
become part of the decorative scheme. 
In a dark corner light may be added by 
the use of bright orange, yellow or pink 
blossoms. Purple or blue flowers need 
to be placed in the light. 
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We should be careful 
each plant or blossom so = to. study 
chance to express its own a Ve it a 
tics. For example, two or th Tacteris. 
with a bud and six or seven leav 
uneven length arranged in a re of 
with a flower holder are more sali ; 
than a dozen blossoms in an pee 
vase. Flowers should never be ¢ nary 
but _—e be arranged loosely 
naturally even when arr ; 
quantities. 7 lange 

Much can be done to m 
more effective by the use of pol. 
tainers. Plain dark vases and low bell 
large dull blue or earth-colored ool 
jars can always be used to advan 
Short-stemmed blossoms should alw. 
be arranged in low bowls on tables wae 
flowering vines may be better placed ; 
tall vases above the level of the a 
Large masses of Dogwood, Golden 
Wild Azalea, or branches of Red Hy 
may be arranged in large jars and olan 
on a low taboret or on the floor, 
stemmed Roses may be used in tal] rye 
tal vases. Sometimes the best resi} 
may be obtained by using only one Rose. 
bud in a tall slender vase. 

Daffodils, Lilies-of-the-Valley, Nasty. 
tiums, Violets, old-fashioned sweet Pinks 
Sweet Peas, and all short-stemmed figy, 
ers should be arranged loosely in Igy 
masses. Ordinarily clear glass how, 
purchased at the ten-cent stores may 
used very effectively if flower holdey 
(which may be bought at the sam 
place) are used with them. A gry 
dull-green or blue jar or bowl is partie 
ularly pleasing for Peach Blo 
Flowering Quince and pink Petuniag, 

Larkspurs and Cornflowers are 
cially pretty with Daisies; Queen Annes 
Lace with Poppies or Gladioli, and @ 
denrod with Joe-pye-weed, are delightfil 
combinations. I have in my mind a 
ture of a beautiful blue bowl filled wih 
Dorothy Perkins Roses and _ lavené 
Larkspurs. That same blue bowl is 
equally pretty when filled with blue an 
pink Larkspurs loosely arranged. ] 
spaces between flowers and the length 
their stems should be varied, so as tok 
pleasing. E 

In no other place can flowers be i 
to better advantage than in the ini 
room. For use on a dining-table 
flower arrangement should be low® 
that the members of the family may 
each other across the table. 

With the wealth of blossoms whit 
we can grow with little work and the 
large variety of flowers that can k 
gathered from the woods and fields, iti 
a shame to depend on artificial flow 
for the home. Let us have an abun 
of real flowers in our homes, but 
us also study their lines and col 
as to use them to best advantage, 
membering that simplicity of a 
ment with due regard to their n 
growth is the keynote for success. 

—Southern Ruralit 
























The article on “Growing Pia 
from Seed” which is concluded ina 
issue is a very complete thing, anda 
information should be filed whet 
will be quickly available. Those¥® 
do not maintain complete files of 
FLOWER GROWER should preserve? 
particular article for future referem 
as sooner or later every gardé 
grows something from seed. In i 
growing things from seed is them 
natural method of propagation. 
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Growing Plants from Seed 


(Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


(Continued from March issue) 
PART II. 


1 medium in which to sow seed.— 
ear wend have been and probably al- 
ways Will be sown in soil. It is the com- 
monest material available and gives good 
results. The best soil for the purpose is 
composed of about one part loam, one 
art leaf-mold, and one part sand. By 
loam is meant a soil that contains a 
liberal amount of _vegetable matter in 
the form of decaying roots, leaves, etc. 

Sand is the most convenient material 
in which seed may be sown. However, 
if sand is used the seed require much 
closer watching. After a seedling has 
germinated and the roots are formed 
they begin searching for food. Sand is 
practically devoid of any food material. 
Consequently as soon as the seedlings 
have germinated and are large enough 
for handling they should be transplanted 
to pots or boxes containing soil. If left 
in pure sand for a length of time they 
will remain alive, but will be stunted. 
Sand dries out rapidly, and if not kept 
constantly moist the seedlings will be 
lost at the critical time of germination. 
Seedlings that have germinated and 


whose roots extend down about an inch 
will not suffer if the surface sand be- 
comes dry. However, extremely fine seed 
that are very near the surface might 
just be germinating when the surface 
dries out, and if the sun is shining they 
will be lost in a short time. Aside 
from the two main objections to sand 
as a germinating medium—lack of food 
and the rapidity with which it dries 
out—it has so many good qualities that 
it cannot be overlooked as a material in 
which to sow seed. 

Seedlings are always subject to the 
ravages of the damping-off disease. This 
disease can attack a crop of seedlings 
and destroy them over night. Figure 1, 
plate 13, gives a good illustration of the 
nature of the disease and its work. The 
thread-like structure of the parasite 
spreads over the surface of the soil and 
attacks the seedlings. The illustration 
referred to shows Zinnia seedlings in 
various stages of the attack. The first 
one has threads of the mycelium around 
its base; the second and third have al- 
ready lost their roots; and the fourth 
seedling has completely collapsed. This 
disease is always associated with a great 
amount of humidity, and on that account 
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seedlings or seed boxes in which the seed 
are just germinating should never be 
watered toward evening. The surface 
of the pots or boxes should be dry at 
night, because it is at that time this 
disease is most active. If seed are sown 
in sand instead of soil there is much less 
danger from attacks of the damping- 
off disease. One of the chief reasons 
why sand is so much better than soil 
for sowing seed is that it does not re- 
tain as much moisture as soil, even 
though it is watered more frequently. 
Seedlings will be lost by the damping- 
off disease, even if sown in sand, if the 
seed are crowded or if the air about the 
seedlings is very humid. This humid 
condition can easily be created if the 
cover glass or paper is left on the boxes 
or pots after the seedlings are up. 
Seedlings germinate more uniformly in 
sand than in soil, and when they are 
pushing up the sand rolls to the side. 
Seed sown in soil and covered with a 
layer of soil often have difficulty in 
pushing up, or if the seedlings are close 
together a whole crust of soil is pushed 
up, much to their detriment. Seedlings 
are much more easily separated for 
transplanting when grown in sand than 
in soil. Because sand drains so readily 
it always warms up quicker and fhis 
hastens germination. The better ger- 
mination in sand is well illustrated by 

















Zinnia seedlings attacked by damping-off fungus 
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Tomato seed sown in sand and soil, showing 
much better and quicker germination in sand 


Cultivating seedlings 
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the tomato seedlings shown in figure 1, 
plate 10. One pot contained pure sand, 
the other soil, and the two pots were 
treated alike in all respects. If the sand 
is dirty, it should be washed. To do this 
a bucket is filled about half full of sand 
and water run in through a hose. The 
dirt, being lighter than sand, will float 
and will be carried over the top of the 
bucket. Moving the hose about will 
rapidly free the dirt, and when the water 
is clear the sand is clean. 

Sowing the seed.—Plate 9 shows the 
essential operations in the sowing of 
seed in boxes, and with few exceptions 
the same methods hold true if pots or 
any other receptacle are used. As previ- 
ously mentioned, the box should have 
holes or cracks in the bottom. The first 
step is to cover these openings with 
broken crock, stones, ete. The box 
should then be filled to overflowing with 
sand or soil, leveled with a stick, and 
tamped lightly. The surface of the soil 
will then be about % of an inch below 
the top edge of the box. If the soil or 
sand is an inch below the top of the box 
much trouble may be anticipated with 
the damping-off disease due to the poorer 
air circulation. After the soil is tamped, 
the rows are marked with a stick or 


plant label, the stick being pressed into 
the surface to the depth wanted for the 
seed. For fine seed the surface is barely 
marked, for large seed a deeper trench 
is required. Before making the rows the 
soil or sand must be moist, for if dry it 
immediately rolls back in the trench 
when the stick is withdrawn. After the 
rows are made the seed is ready for 
sowing, and for convenience one corner 
of the seed packet is torn off and the 
packet lightly tapped to secure an even 
distribution of the seed along the rows. 
It is best to allow one row for each kind 
of seed, or at the most one-half row for 
a kind. In this way the label can be 
placed either at the beginning or at the 
end of the row. If labels are placed 
in the rows they will interfere with the 
glass or paper cover. 

A mouse can do much damage in a 
pot or flat of seed in one night, so the 
pot or box should be covered with a sheet 
of glass or a board. After the seed 
have germinated and are growing there 
is seldom any danger from mice. While 
on the subject of losing seed by other 
means than the damping-off disease it 
might be well to warn against the 
cunning antics of ants if they are in the 
neighborhood of a box of seeds. Ants 
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Seed-sowing operations 
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will carry away any seed i 
large for them to handle, hy Mot to 
seed just as they are germinatin gp 
will also carry away newly evi” but 
As they are wont to lick anythin, 
it insect or seed, that exudes 9 @; be 
substance, they supposedly carry ries 
to their nests. It is very disheartenj 
to discover that the fine seed that i 
painstakingly sown the previous da +34 
been and is being carried away ,, 
army of ants. They will sometimes -_ 
pear when least expected. If they 
in the neighborhood of a box of ae 
it is well to place a water barrier bey 
tween them and the seed box. One 
more saucers of water in which em > 
pots are inverted and on which the pty 
of seed is set will prevent them fro 
causing any trouble. If only a ot a 
seed is to be protected it may be stood 
on a half brick in a saucer or pan of 
water. If many pots or boxes are used 
they may be set on a platform supported 
by standing four bricks in water, 
After the seed are all sown sand is 
sieved over the rows. If some sand has 
been set aside to dry, it will run through 
the sieve very easily. The deeper rows 
containing the large seed should receiye 
a heavier covering than the small geeq 
in the shallow rows. After the seed are 
all covered the flat is watered and then 
a pane of glass or a piece of paper or 
both are placed over the box. Moisture 
will accumulate on the glass and should 
be removed each morning. If the glass 
is carefully removed from the pot and 
held by one corner, the water will run 
off quickly. If the glass is carelessly 
removed the large drops of water will 
splash fine seed in all directions. When 
the seed begin germinating the glass or 
paper should be raised slightly at one 
side to admit air, and after the seedlings 
begin pushing through, the box should 
be uncovered. A great many seedlings 
will be lost if the cover is left on too 
long. The close atmosphere under the 
cover is ideal for the spread of fungous 
growths. 


In the last few years various prepar- 
ations have been placed on the market 
that will check and prevent fungous 
diseases associated with germinating 
seedlings. Figure 2, plate 13, shows 
some of these materials. They may be 
used either dry or in liquid form. 

Eight operations in_ transplanting 
seedlings.—After the seedlings are up 
and are sufficiently large to handle they 
are ready for transplanting. Removing 
seedlings from their boxes should not be 
postponed too long. While seed should 
not be sown thickly they are always 
more or less crowded in the boxes or pots 
and should be separated from their 
neighbors as soon as possible. Plate ll 
illustrates the various stages of trans 
planting seedlings. The majority of 
seedling plants are sufficiently large t 
be handled with the fingers. They either 
have a leaf large enough to act as 4 
handle or are strong enough to be held 
by the stem. Whenever possible a seet- 
ling should be held by a leaf, as then 
there is less danger of crushing the ten 
der plant. Some seedlings, notably Pe 
tunias, Lobelias, Begonias, etc., are % 
very small that it is impossible 
handle them with the fingers. The last 
three figures of plate 11 show how 
minute seedlings are handled. 

The box into which the seedlings alt 
to be transplanted should contain some 
drainage material and should then & 
filled up with a light soil. The box® 
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is leveled and tamped in the same manner 
has as when the seed were sown. The sur- 
igh face should be finished with some finely 
dr sifted soil and tamped. If this is not 
= done, especially when small seedlings are 
eed to be transplanted, the small lumps of 
we soil will cause much annoyance. If the 
hen box of soil is very dry it should be 
bl watered before transplanting the seed- 
— lings and then set aside. A box of soil 
uld that is damp and needs no water is to 
ass be preferred to one that has _ been 
and watered an hour before being used. 
- Soggy soil is a nuisance. It clings to 
sly ff the dibble and the fingers. 

hen To remove the seedlings from the seed 
or box, with the right hand insert a stick 
one or plant label beneath the roots and 
ngs gently raise a bunch of seedlings, at 
wuld the same time grasping them with the 
ngs left hand. Lay them on a piece of paper 
too and bring them to the box of soil. Do 
the not take all of the seedlings from the 
ous box at one time as they dry out very 
} rapidly. Mark the rows on the surface 
~ of the soil with a straight-edged stick. 


‘ket Space the rows in the flat from one and 
: a half to two or three inches apart, de- 


inp pending upon the size of the plants. 
ing Also space the plants the same distance 
OWS 


te in the rows. The size of the seedlings 
soon after germinating serves as a fair 
indication of the distance apart to trans- 


E plant them. The larger the seedling the 
hey more space it will occupy in a given 
ing time. With the dibber make a hole in 
i the soil deep enough to receive the roots 
wuld without crowding. Slightly turn the 
ayn dibber back and forth as it is withdrawn 


nots from the hole to prevent any soil from 
heir rolling back. If the seedlings have un- 
usually long taproots, pinch them back 






$e half way. This will do no harm and 
of will cause the plantlet to send out lateral 
< roots. After the seedling is placed in 
ae the hole the dibber is again thrust into 
_ the soil near the seedling and the soil 
neld firmly pushed against the roots. If an 
eg air pocket is left at the bottom of the 
res hole the roots cannot come in contact 
-_ with the soil. Many seedlings poorly 
Pe. transplanted will survive, but in order 
“- that they may not be checked in growth 
. the soil should be immediately brought 
last m contact with their roots. Seedlings 
~ should be transplanted at about the same 
depth as they were in the seed box. 

Owever, when seedlings are very 

= spindly and have a tendency to shoot up, 





they should be planted deeper in the 
ole. There are some kinds of seed- 
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Seedling Snapdragons ready for potting 


lings, the Delphinium being an example, low. 
in which the heart of the plant is quite 








Sprouting seedlings 


In transplanting such seedlings 
one must be careful not to cover the 
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center of the plant, lest it might rot. 
Again there are seedlings that produce 
robust plants that are quite large (Lu- 
pines, Castor Beans, etc.). These should 
be immediately set into two or two and 
one-half-inch pots. 

In order that minute seedlings may 
safely be transferred to flats of soil a 
small wooden fork made from a plant 
label or any piece of thin wood is used. 
With this fork the seedling is lifted and 
if it clings to some of the others they 
are separated with the dibber. The 
dibber for transplanting tiny seedlings 
should have more of a point than the 
ordinary dibber. A collection of dibbers 
of various thicknesses for different sizes 
of seedlings will prove most convenient. 
Holding the wooden fork with the left 
hand, lift the seedling to the seed box, 
barely make a depression in the soil, 
then lower the seedling and firm a little 
soil around it with the dibber. Tiny 
seedlings must be carefully watered until 
they produce enough roots to hold them 
in place. A watering pot with a fine- 
spray nozzle is essential to such work. 
If very small seedlings are set in a 
flower pot they can be watered by the 
sub-irrigation bucket method. After the 
flat is filled with plants it should be 
watered and placed in the frame or win- 
dow. If the sun is shining brightly, 
shade the plants with paper the first and 
second days. 


Seedlings that have been crushed or 
broken in handling will wilt and die. If 
they are transplanted to a pot instead 
of a box, and this can be done if only 
a few dozen of a kind are wanted, the 
surface of the soil should not be more 
than one-fourth inch below the top of 
the pot. Larger seedlings may be set 
deeper. Seedlings planted in flats will 
not dry out as rapidly as those in pots, 
and more can be grown in a given space 
if planted in rows in flats than if grown 
in pots. After the seedlings are in the 
flats for a length of time the soil becomes 
packed by repeated watering. Weed 
seeds will also have germinated and will 
begin to crowd the seedlings. Cultivat- 
ing the flats (fig. 1, pl. 12) will dis- 
courage the weeds and will benefit the 
plants. Seedlings that grow too rapidly 
and show no signs of branching should 
be pinched when they become two and 
three inches high. When the seedlings 
become crowded they should be trans- 
planted to pots (fig. 2, pl. 12). If it is 
intended to leave the seedlings in the 
flats until time for planting directly into 
the garden, then they should have more 
space in the flats when they are trans- 
planted from the seed-box. 


Seedlings that are to be transplanted 
to pots should be carefully lifted with a 
spoon or plant label and should have as 
much soil adhering to the roots as pos- 
sible. The plant is held in the center 
of the pot. Then the soil is added and 
firmed about the seedling. After trans- 
planting to pots, water the seedling thor- 
oughly. One watering is usually not 
sufficient, especially when the potting soil 
is quite dry. On clear days shade the 
seedlings by laying newspapers over 
them. The larger the seedling at trans- 
planting time the greater the danger 
of wilting. This is due to the number of 
roots that are torn removing the plants 
from the boxes. Several copious water- 
ings and shade one or two days after 
the operation will restore any plant to 
its former vigor. 

When warm weather has arrived and 
the flower beds are prepared the plants 
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are taken out of the pots and set in 
their place. Plants whose roots have be- 
come matted due to the length of time in 
the pots should have the bottom roots 
loosened before planting. This will 
break up the distinct ball the roots have 
been forming and will cause them to 
strike out in all directions and take hold 
of the soil in the flower bed. Plants that 
have been planted in beds should receive 
a good watering as soon as possible after 
all are set. The same precautions used 
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when transplanted from 
must be taken against a £0 Doty 
planting the seedlings in the flower Vet 
Cloudy weather is ideal for trees 
flowers outside. Late afternoon ae 
ning is better than the mornip, 
transplanting as the plants can Bn 
during the night. Transplanting 8 
not be done on extremely hot and w; 
days. A good gardener will fing 
and means to overcome all the dificult 
that will at times confront him, 
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Plants Suitable for Window Boxes 


BY RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


ORE folks see the outside of a 

home than the inside, and one 

can pretty nearly judge what 
kind of people dwell therein, by the 
outside appearance of the premises. 
You fairly can read their character 
and taste by their flowers or the lack 
of them. Passersby find some places 
inviting and inspiring, while others 
are repulsive and ugly. Folks pause 
to admire a well-kept-up place, and 
will go out of their way, time and 
again, to appreciate and enjoy it. 

Even those who have no yards or 
gardens may beautify their dwelling 
with porch boxes, window boxes, and 
hanging-baskets. Primarily for their 
own pleasure and satisfaction and sec- 
ondly helping to make their “City 
Beautiful.” 

Flower boxes should present a 
pleasing appearance in their relation 
to the house. Therefore, red flowers 
should not be used in boxes or baskets 
on buildings of red brick. For such 
a place plenty of green foliage and 
white flowers would be most effective. 
If the window-cases and porch-frames 
are painted white, then pink flowers 
would be advisable. For a grey or 
dark house, red flowers will take away 
the sombre tone and liven it up nicely, 
making it more cheerful. Houses 
done in various shades of yellow 
should predominate in blue flowers. 
Homes in white can stand the great- 
est variety in flower colors, although 
too many colors is not as good as more 
flowers of similar color. For a white 
house have boxes and baskets all done 
in pink Geraniums, Dusty Miller, 
Ageratum, and Wandering Jew Vine; 
or other plants with a similar balance 
of color and shape. Having them all 
alike makes them more attractive, one 
emphasizing the other. 

One kind of flowers, like Nastur- 
tiums, are quite sufficient by them- 
selves; others like Impatiens or Gera- 
niums, need Vines for the necessary 
and desirable trailing effect; when at 
their best they are spilling over with 
Vine growth. The Petunia, in its 
many varieties, is one of the best 
bloomers for window boxes and will 
bloom all Winter if taken inside in 
the Fall. 

Plants to be recommended for their 
foliage only are: Dracaena, Dusty 
Miller, Coleus, Rose Geranium, White 


and Green-leaf Geranium, and dwart 
Canna. The Cannas will not grow » 
high in boxes as they do in gardens, 


The South, East and West sides ar 
desirable for sun-loving plants, py 
kinds that require cool, shady ang 
sheltered places, like Aspidistra, 
Ferns, Fuchsias, Begonias, Pangie, 
— Violas might do well on the North 
side. 

There should be good drainage, by 
using pebbles and broken pieces of 
pots in the bottom. A heavy clay gojj 
will help to hold moisture in hot 
weather, then a light, loamy oj 
mixed with sand and enriched with 
bone meal or dirt from the woods, 
known as leaf-mold, is a nourishing 
and satisfactory soil for most plants, 


Plants for flowers to select from: 
Petunias, Nasturtiums, Asters, Im. 
patiens, Geraniums, Calendulas, Mar. 
guerite (Daisy-like flower), Pyre 
thrum or Feverfew, Salvia, Dwarf 
Marigold, Ageratum, Fuchsia, Helio. 
trope. 


Plants that will trail or hang over 
edge: Alyssum, Thunbergia, Coleus, 
Nasturtium, Lobelia, Oxalis, Petunia, 
Verbena and Star of Bethlehem, Day 
Flower, Ivy-leaved Geranium, Nieren- 
bergia and German Ivy. 

Suggested Vines: Vinca, Morning 
Glory, English Ivy, Cypress Vine, 
Kenilworth Ivy, Maderia Vine, Wan- 
dering Jew or Jacob’s Ladder, Money- 
wort or Creeping Jenny, Cobaea 


scandens, Gill-run-over-the-ground, 
Canary-bird Vine, and Flowering 
Bean. 





The Classified Advertising Section 
has demonstrated its usefulness since 
it was inaugurated beginning with the 
January issue. Certain small adver 
tisers who cannot well afford to pay 
for display space have found it just 
the medium they have been looking 
for. Even large advertisers who use 
display space regularly have found the 
classified section useful for the adver 
tising of certain special things o 
which they have small stocks, and for 
the purpose of calling attention # 
their display advertising. 

My main reason however for estab 
lishing the classified department was 
to give readers access to certall 
plants, seeds, bulbs, trees, etc. 
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Seasonable Work for April 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ld be sown this month. Sow 

areh things as Clarkias, Gode- 

tias, Nigella, and Phacelia, where they 
to flower, in clumps, which can be 
thinned out afterwards if too crowded. 
tender things can be grown, if 
started under shelters made of paper 
or cheesecloth. Choice things are best 
in boxes. 
svolyanthus, Primroses, Auriculas, 
and Forget-me-nots will be flowering 


ie SEEDS for summer flowering 


now. 

Seed should be sown now to produce 
plants for flowering next year. The 
new hybrid Primulas are best sown 
now. Wallflowers should also be sown 
this month. ; ; 

Green cuttings of Dahlias can still 
be taken, till end of the month, when 
the tubers are taken outside and 
planted. ; 

Good perennials to sow now are 
Aquilegias, Michaelmas Daisies, in 
pink shades, Canterbury Bells, Carna- 
tions, Foxgloves, Gaillardias, Geum, 
Iris, Lilium in variety, and the new 
hybrid Lupins. 

Many good Rock Plants can be 
grown from seed sown now. Sow 
Saxifrages in variety, Rock Pinks, 
Violas, Aubretias, Alyssum, Sapon- 
aria, Silene, Geranium, and Rock 
Roses. These seeds should be all sown 
in boxes of fine soil, and carefully 
watered till large enough to trans- 
plant. A coldframe is best to start 
the seedlings or a frame made with oil 
paper or cheesecloth. 

Make up Mushroom beds outside 
now, for summer supply. A good way 
to grow Mushrooms is to place spawn 
in the hotbed, and after the spring- 
bedding plants are over, to get a crop 


of Mushrooms. Another good way is 
to place spawn in with the Potatoes, 
if manure is used, and get a crop be- 
fore the Potatoes are ready. Mush- 
rooms can also be grown in grass, by 
lifting the sod and placing in fresh 
manure, and spawn, then replacing 
the sod. 

Now is the best time to propagate 
herbs, by seed, layering, or by cut- 
tings, to make a new herb garden. 


THE HERB GARDEN 


This is one of the earliest forms of 
gardening, and still survives in Eng- 
land, where all kinds of useful medical 
and culinary plants are grown to- 
gether, in a garden set apart for this 
purpose. Herbs to grow from seed 
now :—. 

Angelica.—The stems and stalks are 
eaten preserved with sugar, leaves 
used as a vegetable, and seeds used to 
make liquors. 

Balm.—Leaves used in making 
claret cup, balm wine, liquors, and 
scents. 

Basil.—Grown for its bright foliage 
and pleasant perfume, also used in 
seasoning. 

Borage.—Useful for Bees. 

Caraway.—Used in confectionery. 

Dil.—For flavoring soups, pickles, 
and sauces. 

Fennel.—Used for garnishing fish. 

Hyssop and Lavender.—Aromatic 
herbs. © 

Marjoram.—Used for seasoning. 

Mint.—Seasoning. 

Peppermint.—Used in drinks. 

Myrrh, Rosemary.—Aromatic herbs. 

Pot Marigold.—Used in coloring 
butter. 

Rue.—A medicinal herb. 
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Sage.—Used in seasoning. 

Tarragon.—For salads. 

The herb garden can be made very 
attractive as well as useful, when prop- 
erly planted. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS 


Root cuttings of Chrysanthemums 
now to produce plants for growing in 
pots. Cuttings should be taken from 
the base of the plants, and not from 
stem cuttings, as these produce a lot 
of foliage and no flowers. Root the 
cuttings in a cool frame, and pot into 
small pots, to be transferred to large 
flowering pots in May. 

Make new Asparagus beds now, and 
sow seed. Place the plants on little 
mounds of earth, and cover, using 
= of manure in ‘making up the 

eds. 





What a Lizard Did 


WE HAD nosed the car up to the 
iron fence surrounding the lawn 
and flower park at the station to await 
the arrival of the west bound passen- 
ger train. As the car stopped we 
noticed a Lizard run up the fence and 
stretch out on the top rail. After 
he had recovered from his fright of 
the car he returned to the ground and 
hastened to a small hole near the edge 
of the lawn. We in the car became 
engrossed in our conversation and 
paid no further attention to Mr. 
Lizard until at last our attention was 
again drawn to him by his queer 
antics and frantic haste. 

He would dive about half the length 
of his body into the hole, back out and 
run about twelve inches away, then 
return to the. hole and dive half way 
in again. Each time he ran to exactly 
the same spot as though measuring 
distance. After several repetitions of 
this the Lizard started frantically to 
dig at the spot to which he had been 
running. He made the dirt fly with 
amazing rapidity, and his next effort 
was the climax of his seemingly queer 
operations, for he reached his little 
feet into the hole and set back as 
though he were tugging at something 
much too heavy for his strength. 

Conversation among us ceased en- 
tirely as we gave him our undivided 
attention. We realized we were an 
audience to a little drama of Nature. 

The Lizard tugged and worked until 
it seemed his strength was all but ex- 
hausted, though his efforts were 
getting results, as we preceived his 
burden was coming nearer the top of 
the hole, and when he succeeded in 
bringing it to the surface we beheld 
another Lizard. 

He dragged it up on the ground 
where it lay motionless for a moment; 
then both ran up the post and rested 
on the top rail of the iron fence. 


Our supposition was that the Lizard 
was either ill or had become fastened 
in some manner down in the ground 
and his mate planned and executed the 
rescue. 

FRANCES MOEDER, (Texas) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 

“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
+ * * * * * x the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Peace a Fugitive Quantity 


HE amount of effort which has been expended 
Tin propaganda for Peace, and especially in the 

direction of disarmament, would almost “move 
mountains”; but that it has not moved the Mountain 
of Peace is evident to any man who has given even 
the most casual consideration to the subject. 


Talk with any man and he will admit the desir- 
ability of Peace! Nations everywhere want Peace! 
Well then, why cannot Peace be had? Peace runs 
away from us! Indeed we may say that it runs away 
with us at times. Peace can only be had when it is 
developed through world-wide education,—Peace will 
never come otherwise. Just so long as the selfishness 
of man is the predominating quality in his character, 
just so long will war be prevalent and even necessary. 
War results almost wholly from aggressions; and not 
necessarily aggressions of land, but more likely in 
these days, aggressions of trade. Wars have resulted 
from racial prejudice and racial hate, but wars are 
not much based on any such cause these days. Com- 
mercial interests are now at the bottom of all ag- 
gression and have been for many years. 


While the above may not be a complete statement 
of all the causes of war it is at least a rough outline, 
and with this statement as a basis it would seem that 
we must admit that war is likely to stay with us for 
some years to come. Just so long as men allow their 
selfish interests to sway their actions, just so long 
there will be war. 


Those who believe in disarmament as a prevention 
of war are getting “the cart before the horse.” Dis- 
armament will result quickly enough when the people 
are sufficiently well-educated and well-informed to 
understand the underlying principles of the subject 
and not before. When there is no longer necessity 
for war, wars will cease and disarmament will follow. 
The nation which disarms in the face of a militant 
world may commit national suicide. 


EPUCATION, friends, is the only remedy for wars, 
and the sooner we start the true education the 
sooner will wars cease. We are surely making mighty 
poor progress these days toward the true education. 
Young people as they grow up base their standard 
of measurement wholly on what their services will 
secure in the way of worldly goods. And while this 
is all right enough in a way, we should at the same 
time undertake a course of study which will perfect 
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us for a better place in life. And by a better D 
in life I don’t mean a position where we wi] “pull 
down” a bigger salary, so as to enable us to 

a little sweller or perhaps have a little higher-pricgg 
car, or spend a little more during our vacati 
What I do mean is that we should pursue a line of 
reading which will inform us of the history of h; 
life on earth; and at least a smattering of the histo 
of the various religions which have guided mani 
from the beginning of history. Only with this as a 
groundwork can any man understand what life on 
earth really consists of and what it should be; 
just what he should do to live the fullest life, a 
cordingly. 

While, as before pointed out, the chief busines, 
of life is living, we cannot live the full life withoy 
at least a knowledge of what others have done, ang 
are doing, and from which we can deduce’ what is 
likely to happen in future. 

Altogether too deep a subject, friends, to covey 
in a brief article; but think it over and work it oy 
to your own satisfaction. 

MADISON CoopgR 





Real Advice vs. Half-Baked Opinion 


ig IS an old saying that good advice is the cheapest 

commodity to be had; but the word good had prob. 
ably better have been left off, because not all advicg 
is good by any means, some of it, indeed, is worse 
than useless. 

There is, however, available to most any of ww, 
if we knew right where to apply for it, some valuable 
suggestions which could be made, and which would 
be made on request, by people who are well-qualified 
and whose advice we ought to seek. The great trouble 
is that either we do not know where to ask for good 
advice or we think that we do not need it. The 
average young person especially is the last one to ask 
advice from anyone. Young people are continually 
getting themselves into trouble and then they apply 
to most any one whom they can think of for assist 
ance. A bit of timely advice in advance would save 
much lost effort, serious trouble and waste of time. 


There are various phases of this matter, however, 
which may be considered separately. One is that 
many people will not give advice freely even where 
it is asked for. Any man with sufficient experienc 
along any line and who has given sufficient thought 
to the subject to allow an opinion of value, should 
not only be willing to express an opinion, but he 
should be ready with advice whenever it is asked, 
And it should be noted that this opinion and advice 
need not square with the opinions of others. Indeed, 
it most often does not. 


But the forcing of an opinion on an unwilling 
person, may be the poorest kind of missionary work, 
even though the opinion is a perfectly sound and 
reasonable one. Opinions and advice should only be 
given on request. ° 


The expressing of an opinion on a subject about 
which one is uninformed, or poorly informed, is a 
ways dangerous unless qualified by a further state 
ment as to what such an opinion is based on. Evel 
rough suggestions based on inadequate experienc 
may be classed under the heading of half-baked 
opinions. 


And I will not leave this subject without the 
further suggestion that whenever advice is proff 
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. t be handed out in an arbitrary way; it 
Anant i chcroughly explained and qualified. One 
should not dogmatize in giving advice and opinions, 
but rather offer same in a persuasive or even veiled 

ay. A mere hint is often better than a positive order 
to do this, or to do that; or don’t do this, and don’t 
3 wy advice of a man who is qualified to give it, 
is generally proffered in an apologetic way and fully 
explained so that no mistakes can be made in either 
rejecting or following the advice given. 

A man who offers half-baked opinions and dog- 
matic advice is convicted of ignorance and the spread- 
ing of half-baked ideas. No man can see the other 
fellow’s problems just as he can or should see them 
himself. Advice must be cautiously offered. 


MADISON COOPER 





Know Our Animal Friends 


HE lack of love for Animals is often due to not being 

in touch with them. I have known several people, who 
actively dislike Dogs, becoming very much attached to 
them when by accident they became members of the home. 

Dogs are doubtless our most devoted and unselfish 
friends. They expect nothing, not even food or kindness 
in return for their unstinted love, service, and devotion. 
But if they are given even a modicum of affection or ap- 
preciation what a rapturous return is received by the 
fortunate person. Have you, I wonder, ever seen a lost 
Dog following at the heels of the hurrying passers-by? 
Cowering back for fear of the ready kick or rough word 
so freely given by the people who are afraid the poor thing 
will follow them home and be hard to get rid of. He 
entreats with dumb eloquent eyes pleading for help or 
even a word of kindness. But what a change when a 
friendly voice speaks. He bounds forward, tail wagging, 
an ecstatic licking of the proffered hand and the Dog trots 
close,—close to his new-found friend to whom he will 
cling in good or bad weather,—his now adored friend,— 
to die for him if occasion comes. 

I have always marvelled how any human being can 
calmly walk past a lost Dog leaving it to starve, freeze, 
or almost die from thirst as the case may be, and keep one 
particle of self-respect. Yet it is done constantly, and 
often by so-called Christians. My mother taught us that 
there was only one of two things to do in a case of this 
kind, take the Dog home and care for it or else see that 
it is humanely destroyed at once. Such colossal cruelty 
as leaving a helpless Animal to suffer is not in keeping 
with this age and belongs to the age of barbarism. 

You need make no apologies to your readers for your 
Editorial or for the English people paying respect to the 
friends they have loved by placing their bodies in a decent 
place. It is truly said, “They deserve more than the 
rubbish heap.” In Detroit we have just opened a cemetery 
for Dogs, and it is patterned after this same Cemetery 
described in your article. 

I have owned many Dogs. I-could write volumes of 
their dear loyal ways of their devotion unto death; of 
their cleverness, their power to reason, and the never- 
ceasing joy of having them in the family; of the effect 
they have had in moulding my children’s minds to habits 
of gentleness, justice, and thoughtfulness for those unable 
to protect themselves, reflected in their daily relations 
with others. We all have shed bitter tears when we lost 


one of our Dogs through death. I could give you hundreds 
of instances showing that Dogs think and reason, but their 
Intelligence like that of children depends largely on reason- 
able intelligent care and affection. 


Rusy M. ZAHN 
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Work and Play 


"THERE is an old saying that “All Work and No 
Play Makes Jack a Dull Boy.” True enough, but 
what is work for one may be play for another; and 
vice versa. Indeed, why should any human activity 
be anything but play? That is, of course, putting it 
on a rather high ethical basis and we cannot claim 
that we are even approaching that viewpoint as yet. 
We will, therefore, confine ourselves to a practical 
consideration of the subject as given in the title. 


Have I not these many moons, (not to say years, ) 
been blowing as hard as I could about “Balanced 
Activities’? What more are “Balanced Activities” 
than work and play? Work, some may say, is the 
daily grind which we pursue to “earn our bread by 
the sweat of our brow”; while play is some sort of 
diversion which we take pleasure in doing, and which 
we turn to as a relief from work. With many, their 
work is a real burden to them and they take no 
pride nor pleasure in it. We can easily imagine 
the kind of play that the majority of such workers 
turn to as a diversion. On the other hand, many 
workers take real pleasure and pride in their work. 
Indeed, their work is not work as generally under- 
stood, but in effect it is play to them. This, we may 
say, is largely a question of “Balanced Viewpoint.” 


Without wishing to be too personal about the 
matter, this Editor for one has had a very strenuous 
life of it. Just as long ago as he can remember, he 
has been engaged in almost every activity that came 
his way which looked good and interesting at the 
same time, and his activities have not been confined 
to the six working days, but they have extended, gen- 
erally speaking, over the 365 days of the year and 
366 days of Leap Year. And the Editor has often 
been chided for “working so hard,” and I presume 
this criticism is justified. ; 

But come to think of it, I don’t know but that I 
would rather wear myself out doing something in- 
teresting and useful, and at the same time educational 
and developing to the natural endowments of the 
human animal, than to WORK eight hours per day 
and PLAY at every opportunity, when the play might 
lead to deterioration instead of improvement. 


Please note that I am not trying to specify just 
what each individual should or should not do. I am 
only trying to lay down a general principle which 
may be of help and guidance to others. Just figure 
it out for yourself and you may come nearer to it 
than I, but don’t forget that any activity that a per- 
son pursues ought to be truly educational; developing 
to their natural faculties; and lead somewhere other 
than a mere lifetime of existence. Merely living 
should be beneath our contempt. 


What are we here for? If you can guess the 
answer to that question, see that you at least make 
an attempt to follow it. 

MADISON COOPER 





“We are weak in action,” says Renan, “by our best 
qualities; we are strong in action by will and a certain one- 
sidedness.” “The momenf Byron reflects,” says Gcethe, 
“he is a child.” Byron had no self-knowledge. We have 
all known people who were ready and sure in action, who 
did not know themselves at all. Your weakness or strength 
as a person comes out in action; your weakness or strength 
as an intellectual force comes out in reflection. 


—JOHN BURROUGHS 





Determining Bulb Values 


| Wise to discuss briefly your editorial on the above 
subject. I quite agree with you that there should be 
some uniformity or regulation in regard to prices. I also 
agree with you that much “Junk” in the form of new 
varieties at high prices are being offered and that no 
amateur has any business buying these unless he likes to 
gamble, and most commercial growers should also let them 
alone. The situation in the Gladiolus industry is indeed 
chaotic. New varieties are being introduced by the hun- 
dred with no outstanding qualifications over many of the 
older varieties. There are perhaps 350 to 500 standard 
or recognized varieties that are extensively grown. There 
are several thousand listed in the catalogs,—many exact 
duplicates under different names. The situation is cer- 
tainly a muddle. It seems there is only one solution and 
that is that originators of standing should not be among 
the first to glut the market with their new varieties at 
high prices, but rather they should exert a restraining 
influence upon the introduction of new varieties by them- 
selves being the first to offer only REALLY NEW and 
OUTSTANDING creations. 

Our Gladiolus Societies, state, regional, and national, 
should establish testing gardens where originators could 
and should send their new creations to be grown and com- 
pared impartially with those already established or recog- 
nized, and their merits determined before being offered 
to the general public. If these new varieties come through 
the test as worthy of introduction then it would be the 
judgment of many persons against one that it is worth 
a place alongside of those tried and approved by time. 
There is no honor in trying to introduce the greatest num- 
_ber of varieties, but the person who adds to the sum-total 
of human pleasure by one meritorious new variety has 
earned a place among the world’s benefactors. 


Now regarding the price situation: This is partially 
the result of the lure of easy money, and ease of entering 
the Glad industry by persons with little experience in 
either growing or selling; and soon finding themselves in 
deep water, they cut the prices to unload their bulbs as 
best they can. It is not the legitimate competition of real 
growers in the industry that has caused this chaotic 
condition, although they may be contributing factors in 
a measure by price cutting to meet what they may think 
is another legitimate growers’ prices. Most growers whose 
livelihood depends upon the Gladiolus industry are holding 
their prices on a fair basis to both themselves and their 
customers. They know the cost of production and also 
know that they must work in harmony with honest busi- 
ness principles if they expect to remain long in business. 


Your suggestion that perhaps the AUCTION would 
solve this problem is, to my mind, not the solution. Why 
should you let me, or someone else set the price I or they 
are to pay you for the bulbs you have grown when we 
know nothing of the cost you have incurred in growing 
and caring for them? The Gladiolus industry is facing 
a dilemma, but the auction is not the solution of the 
problem. It is high time that our societies should get 
down to business and offer some solution instead of eulo- 
gizing the Gladiolus and each other’s new varieties, and 
patting each other on the back. (I do not say this in 
criticism of any particular person.) There are plenty 
of varieties in existence now and new varieties should 
henceforth be introduced only on merit and under im- 
partial testing. 


At the expense of considerable time and thought on 
this subject, I have evolved a uniform graduated price 
scale that I believe will be a step forward in the solution 
of this problem, at any rate I offer it for what it is worth. 
It is this: Start with a single bulb basic price, which may 
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be three, four, ten or twenty-five cents, or an : 
demanded. Six bulbs will sell at five and one chai aie 
the single bulb basic price; twelve bulbs at ten times 
single bulb basic price; twenty-five bulbs at cighaal 
times the single bulb basic price; fifty bulbs at thirty-two 
times the single bulb basic price; one hundred bulbs 
sixty times the single bulbs basic price; two hun at 
fifty bulbs at one hundred thirty-five times the single bulb 
basic price; five hundred bulbs at two hundred thirty 
times the single bulb basic price; and one thousand bulbs at 
four hundred times the single bulb basic price. This 
care of No. 1 sized bulbs. For No. 2 sized bulbs deduct 
fifteen per cent from the price of No. 1 bulbs for the 
quantity desired; for No. 3 sized bulbs deduct thirty per 
cent from the price of No. 1 sized bulbs for the quantity 
desired; for No. 4 sized bulbs deduct forty-five per cent 
from the price of No. 1 sized bulbs; for No. 5 sized bulbs 
deduct sixty per cent from the price of No. 1 sized bulbs: 
and for No. 6 sized bulbs deduct eighty per cent from the 
price of No. 1 sized bulbs for the quantity desired. Thug 
we have a formula that is applicable to both the retgij 
and wholesale situation and one scale answers for 
placing the retail buyer in his proper relation to the buyer 
of larger quantities. It is only fair that the buyer of 
large quantities should be favored with a price concession, 
but the small buyer should not be given the same rate 
for his small number, but only a graduated ratio of the 
rate. This scale does that, but makes no attempt at plac. 
ing any certain variety in any price column, leaving this tp 
be determined by the growers and the law of supply and 
demand. 

The adoption of such a scale as suggested will be 
step in clarifying this problem, as it eliminates the whole 
sale price list and substitutes one for two, and is graduated 
to meet the demand of the buyer of a single bulb o 
10,000 bulbs in proper ratio. Quoting your last sentence, 
“Prices have always been a burning question in trade 
generally and always will be; but there is such a thing 
as stabilizing prices within reasonable limits.” 


E. R. SWANK, (Iowa) 





Why a National Flower? 


‘THE selecting of any flower for a prominent and 

honored position necessarily casts reflection on 
other flowers, and the selection of a national flower 
may be made by people who know comparatively little 
about flowers. 

The vote on a national flower will in many cases 
be based on nothing more tangible than sentiment or 
mere whim. 

The flower selected as a national flower, and s0 
officially designated, may be quite worthy of its posi- 
tion, but it is also probable that many other flowers 
would be as worthy. It is a mistake to select flowers 
as national flowers, state flowers, etc. It gives par- 
ticular flowers prominence which they perhaps do 
not deserve and there are numerous reasons besides 
those above suggested why one flower has no right 
to be selected over another. 

And yet nations have been known by flowers,— 
the Scotch by the Thistle, the French by the Iris, 
etc. But such selections may become undesirable 
as the years pass, and one may question whether the 
selection of the Thistle as a Scotch emblem is to the 
advantage of the Scotch. 

Why not apply the Balanced Viewpoint to this 
notion of selecting flowers as emblems for states, 
nations, etc? If we do, there will be no special flow- 
ers selected. 

MADISON COOPER 
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April, 1929 ! 
Not At All Amusing 


in your correspondence with others, or 
 abctbeg ‘in aad you may have read somewhere, 
Pine expression “I am amused” or “it is amus- 
-. or perhaps some suggestion about “enjoying 
ref ‘ntics” of some writer? Well, what I wanted to 
Oat out is that the person who uses that sort of 
‘ age in speaking of his fellows lacks something. 
ed he lacks more than something. There is 
ething amusing nor need the activities of a person 
- called antics when endeavoring to express himself 
jn a straightforward and honest way. Just because 
rson cannot express himself or herself clearly 
and forcibly, or perhaps becaus2 he does not agree 
with another, is no reason why anyone should be 
ay the way, did you ever notice anything of this 
kind in the editorial expressions in THE FLOWER 
GrowER? If there is one thing that I despise it is 
the man who pokes fun and uses jocular and facetious 
terms in referring to the writings or speech of others. 


The above is preliminary to paying my respects 
to an occasional correspondent who sees something 
in THE FLOWER GROWER that he does not like. Gener- 
ally he does not like it because it does not agree with 
his own little bigoted and two-by-four mentality. 
But there is nothing “amusing” to me in such criti- 
cism nor do I treat them as antics. I simply accept 
such statements for what they are worth, based on 
the experience and ability of the writer to make out 
a reasonable case. The person who depends on ridi- 
cule of the other fellow for his argument does not get 
very far. 

"No, there is nothing amusing about it when a 
person expresses himself in a definite and straight- 
forward way, (even in disagreement,) and the per- 
son who uses depreciating terms lacks consideration 
for his fellows and knows little of the principles of 
humanity and the brotherhood of man. 


MADISON COOPER 


Since the above brief comment was put in type, 
a letter has come to hand from Springfield, Penna., 
which is too good to throw in the wastebasket. Here 
it is: 

“IT am glad to know that my subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER will expire with the next number. 
Though your magazine has afforded me much amuse- 
ment, one eventually tires of a monotonous diet—even 
in humor. The Editor and publisher’s exquisitely 
illogical ramblings, his naive display of ignorance con- 
cerning English grammar, sentence structure, punc- 
tuation, and the use of capital letters; his inexhaust- 
ible fund of misinformation, and his delightfully 
child-like self-satisfaction no longer divert me suffi- 
ciently to warrant continuing my subscription. 

“Thank you for the diversion you have given me, 
and also for one bit of information contained in your 
recent letter—that you ‘have carefully refrained from 
bragging about the future.’ I had been trying to 
think of something you didn’t brag about.” 


Now I just thought at first that here is a sour old 
maid, and put the letter in the wastebasket, but after- 
wards I resurrected it from the dead and happened 
to think of the above brief editorial comment, think- 
ing that I could give an object lesson which would 
strengthen what little I had to say on the subject. 


Now friends, don’t belittle yourselves by being 
amused at something that some other fellow is trying 
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to do in the best way he knows how. If he is so 
poorly-educated that he cannot use good English and 
does not express himself quite as accurately and as 
technically correct as you can, why be amused? It 
is really a matter of pity, and I think those of my 
friends who understand such matters will feel sorry 
for the poor Editor if he cannot express himself as 
fluently and in as polished a manner as some of these 
technical wonders who know little else besides. In 
nine cases out of ten, the person who strives for 
technical accuracy does so at the expense of accom- 
plishment. Size them up among your own acquaint- 
ances and see if this is not correct. 

And referring to the above quotation: Look it 
over as an object lesson,—something to be avoided 
if you want to criticize your friends or enemies. This 
Dear Miss, (she is careful to sign herself Miss) says 
she has had a lot of fun out of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
but I just ask you, friends, how far are her state- 
ments based on facts? And is there a single criticism 
in her letter which is justified by facts? 

Yes, the criticism of bragging is probably well 
placed. But whenever I have told about my’own ac- 
tivities, I have tried not to put it in a bragging way, 
but only to show that: my experi ice is a very ex: 
tensive one. If I have been gui] y of bragging in 
telling of these little personal experiences, I regret it. 

And the Editor is no grammar in or rhetorician, 
The other criticisms are so palp: ly technical that 
they are hardly worth mentioning. These technical 
people think they are “some pumpkins.” I wonder 
if they are in fact? — (EDITOR) 





The Old Songs 


HERE is a sure enough old-timer. It seems to have been 

very popular in its heyday. I have never heard it ex- 
cept among those who hand these old things down by word 
of mouth. Among a great many old-fashioned folks it is 
what I call a kitchen song—one that women sing in a 
subdued voice while attending to their housework. Many 
of them sing it with the strange little high-pitched jerk 
in the voice at the end of each line. 


SADIE RAY 


Near a cool and shady woodland, 

Where the rippling streamlets flow, 
Dwelt a maiden kind and lovely; 

And it was in the long ago. 

’T was there I kissed her and caressed her 
As we danced the hours away; 

’T was there I told her that I loved her— 
But she’s dead, my Sadie Ray. 


CHORUS: 


Oft I kissed her and caressed her 
As we danced the hours away; 
Oft I told her that I loved her— 
But she’s dead, my Sadie Ray. 


When at eve the golden sunset 
Ushered in the moon and star, 
Arm-in-arm we walked together 
To the gates of chestnut bar. 
There we talked of future pleasure, 
And we named our wedding day; 
But, alas, it’s long in coming, 

For she’s dead, my Sadie Ray. 


Then again I see her smiling, 
Far above the clear, blue sky; 
She is kneeling to the angels 
Who in groups are standing by. 
Then again I hear calling, 
“Come, my darling, come, I say! 
There is room here for another; 
Come and kiss your Sadie Ray.” 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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Little Stories from Life | 





wa | WANT my flowers while I’m living instead of after 

I’m dead,” is a common expression with some. Fine 
idea and sensible withal. But why not let flowers express 
regard for our friends while living and also love for them 
after their departure. 

Recently a very dear old lady of many years’ acquaint- 
ance died, and the family desiring a simple, private 
funeral service, requested friends to kindly omit flowers. 
As the old lady was always deeply appreciative during her 
lifetime for gifts of flowers, I now sense a feeling of 
satisfaction for having furnished them at frequent inter- 
vals during her last years. 


How deceptive is outward appearance. One of the 
trees in my backyard is a Siberian Crabapple, and when 
it is hanging full of its beautiful reddish-yellow fruit it is 
a sight to behold, but for eating I prefer a McIntosh Red 
or a Greasy Pippin. 


There are beggars in the upper strata of society who 
live off the public more deliberately and more surely than 
the tramp who wanders from door to door. 


And when sympathy is needed, there are two kinds 
of sympathizers who come to the fore; those who do much 
and say little about it and those who say much and do but 
little. Oftentimes sympathy is expressed in words where 
dollars would have expressed it more genuinely. 


Blood will tell. You don’t harvest rutabagas from the 
sowing of ragweed seeds. It matters not whether you 
believe or disbelieve in the influence of heredity, the fact 
is apparent to all who seek the truth. Every virtue or 
talent that crops out in the life of a Lincoln or a Lindbergh 
was also found somewhere, sometime, in the ancestral line. 


I believe it was Emerson, the oft quoted, who said, 
“Those who shirk from facing trouble find that trouble 
comes to them.” 


_. All-wise Nature always provides a means to every end. 
For every flower that needs cross-fertilization there is 
some insect suited to perform the task. Without the 
Bumblebee, Red Clover would soon become extinct. 


President Coolidge is not given to verbosity, and so, 
when he speaks, he says something. “No man,” says he, 
“was ever meanly born. About his cradle is the wondrous 
miracle of life. He may descend into the depths, he may 
live in infamy and perish miserably, but he is born great.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Have the Woods and I Have the Sea 


‘The town holds out its hands to me; 

I have the woods and I have the sea! 

And the city’s pitiful, pityless lure 

Never can touch me any more! 

For I belong to the wave-swept shore, 

And I belong to the trail that seeks 

The cloudy tops of the top-most peaks. 

The town has a voice of silver tone; 

But I have the voice of the sea alone, 

And I hear the voice, that is never still, 

At my ears, in my heart, the voice of the hill, 
Of the mountain that leans against the sky! 
And that is the voice, until I die, 

I will hear and heed and answer free, 
Though the towns of the wide earth call to me! 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES 
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‘THOUGH I lived in a certain city for 6 years ther 
never anything about it that seemed friendly. it 
a boom place and bursting with money, rascality was 
morality and show. Sometimes, when I got to the — 
ing point, I would walk down by the river and frate — 
with the Mexican Burros and cur Dogs, until I got the 
stench out of my nostrils. There were many interest “ 
things down there. Ing 


There was a little, old Austrian, with a gir] wife, wh 
kept a roadside stand. There were Mexicans jn teas 
scrap-iron shacks and out in the open. There was a 10. 
year-old blacksmith with a long, white beard, who could 
curse like a pirate, and chamber half a plug of chew} 
tobacco at a time. There were many strong young meq 
who had nothing to sell but muscle. 


One moonlight night I strolled down there, reminiscing 
I sat on the bridge a long time and listened to the sub. 
dued roar of the city. Then I heard a strain of fidde 
music. Listening more intently, I made out the shuffling 
throb of dancing. I lit out like a bird-dog, head up anq— 
well, hunting for it, you know. 


I found it, finally. What do you suppose? An old-time 
breakdown dance! Not a quadrille, that’s too slow. 4 
fast “reach-back.” These people were country born and 
reared, and here, in the midst of ultra modernity they 
were tasting the intoxicating, if rude, rhythm of “Sally 
Gooden” and ‘“’Lasses-on-a-rag.” My taste for these old 
tunes is cultivated, for I knew nothing of them in my 
childhood, but now they knock the years off my shoulders, 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





“Want a Friend? Buy a Dog!” 


66 ANT a friend? Buy a Dog.” How often has this 
famous advertising slogan flashed before our eyes 
without fully registering the depth of its significance. 

The love of a Dog for his master is only surpassed by 
the love of a child for its mother. Both are entirely de- 
pendent upon the kindness of the one who has undertaken 
to care for them. 

To the Dog his master is a god, for he knows no other. 
His word is law. Even a Dog knows when he deserves 
punishment, and slowly crawls over to his master to lay 
a meek head on his feet. Cringing in this attitude, he 
awaits either the descent of wrath or the touch of mercy, 
his soft intelligent eyes flashing pleas of forgiveness. 

What Dog hasn’t felt pangs of pity for his master 
when he sees him in physical pain? Many a man has had 
as his last consolation the lick of a moist tongue on his 
dry and feverish hand. What volumes of sympathy those 
limpid eyes express; eyes that almost speak! And when 
the master paces the floor in mental anguish, his little 
friend paces it with him, trying, oh so hard, to help. 

Very often it is the little mongrel that proves more 
loving than the most expensive thoroughbred. He wags 
his thanks with his tail for each little pat of affection. 

So easy to get a Dog; and so cheap a price to pay for 
loyalty that lasts forever! Just a kind glance, a touch 
of the hand, and the Dog is yours. Oftentimes it is hard 
to get rid of him, but generally because some thing has 
gripped the human heart and makes it difficult to chase 
away an Animal that is so friendly and so dependent upo 
human kindness. 

And when our little four-legged friends are called t 
eternal rest, many a human heart is racked with silent 
pain at the loss of the most faithful of friends; the Dog. 

AURELIA PLAVKA 
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A Study of the Starling 


BY MILES L. PEELLE, (Ohio) 


demanding attention is the Eu- 

ropean Starling. Introduced inte 
the United States in 1891 in the re- 
gion of New York City, it has by 1929 
spread over the east and south as far 
as Ohio and North Carolina. In the 
Eastern States they have assumed 
large proportions since 1910, collect- 
ing often times by. the thousands 
about important buildings of our large 
ities. 
' The Bird, being rather slow to take 
up with this country in breeding 
places, has spread slowly. As the 
Bird spreads out over new territory it 
sends out forerunners of the coming 
invasion. Usually a few stray flocks 
will appear in the new territory for a 
few years before the main body of the 
Birds comes in and takes up breeding 
habits. In the last invasion, of which 
we have ample records, (1926) when 
the Bird settled for good in the east- 
ern parts of Ohio, there were many 


(Jie of the recent Birds that is 


stray flocks reported in western and 
southern Ohio. It was in that year 
that I saw the first Starlings appear 
in the Cincinnati vicinity. As yet the 
Bird has not taken up breeding habits 
in that region, though it is very prob- 
able that it will in the next year or 
so. The accompanying chart of the 
Eastern half of the United States 
shows graphically the spread of this 
invader. 

The Starling is a trifle smaller than 
a Robin. Its color is a_ blue-black 
bronze, the tips of the feathers being 
a lustrous golden hue. While not 
much resembling the Blackbird in this 
respect, it is often confused with it. 
However it can be distinguished from 
the Blackbird by its more triangular- 
shaped wings and shorter tail. 

Its song has been described as a 
series of scratching notes, like the 
noise produced by a rusty hinge of a 
swinging door. This is often char- 
acteristic of the nestling Birds but is 


































Starlings resorting to Tree Roosts 


Starlings in Sycamore on Penna. Ave., be- 
tween 9th and 10th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


(Courtesy U. S. Biological Survey) 
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not truly representative of the adult. 
The Starling has splendid ability at 
mimicking other bird songs, and it 
can produce notes of unusual musical 
quality. In Winter its twitter and 
l6w whistle is a welcome relief from 
the perpetual stillness and is much to 
be preferred to the unmusical voice of 
the English Sparrow. 


It is largely the nesting habits of 
this Bird that has drawn the attention 
of the public. Together with its bad 
habits in this respect and its dirty 
roosting habits, the public has become 
more or less alarmed in the certain 
areas of the country. The Starling is 
first and last a gregarious immigrant. 
It loves to collect about public build- 
ings to spend the night and to receive 
protection from the cold. I have 
counted on the tops of the columns of 
the Public Library in Philadelphia 
over one hundred and sixty Birds in a 
space less than three feet square. 
They were in many places roosting on 
top of each other piled two and three 
deep. In late Summer the Bird takes 
to other roosting habits. Invariably, 
it selects the park trees or the trees 
along the city streets. The open woods 
offer no inducements. Unlike many of 
the native species, this Bird enjoys 
human association, yet is easily fright- 
ened by gunshot. 


IS IT A PEST? 


Of all the varied reports against the 
Starling, most of the alarming ones 
have had their origin in the fact that 
somehow people have come to believe 
it is going to be a second English 
Sparrow. The criticisms of this sort 
fall under two heads—in each there is 
some ground for the belief that the 
Bird is a serious menace. First, it is 
said that the Starling is an economic 
pest; and second that the Bird is de- 
stroying the natural balance that ex- 
ists between our native species. 











Starling Nesting in a Bluebird Box 
Female Carrying Beetle to Young 


(Courtesy U. S. Biological Survey) 
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As an economic pest the Bird seems 
to have gained a shady reputation. It 
was at first thought that the Starling 
was doing more harm than good. In- 
vestigation showed that this was not 
the case. Of the animal food diet con- 
sumed by the Starling, 57% consist 
of spiders, insects, and millipeds. Of 
this amount more than half is com- 
posed of insects alone. In this group, 
beetles figure rather highly, including 
many curculios and Japanese beetles. 
The other types of food, the kind that 
would be considered most important 
by the enemies of the Starling would 
be fruit. Examination of many Birds 
during the fruit season shows that the 
complete diet for the year, only 2.66 
per cent consisted of Cherries. Apples 
and other fruits were less than one 
per cent in this same tabulation. In 
certain districts, during late Summer, 
local raids on the Sweet Corn crop 
have been rather severe,—but as a 
whole the Starling’s consumption is 
very low. 

The fact that the Robin devours 
more fruit than does the Starling 
seems questionable,—but nevertheless 
is true. The fact that the Starling 


has the worst reputation of the two 
Birds is due mainly to the method by 
which the two Birds take the fruit. 
Whereas the Robin is constantly eat- 
ing the fruit crop, the Starling will 
sweep down out of the sky and clean 
up a tree leaving it bare,—probably 
over the whole area the Starling will 
eat less fruit than the Robin. There 
is however a quick remedy for this 
bad habit of the Starling—it is easily 
frightened by gunshots and will leave 
an orchard alone for several days after 
the firing of a few shots. This will 
not work for the Robins as most 
orchardists realize. 


The other aspect of the Starling 
problem is one which the Biologist 
would place under ecology—or the 
Bird’s relation to other species of 
Birds. It is the nest-hole habits of the 
European invader that is the menace 
to our native Birds. It loves to steal 
a home-site from the Bluebird and 
Flicker. At times its efforts take on 
a devilish twist. Starlings have been 
known to “keep vigil for days within 
a few feet of a Flicker’s nest contain- 
ing young, awaiting the first oppor- 
tunity to enter the cavity should the 




















Spread of the Starling in Eastern U. S. 


(Courtesy U. S. Biological Survey) 
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Flickers relax their gua 
liners guard for a mo. 
It was first thought that : 
might upset the balance that Bind 
between our native species, — 
seems not to be the case during th 
last few years. When it is conside ; 
that the economic worth of the Bird 

is far greater than the English § 

row, Robin, or Flicker, we can with 
some satisfaction believe that jg it 
does hurt them we will not be #, 
worse off for the affair. The Bluebird 
and the Martin are the Birds that the 
Starling are in intimate competition 
with during the breeding season, As 
with the English Sparrow, the Blue- 
bird has adjusted itself to the Star. 
ling, taking up nesting sites in the 
fence rows and isolated places more 
than about homes and houses. With 
the Martins it is somewhat different, 
since the Martin does not readily take 
to new home sites ;—the Starling jg g 
real threat to the life of the Martin, 


In winter months the Starling com. 
petes with the few winter residents 
for food. As they go about in large 
flocks they some times drive out the 
few winter residents since all the food 
is consumed by the hundreds or thou- 
sands of Starlings. 

For these reasons the control meas- 
ures proposed by the U. S. Biological 
Survey should be carried out. At 
present this can best be done by kill- 
ing the Birds in their places of roost, 
It has been suggested that the Bird 
be used for food, but this seems quite 
questionable since the flesh has a 
strong gamy taste. 


It is thought that the Starling is 
either beneficial to man or is of an 
economically neutral character. There 
is no question about the beneficial 
influence of this Bird in relation to 
insect pests. It has, however, a cer- 
tain tendency towards damage. This 
harm is usually of local nature and ef- 
forts of control should be made in 
these regions. The importance of the 
Bird is to be watched with interest by 
fruit growers and gardeners—lIt is 
not however to be taken with as much 
weight as the English Sparrow or 
even the Robin in relation to these 
agricultural pursuits. 


EpITor’s NoTE:— 


The Starling has been so much com- 
mented on from various sources that I 
am glad to print the above article with 
the map. Doubtless the Starling has 
come in for much undeserved criticism 
as is customary with such things, which 
are comparatively new and in the public 
eye, but whether the Starling has any 
considerable or large economic value may 
be a grave question. 

Our experience with the Starling here 
in this section does not seem to indicate 
that he is numerous enough to cause any 
particular trouble, and whether he B 
especially detrimental has not been dit 
cussed. The photograph showing Star 
lings in Bluebird box indicates what 
actually happened right here on our owl 
premises, but as the Bluebirds never 
used the box prior to the Starling, I did 
not feel so bad about it. 
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Ripening the Honey 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


few creatures have learned to store 

up food against the day of scarcity. 
Millions of creatures perish miserably 
with cold and hunger because they 
have not discovered the way to pro- 
yide food against the day of need and 
have not learned how to warm them- 
selves against the cold. The Honey- 
pee does both; and right efficient is 
her housekeeping. 

Both Animals and Birds have long 
hoarded nuts or grains in a well- 
ripened condition by simply placing 
them in some convenient location 
where they can be had as needed. 
Few, indeed, are the creatures which 
preserve a perishable product, seal it 
up in sanitary containers and defend 
it against mauraders. It appears that 


I’ ALL the kingdom of Nature but 


the Bee perfected her system of 
preserving, long before even man, 
himself, had discovered it. 

Instead of depending upon seeds 
which are found ready for use in a 
state of Nature, and which will keep 
without spoiling for an _ indefinite 
period, she gathers an otherwise waste 
product, preserves it and stores it in 
the waxen cells, containers which she 
herself builds for the purpose. Many 
less provident Creatures’ envy her 
store, and but for her defence, would 
rob her of the fruits of her labor. 

Let us visit her laboratory and ob- 
serve, if we may, the routine of her 
day. Let us learn how her affairs are 
managed and how she prepares her 
store against the time when the flow- 
ers are gone and the days are cold. 





Bees building comb and ripening raw nectar into Honey 





The Honeybee stores up food against the day of 
scarcity, and right efficient is her housekeeping 
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It will be interesting to see how she 
conducts herself with her fellows, how 
she converts the nectar into the finest 
sweet known, and how she is able 
to preserve it until the day of need, 
though it may be many years hence. 

In the warm Summertime she 
labors, while less provident insects 
loiter in the sunshine. The thrifty 
lay up stores during the season of 
abundance, while idlers enjoy their 
leisure. In the human race it is only 
the foresight of the few that guards 
the race against disaster as a result 
of the prodigality of the many. Many 
labor under the spur of necessity, but 
few are willing to continue to toil 
when the necessity has passed. It ap- 
pears to be the exception, rather than 
the rule, to prepare for adversity in 
the season of prosperity. The fore- 
sight of the thrifty manufacturer pro- 
vides employment for many workers, 
who but for him, would suffer through 
lack of ability to provide for them- 
selves. 


Bur let us go back to the hive. It 
is Summer and the honeyflow is 
just beginning. The Field Bees have 
been idle because there was nothing 
for them in the open. Every day 
scouts have gone out in search of 
nectar but little has been found. To- 
day Nature is kind and the flowers are 
beginning to yield their sweets. Now 
and then a Field Bee comes in loaded 
and drops heavily on the alighting 
board. She rests for an instant as 
though to get her breath before run- 
ning excitedly into the hive. As she 
moves among her fellows she offers 
her tongue first to one and then an- 
other, as though to give them a sample 
of her load. Suddenly she begins a 
funny dancing about as though to rid 
herself of some clinging substance. 
She moves first one way and then an- 
other, all the time performing a wild 
dance which attracts the attention of 
the idle Workers near at hand. It is 
assumed that this dance is for the 
purpose of informing the inmates of 
the hive that vacation is over and that 
the harvest is now ready. One after 
another of the Workers which ap- 
proach the dancer to sample her spoils, 
makes a hasty toilet and departs for 
the fields. As each one returns she 
behaves in similar manner, and soon 
the excitement of the first fielder per- 
vades the whole hive. Whether it be 
a source of water to provide for the 
needs of the brood in early Spring, of 
pollen to supply the need of bread, or 
of nectar from which the main harvest 
is stored, the returning scouts adver- 
tise the fact in the same manner. 

It is when the honeyflow comes on 
in earnest, that the great excitement 
begins. The finding of a source of 
water or pollen will start enough Bees 
afield to supply the colony needs, but 
when nectar is abundant the entire 
working force exerts itself to the 
limit. Soon the air will be filled with 
flying Bees going and coming with 
their loads of nectar. The excited 
dancers communicate the good news 
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to first one part of the hive and then 
another, until every Bee feels the urge 
to add to the incoming store. 


Much of our knowledge of what 
goes on within the hive at this 
time is due to the untiring efforts of 
my friend, Doctor O. Wallace Park, 
who has spent uncounted hours in 
finding out the secrets of the hive. 
He appears to have been the first to 
discover the complete routine of the 
Bees in the ripening and storing of 
honey, although portions of it have 
long been known. 


Instead of depositing her load di- 
rectly in the cells herself, the Field 
Bee transfers it to one or more House 
Bees. While the House Bee takes over 
the load she strokes the Field Bee 
with her forefeet and the antennae of 
both insects are in motion, one strik- 
ing against the other. As soon as the 
load is disposed of, the Field Bee takes 
a taste of food, cleans herself a bit, 
takes a short rest and then returns to 
the field for another load. 


Now begins the process of ripening 
the raw nectar into honey. This is 
the House Bee’s job and it goes on 
continually during the harvest season. 
Visit the hives at any hour, day or 
night, and listen to their humming. 
All is activity. Air currents are kept 
moving, the honey is taken from one 
cell and placed in another, probably 
in much the same way that the maker 
of sorghum molasses moves it from 
one pan to another as it progresses 
in the boiling. 

Evidently the Bees add something 
to the raw nectar which they bring in. 
Enzymes start a mild fermentation 
of the sugars and the process of 
evaporation results in a product which 
under proper conditions will keep for 
an indefinite period. 

The House Bee with her load of 
fresh nectar looks for an uncrowded 
corner where she can begin her work. 
She forces the nectar out upon her 
tongue, pushes it forward and sucks 
it back again and again. For several 
seconds she keeps it moving thus, then 
rests briefly and continues again for a 
quarter hour or more. Apparently 
one purpose of this movement is to 
concentrate the nectar by elimination 
of excess moisture. She then enters 
a cell and deposits the honey against 
the upper rear wall where it runs 
down and remains in position with 
no air behind it. If some honey is 
already in the back of the cell she adds 
her load directly. If nectar is thin 
and there is plenty of storage room in 
the hive she may divide her drop in 
several cells to secure additional sur- 
face exposure to hasten evaporation. 


A further look will disclose fanning 
Bees at the entrance of the hive, start- 
ing air currents by violent motion of 
their wings. Others in different parts 
of the hive aid in this process, which 
like a series of electric fans, keeps 
the air moving and thus carries off the 
excess moisture from the ripening 
honey. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





“There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story for each stream and bower ; 
In every herb on which you tread, 
Are written words, which rightly read 
Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God.” 


—ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 


ONNY BLUEBELLS.—In Scotland 
they were called the aul’ man’s bell 
and people were afraid to pick the 

flowers. Other names are Abscess root, 
Canterbury Bells (because the flowers 
resembled bells rung by pilgrims en route 
to Canterbury to pray), Lady’s Thimble, 
Lady’s Nightcap, and the white Cam- 
panula was called St. John’s Staff. 
These bell-shaped blossoms are said to 
be shaped like olden mirrors, and because 
of this gave rise to many flower myths, 
one being that Venus lost her mirror and 
a shepherd boy found it. He became en- 
tranced by looking into its beauty which 
refiected the loveliness of Venus, but 
Cupid chancing by, recognized the lost 
mirror and took it away from the 
peasant boy, who was disconsolate. But 
looking down he saw the ground where 
it. had fallen when he rescued it was 
blossoming with Campanula. Some call 
it Wild Hyacinth, Crow Bells, Harebells, 
etc. 


In the hum of the market there is 
money, but under the Cherry tree there 
is rest.—Japanese Proverb 

East—West—all directions, Cherry 
blossoms deck the land with their beauty, 
and soon “she will make Cherry pie 
for charming Billy.” Cherries come 
under the planet Venus. The different 
species of both Cherry and Plum also 
yield a translucent gum, sometimes used 
as a substitute or to dilute tragacanth. 
Cherry bark has been much used in 
cough syrups, being agreeable to taste 
and having a certain mild sedative 
virtue. In Japan, Cherry blossoms are 
pickled, though the fruit is of no value. 
They are grown there for their floral 
beauty. 


The scent of flowers does not travel 
against the wind; but the odour of good 
people travels even against the wind; a 
good man pervades every place. 


The Dhammapada 


Bachelor’s Button—Bluebottle—Bluets, 
—and Cornflower; so-called because it 
blossoms in the field of grain in Europe, 
or Centaurea. Take your pick of names. 
These are old-fashioned flowers and a 
favorite with many. Blue flowers are 
more rare than other colors, and some 
landscape gardeners claim a small gar- 
den is given apparent distance and looks 
larger when planted largely with blue 
flowers. To dream of this blue flower 
(some Bachelor’s Buttons, however, have 
pinkish blooms) is said to mean “Quiet 
but devoted friends,” while the Sun is 
supposed to be its planet. The Cen- 
taurea made into an infusion was an old 
remedy for removing freckles. Also be- 
lieved good for inflamed eyes, and was 
used in making fumigating powders. 
One old myth is that a god wounded 
by an arrow poisoned with a serpent’s 
blood was instantly healed by the use 
of this flower. Romantic country girls 
used to pluck off the petals as they did 
the Daisy to divine their true love: 


“Now gentle flower, I pray thee tel] 


| 
4 
If my love loves, and loves m . 
So may the fall of morning — 


Keep the sun from fading th 

Now I remember the leaves 4, poy Fcy, 
He loves me not—he loves me—he loves 1 

He loves me! Yes, the last leaf—yes | ta 
I'll pluck thee not for that last sweet guess 


Blessed Thistle, an allied 

also used for divining Dupe a 
dream of being surrounded by it ® 
“good news comes.” Another—*qig._ 
culties overcome by firmness.” Jyp; 
rules the Thistle. On account P 7 
bitter principle it was believed gooq 2 
a tonic, relieving digestive disorders: 
also said to change the blood and aie 
one “merry as a cricket.” An ancient 
Order founded in France was named 
Order of the Thistle. The Thistle is the 
emblem of Scotland. There is a 
deal of romance surrounding this plant 
of which there are many types, Other 
names are Holy Thistle, Our Lady’s 
Thistle, ete. It is also mentioned in 
Bible. Anciently, some kinds of Thistles 
were eaten as a vegetable, similar to ggj. 
sify or vegetable oyster, and the leaves 
used for pot herbs. Russian peasants 
thought Satan sowed Thistle seeds they 
were such pests. Some of the species 
are very beautiful. One name for the 
plant, Hare’s Palace, originated from the 
idea that a poor rabbit would remain 
unmolested if hidden beneath the 
branches because none of its enemies 
would rush into Thistles however tempt. 
ing the hiding prey. Certain Birds are 
said to line their nests with the fluffy 
down attached to the seeds. 


Everything has its beauty, but not 
everyone can see it.—CONFUCIUS 


Next time you stop at a station to 
fill up the old carryall, don’t give the 
oil manufacturer all your gratitude, 
Save some credit for Dame Nature who 
was busy away back several million 
years ago, according to some geologists, 
They tell us minute, plant-like creatures 
of odd formation, maybe as many as a 
thousand to a drop, lived on the surface 
of the water. These little Diatom chaps 
died after awhile, even as we, and the 
tiny shells dropping to the ocean bed 
formed sort of an ooze. Ages ago when 
the water, covering certain spots, re 
ceded, the slow motion of the earth com- 
pressed this diatomaceous ooze _ into 
diatomaceous earth, and later on—a 
good while later—the oil, pumped into 
wells today. It is a long, long: story 
covering a long, long period of time, 
but vastly more interesting reading than 
bandit and murder stories. 


As the Bee collects nectar and departs 
without injuring the flower, or its colour 
or scent, so let the sage dwell on earth. 


Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, 
California, boasts a Shakespeare Garden, 
to be planted only with flowers and 
shrubs raised from seeds and cuttings 
procured straight from the poet’s garden 
at Stratford-on-Avon. It contains & 


bust of Shapespeare protected by a wall 
containing six panels upon which are 
lines taken from his writings mention 
ing various plants. 
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Alaculsy Valley—A Beautiful Nature Spot 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


Counties, Georgia. It is as old as 

the hills, but still is in the ex- 
clusive possession of Nature. I never 
tire of going there. Aside from a 
grist mill on the J acks River, and an 
old weather-worn, unpainted combina- 
tion school and meeting-house, one 
sees little signs of modern man. 


I’ LIES in Fannin and Murray 


leaned over, bending itself near the 
base under the pressure of its own 
weight. I never before saw a bent 
marble slab. 


I have visited many parts of the 
United States, but nowhere in Autumn 
time have I observed more gorgeously- 
colored foliage than that I found in 
Alaculsy Valley. In fact, every tree 





The old milldam on the Chable estate,—the huge Bird Sanctuary in the Alaculsy Valley 


I first visited it while the foliage of 
its vegetation was green, and again 
in November when it was golden. It 
is a narrow valley, wedged among the 
mountains, its heart pulsating with 
the Conasauga and the Jacks Rivers, 
whose throats and gizzards are filled 
with huge round stones. To-day one 
finds in the Alaculsy Valley conditions 
that existed fifty years ago in the 
modern South, and in many parts of 
the North, a hundred years ago. This 
makes it a drawing card for those who 
love Nature. 

The road is a plain surface for the 
most part, with few cuts and no fills. 
It is the kind that discourages the 
motorists, which will guarantee the 
safety of its many wild flowers and 
shrubs for years to come. 

The narrow valley has been made 
fertile by the soil washing from the 
sides of the mountains and hills which 
has left its sides rock-ribbed and 
gaunt in many places. Despite this 
condition, Nature grows her Hem- 
locks, Oaks, Hickories, Poplars, Maples 
and other trees. 

Apples grow as if the modern 
orchard pests have never discovered 
the spot. 

I found three very interesting 
things in the Alaculsy, viz: A huge 
Bird Sanctuary; Katydids that made 
their rasping noise in mid-day; and a 
marble slab that was standing up- 
right at the bottom, but its top had 


that I saw, save the Evergreens, was 
marked with its own peculiar and 
charming color, and here and there a 
Maple, and a Sourwood tree, built a 
huge bonfire on the mountain. 
Alaculsy,—a sweet sounding Indian 
name, that smacks of the Cherokee 
flavor, as beautiful as the handsome 
little narrow valley that it designates! 





Volvox Globator 


ISHERMEN on our inland lakes, 

and those having cottages about 
them will be familiar with the condi- 
tion of the water known as “in blow.” 
The water becomes of a greenish mass 
and at times an object immersed a 
foot will scarcely be discerned. 

The cause is a microscopic sphere 
filled with green particles. New 
spheres form within to, of themselves, 
grow and develop as the old sphere 
bursts. Hence a rapid and abundant 
development. It can all be observed 
under the microscope. 


The little globes have cilia or hairs 
projecting by the movement of which 
a revolving motion is gained, giving 
it its descriptive name, revolving 
globe. The voluntary use of the cilia 
would indicate an animal trait, but no, 
our object is ascribed to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Should one take a drop of water 
from a ditch,—“frog spittle,”—and 
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place it under a miscroscope a whole 
menagerie of life would be seen in 
setting of green and gold vegetation. 
What may be vegetable or animal 
would be very difficult to determine, 
but certainly movement is not a trait 
of the animal only. 

Let us look at an object anchored 
by a coiled stem, and appearing only 
as a slight protuberance on the sur- 
face. When all seems quiet and peace- 
ful it rises from its base, unfolds 
petals as a flower, sets in motion cilia 
to form a vortex in which particles 
enter the blossom, and looks for all 
the world like a bell flower. At the 
slightest hint of danger, and it seems 
very sensitive, it snaps back by coil- 
ing the slender stem, folds its petals 
and lies inert. Other moving objects 
will include diatoms, boat-shaped and 
with jerky poorly-steered movements. 

So plants do move. Why, even the 
Olive, as a mature tree, will split. its 
trunk into several sections, each be- 
coming separate and moving apart. 
What was a tree, becomes a clump of 
them. By what strange law this? 

As to the microscope, a treat awaits 
the one that uses it. Fierce objects, 
with spikes in lieu of legs, tear about 
leaving ruin in their wake. New 
creations are there, and the primitive 
form of life, jelly-like protoplasm, can 
be studied. 

And it will all be in such a beautiful 
setting of green and gold. 

J. QUAY 





The Plum Curculio 


"THE Plum Curculio is the pestifer- 
ous weevil that gives us the wormy 
peach and looks very much like the 
cotton boll weevil, the chestnut weevil, 








Here is a Curculio walking over a 
young Peach. The picture is printed di- 
rectly from a movie film, and when it is 
thrown on the screen, the “Bug” is as 
big as a calf. 
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and the hickorynut Curculio. She is a 
very solemn-looking creature, and 
when you give a peach tree a sudden 
jar in early Spring, when the petals 
are shed and the calyx is slipping off, 
the Curculio tumbles to the ground 
and plays ’possum. 

When I was a farmer boy, some- 
times when I got hold of a pair of 
work shoes that hurt my toes, I would 
slash the leather into strips with my 
pocket knife, which loosened up the 
pressure. 

Did you ever notice that the peach 
Curculio cuts a single hole into a young 
peach and then draws a curving line 


about it that looks like a crescent? 
She thus describes the emblem of Tur- 
key and wins the name “Little Turk” 
for herself. 

Through the single hole she pushes 
her tiny egg that hatches into the 
worm in the peach. The curving line 
called the crescent is done for the 
same purpose that I slashed my 
shoes,—to loosen up the pressure so 
the fast growing young peach would 
not crush the egg before it hatched. 

Who says that even a little Beetle 
cannot use “horse sense” when it is 
necessary ? 

ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





The Oldest Aviators 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


N MAY 21, 1927, when Capt. 
Charles A. Lindbergh made his 
trans-oceanic flight from New 

York to Paris, next day the world was 
startled at the achievement. I would 
not like to be understood as writing a 
word to minimize that daring deed, 
but it was nothing, new in Nature. 
The world re-acted to the feat as it 
never had before, making demonstra- 
tions that had never been equalled, 
even for the receptions of kings and 
presidents. However, it created no 
excitement or notice among the crea- 
tures beneath man which have been 
performing similar feats for ages 
with wings and tails. 

Lindbergh thus became the hero of 
more young people in a shorter time 
than has any person who has ever 
lived. He won a worldwide renown 
that left Robinson Crusoe far in the 
limelight! 

The White Bird, “The Spirit of St. 
Louis,” had for its pilot a man with 
Bird-courage, Bird-poise, Bird-deter- 
mination, Bird-habits, Bird-knowl- 
edge, and a Bird’s disposition. With 
these characteristic traits, it was quite 
impossible for him to fail, barring a 
broken machine and stormy weather. 

It was chiefly Lindbergh’s Bird-dis- 
position that gave him success, and he 
has shown his Bird-nature since then 
by not permitting fame and praise to 
unbalance his better judgment. His 
nature sheds his showers of world- 
wide fame as perfectly as a Bird’s 
feathers shed water! 

It was nothing new in the Bird and 
Insect world, so why should these 
creatures marvel over the feat? The 
Golden Plover that takes a hop from 
Nova Scotia and does not stop until 
it reaches Brazil, a distance of 2,400 
miles, regards such flights as common. 


N OCTOBER 5, 1927, when Lind- 

bergh paid my home city a visit, 
he departed shortly after noon for 
Birmingham, Alabama, flying high 
over Lookout Mountain. A few min- 
utes after his plane passed over, while 
I was gazing in the direction that he 


had gone, it was a queer co-incidence, 
that in the warm sunshine, I should 
witness a Spider push her silken para- 
chute off from a Crepe Myrtle bush in 
my yard. The device which was a 
little more than 7 feet long, floated 
against the light wires as it ascended, 
but soon the ingenious aviator so ma- 
nipulated it that it broke loose and 
rose upwards. Spiders build such de- 
vices for safe and comfortable travel- 
ing. 

The solid-brown Spider was sitting 
in the parachute where the strands 
joined near the bottom. One of the 
beams was quite broad and much 
longer than the rest. It rose upright 
into a dependable column. The device 
kept floating upwards until it was 
about forty feet from the ground, and 
then it passed over an Elm tree of 
that height. The Spider moved in the 
direction of Lookout Mountain as if 
she were following on Lindbergh’s 
trail. The sun was shining so 
brightly and the Spider’s body was so 
brown that she was plainly visible, but 
since I was bareheaded, a_ sneeze 
caused me to lose sight of her and her 
airship. 

People generally have not taken 
notice of the Spider’s achievements as 
an aviator. The most of the Spiders 
are so small they escape general ob- 
servation, but thousands of them be- 
come navigators of the air, and move 
from place to place in their silken 
airplanes. 

I have observed more larger Spiders 
taking flight in the middle of the day 
during late Summer and early Autumn 
than at any other time. I think the 
reason for this is because the sun’s 
rays are beating almost directly down, 
causing the hot air to rise rapidly. 
If a wisp of cotton or a dandelion 
seed-parachute is released over a hot 
stove, when it shoots upwards, it af- 
fords a most excellent illustration how 
the Spider is able to move upwards 
on a warm day. This is very im- 
portant, for it takes the airplane 
straight up, and there is less danger 
of the thing being wrecked. Despite 








these precautions, however, tho 

of these devices may be noticed 
Autumn wrecked on wires, corni 
and treetops. But how does the § ide 
know the best hour during the ann 
to spin the device and to release it? 





Random Nature Notes 


Farmers in the South for 
years have been making a good saly 
known as Barefoot grease from the 
roots of a wild plant called Yellow 
Leafcup. 


Many species of Spiders remain 
active during the Winter. Their webs 
may often be observed on most any 
warm sunny day. 


The woodlands in the South contain 
a beautiful wild Hyacinth (Quamagig 
hyacinthina) that is in full bloom jp 
the month of May. 


Who can tell us of the use of the 
tasty roots of the wild plant commonly 
called Angelico or Nondo (Ligusticum 
canadense)? Its roots bear the odor 
of Celery. 


A wild tree, worthy of cultivation 
because of its pink lavender foliage, 
is known as Georgia Bark (Pinckney 
pubens), a native of Florida, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. 


Few people fully appreciate the 
economic importance of the Warblers, 
They are really the “watch-dogs” of 
the foliage, for they capture innumer- 
able hosts of plant lice, leaf-hoppers 
and other insects that disturb the 
peace of the treetops. 


It sometimes pays financially to 
know a little more about Nature than 
the other fellow does. Not long ago 
I interviewed a man who collected on 
an insurance policy because his at- 
torney accidentally learned that a 
Spider is not an Insect. The policy 
carried a clause exonerating the com- 
pany from responsibility in disabilities 
arising from the bites of insects. 
Therefore the insurance company re 
fused to pay, but it cost them $90 to 
find out that a Spider is not an Insect! 


The following brief paragraph from 
Thoreau’s “A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers,’ makes the 
reading of the book worth while: 

“As surely as the sunset sky in my 
latest November shall translate me t 
the ethereal world, and remind me of the 
ruddy morning of youth; as surely % 
the last strain of music which falls m 
my decaying ear shall make age to be 
forgotten, or, in short, the manifold i- 
fluences of Nature survive during 
term of our natural life; so surely my 
Friend shall forever be my Friend, 
reflect a ray of God to me, and time 
foster and adorn and consecrate ou 
Friendship, no less than the ruins 
temples. As I love Nature, as I love 
singing Birds, and gleaming stu 
and flowing rivers, and morning 
evening, and Summer and Winter, I lov 
thee, my Friend!” 





April, 1999 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








sssnnaeeel 


PRIL finds Mother Nature very 
A much awake, bustling about set- 


i i for the 
ting her house in order 
busy season which is at hand. 


April rains have trickled into 
a ny telling the Earthworms 
that it is time to get up and be about 
their important business of ventilat- 
ing the soil with the myriads of tun- 
nels which they build during the 
months when the ground is not frozen. 
The lowly little Earthworm that can 
neither see nor hear, is also respon- 
sible for keeping the soil mixed up as 
he brings to the surface small portions 
of clay from underneath, and takes 
pack with him a load of top soil. 


In quiet bays of certain little 
streams we may find quantities of 
tender Water Cress inviting us to help 
ourselves. Unharmed by the ice of 
Winter, it lifts its leafy heads above 
the ripples in a profusion of green. 


In the marshy woodlands, the Tooth- 
wort blossoms are unfolding in num- 
bers, and in the same locality Skunk 
Cabbages which blossomed earlier are 
leafing out, spreading themselves over 
considerable territory. 


The fragile, waxen flowers of the 
Bloodroot are peeping out at us from 
nooks and corners on sunny uplands, 
and the grassy fencerows are carpeted 
with smiling Spring Beauties. 


Bloodroot is something of a trav- 
eller, always putting the best foot 
forward, so to speak. Each year it 
places next year’s sprouts one step 
ahead, or in other words, its roots go 
forward, and the blossoms are ad- 
vanced a little more each year. There 
is no reason why, if undisturbed, the 
Bloodroot cannot live for centuries, 





and in so doing become a seasoned 
traveller. 


Like stubby, folded little umbrellas, 
the Mandrakes are pushing their way 
through on sunny woodland slopes, 
where a little later we find them with 
umbrellas opened wide, shading their 
dainty blossoms. 


April brings Hepaticas, Anemones, 
Adder Tongues, Trilliums, and so 
many more, that space will not allow 
for enumeration, but we will find them 
nevertheless if we take frequent 
rambles to the woods this month. 


The wild Water Fowls are return- 
ing to their favorite Northern lakes 
and ponds, where soon they will take 
up domestic duties in old, familiar 
haunts. 


Many of our Birds have already re- 
turned to us, and many more are ar- 
riving each day. Nothing brings the 
message of Spring quite so convinc- 
ingly as the song of returning Birds. 


The bare trees afford little protec- 
tion to the early nesting Birds, but the 
brave Robins, undaunted, build their 
first nests in full view of the public. 
The Crows, too, are at a disadvantage, 
for their large brushy nests will surely 
be seen, high up in forked branches. 
The Bluebirds, Chickadees, Nut- 
hatches and Woodpeckers have the ad- 
vantage of nesting in holes of trees 
and posts, and so do not need the pro- 
tection of the foliage that will be so 
ample a few weeks hence. 


The dry Oak leaves of last year may 
still be clinging to the trees, and when 
the April sun hides its face and the 
April wind blows chill, one may 
shudder and be reminded of November 




















The marshy pond among the Willows, where the Frogs make merry 
at night, and the Red-winged Blackbirds hold concerts by day 
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as the mummy leaves rustle in a very 
fall-like fashion. 


This month we may perhaps see our 
first Snake. Time was when it was a 
popular superstition to kill the first 
Snake we saw and so dispense with all 
our enemies for the year. Now, we 
know better; for to kill a Snake is to 
kill a friend of mankind. In April 
meadows where last year’s grass is 
dry and bunchy, we may encounter 
numerous little Garter Snakes out for 
their first sunning, and they will 
scurry in every direction, as anxious 
to flee from us as we are from them. 


Along the river banks, fishermen, 
lured forth by April, sit patiently with 
rod and line, and sometimes a nice 
“stringer” of Fish may be discerned 
anchored close beside him. 


The gardens are fragrant with the 
blossoms of Hyacinths and Narcissus, 
and great clumps of gay Daffodils 
smile so brightly that one suspects 
they are trying to vie with the Sun 
for honors. 


Of interest in the Heavens this 
month is the rising of Arcturus on the 
Eastern, and slightly-northern ho- 
rizon. It is the brightest star in the 
constellation Bootes, which is kite- 
shaped. Arcturus may be more easily 
located by those unfamiliar with it, 
by tracing the handle of the Dipper 
in an extended slight curve until one 
reaches the bright star. In olden 
times when sailors, each Spring, first 
glimpsed Arcturus rising, it meant for 
them that the storms of Winter were 
passing, and the more tranquil waters 
of Summer would soon rule the sea. 


Our dear old favorites of the winter 
sky are fast passing from our sight. 
In the early evening we may still see 
the giant Orion with his faithful dogs ° 
at his heels, but he seems far away 
and out of place on the Western ho- 
rizon which hides him from view. 


Winter Stars are the favorites, al- 
though Spring and Summer will bring 
some interesting Stars also. But Sum- 
mer has so many other interests that 
we need not grieve over the absence of 
noted Stars. 





Poison Ivy Remedy 


One of our fellow members, Mr. 
Charles F. Krieg of Columbus, Ohio, 
sends in the following experience with 
relation to Poison Ivy poisoning. Mrs. 
Krieg inadvertently was poisoned and 
the difficulty began to spread, he says. 
A relative who formerly lived in the 
country told her to crush the leaf of a 
garden bush bean and rub the juice over 
the affected part. She did this and the 
effects of the Ivy disappeared in a few 
days. A few months later Mr. Krieg 
himself was poisoned and resorted to the 
same remedy with a similar cure. He 
says that while neither case was serious 
and he does not know why the cure was 
so effective, he would like to pass it on 
for the benefit of others who may lack 
any other handy remedy. 


—(Nature Magazine) 
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Grapevines on Buildings 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


RAPEVINES usually grow very 

well when trained on the sides 

of buildings. In fact, I suspect 
that the arrangement is better for the 
vines than for the buildings, unless 
the vines are pruned regularly and the 
buildings protected from decay by fre- 
quent applications of paint. 

The vine is a lover of sunlight and 
air, and it would be difficult to find a 
warmer, sunnier location than the 
south side of a building. The warmth 
of a southern exposure is especially to 
be desired here in New England where 
the season is too short for some of the 
splendid late varieties like Catawba; 
and even Concord sometimes fails to 
develop its full flavor. 

Vines on south walls start earlier 
in Spring than others and have the 
advantage of a longer season in which 
to grow and ripen. They are also 
more likely to suffer from late Spring 
frosts, although the Grape starts into 
growth late in Spring and escapes 
many frosts that damage other fruits. 
This frost proposition is more im- 
portant south of New England than 
here, where Spring usually comes to 
stay when it finally does arrive. 


EXAMINE THE SOIL 


A poor soil is probably the most 
common cause for the failure of 
Grapes to grow when planted beside 
buildings. It is a common practice to 
grade around buildings with soil 
thrown out of the cellar hole or hauled 
in from some place where the soil is 
of little value for crop production. 
While Grapes do not require a highly 
fertile soil, as garden soils go, there 
isn’t anything that will flourish on 
heavy subsoil clay or a pure gravel 
fill. 

A little attention at planting time 
will save a lot of trouble in getting 
vines started in such soils. Once the 
vines are started and have sent their 
roots abroad, they are good foragers 
and will take care of themselves about 
as well as any fruit plants we have; 
but they need some help in getting 
started. 

There is more than one way to start 
plants in such soils and the ingenuity 
of the gardener is of more value to 
him than rules, but I have found a 
barrow-load of garden loam a good so- 
lution to the problem and one that is 
fairly easily worked out. Just dig a 
large hole and see that the roots are 
set in good loam. If the soil is al- 
ready fairly fertile a little bone meal 
or well-rotted manure mixed with the 
soil will help, but caustic fertilizers 
’ should be kept away from the roots 


or they may do more harm than good. 
Even manure is likely to do some 
damage if it is coarse or if it is used 
too liberally. 

Plants that have been set for a year 
or more and have not grown much, 
may sometimes be started with Ni- 
trate of Soda or Sulphate of Ammonia, 
but I suspect that in the long run it 
would pay to take up the vine and re- 
set it in such a way that it has a 
fighting chance. The longer I work 
with plants the less I am inclined to 
temporize with those which fail to 
grow properly. That is one place 
where drastic and radical measures 
are best in the end, for the slight 
difference between little growth and 
plenty of it, is often the difference be- 
tween flat failure and conspicuous suc- 
cess. 

THE SUPPORT 


Vines against wooden buildings 
keep the boards damp and may shorten 
their period of usefulness. Very often 
the vines are fastened directly to the 
wall with leather strips. That is the 
easiest and, from the standpoint of 
the wall; the worst way to do it. There 
is no particular advantage in having 
the vine flat against the boards, and 
it might better be trained on a support 
several inches away. If the trellis 
posts are given a bolted joint just 
above the ground, the support may be 
swung out and down without ruining 
the vine when the building is painted 
or repaired. 


Vines on such supports should be 
taken down each Spring and pruned 
as they are put back. That is not 
difficult if it is done every year, but 
if the vines are allowed to go for a 
generation without attention it may 
take two or three years of manipula- 
tion to get them back into shape for 
easy handling. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Don’t forget to prune the Grape- 
vines this Spring. It is one of the 
most effective things which you can 
do to improve the crop. It is certainly 
better to prune Grapes after the sap 
has started to flow than not to prune 
them at all, for “bleeding” does not 
seem to do any appreciable harm. 


The early sprays to tree fruits are 
most important, and they should be 
applied with care. Pests which escape 
the early sprays are difficult to con- 
trol later. The secret of success lies 
in spraying thoroughly with the right 
materials at the right time. 


April, 1929 


New-set trees in sod la 
grow best when circles pedi. 
trunks are kept in cultiva 
few years. The soil should 
often enough to keep the 
weeds down. 


all 
about the 
tion for a 
be stirred 
grass and 


Burn the orchard brushpile 
first” opportunity. It harbors pe’ 
and is unsightly,—there is no real ey, 
cuse for saving it. , 


An application of quickly-ayai 
nitrogenous fertilizer like Nitrate 
Soda, or Sulphate of Ammonia, about 
two weeks ahead of blossoming time 
is a real help to the tree at fruit set- 
ting time. It is of greatest value to 
old trees and others that are not very 
vigorous, and on such trees annual 
fertilization should be a standard 
practice. 


In fertilizing fruit trees try to aq. 
just the application to the needs of the 
tree. Always note the size of the a 
plication and when time for fertiliza- 
tion comes around again increase or 
decrease the amount in accordance 
with the apparent needs of the tree. 





Pruning Brambles at Planting 


‘Ts roots of Raspberry and Black- 
berry plants usually come from the 
nursery with about a foot of old cane 
attached. The cane serves as a con- 
venient handle in planting, but if it 
is not removed before growth starts 
most of the growth of the first year 
is likely to go into the development of 
fruiting branches from the buds on 
these canes and the rows do not fill in 
with new canes. 








Cuthbert red Raspberries fruiting the 
year they were set. Note the absence of 


new canes. Fruiting should have been 
prevented by cutting the plants back 
nearly to ground level after planting. 


After planting it is best to cut the 
cane back almost to ground level. The 
only reason for leaving any of it is to 
mark the row in case cultivation is ad- 
visable before the new shoots are up. 
If a strong growth of new canes from 
the roots can be forced during the 
first Summer, a sizable crop may be 
harvested in the second Summer. New 
cane growth is much more important 
than any fruit which may be forced 
from the plants in their first season. 


R. A. VAN METER 
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: April in the Hardy Garden 


BY JAMES H. BISSLAND, (Mass.) 
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SoILS AND FERTILIZERS FOR PERENNIALS 


HILE there is no universal soil 
Wennaition that will meet the re- 
quirements of all perennials, 
tically all of the hardy plants that 
practically al d ‘Il 
are grown 1n the home garden wi 
thrive in the same kind of soil. The 
soil that is ideal for most hardy plants 
is one that is deep, well-drained, full 
of humus to retain moisture, free 
from excess Clay that will cause bak- 
ing, and neutral as to excess acidity 
or alkalinity. ; 

There should be at least eighteen 
inches of good loam in the perennial 
garden. If there is not that amount 
there naturally, it should be provided 
artificially by digging out enough sand 
and replacing it with well-rotted com- 
post until the desired depth has been 
reached. sae 

If, in addition, the top soil is of 
poor quality and is very sandy, it 
should be mixed with well-rotted cow 
manure and old material from the 
compost heap. A hot, sandy spot will 
grow but few plants, and none of the 
showy Phloxes or other old favorites 
will thrive there; but, to a certain ex- 
tent, a barren, sandy, dry spot may 
be made to bloom by planting An- 
themis, some of the Achilleas, and 
any of the succulents such as the 
Sedums and the Sempervivums. While 
none of these are very showy, they are 
interesting and worthy of growing. 
Needless to say, they will all do better 
on a better soil. 

A clay soil is nearly a hopeless prop- 
osition. There is nothing that will 
thrive on a heavy clay soil. In an ex- 
tremely wet season everything will 
rot, while in a very dry season, the 
ground will bake so hard that the 
plants will literally smother to death. 
At all events a dry, hot season is pref- 
erable to a wet season when one is 
dealing with a heavy soil. An excess 
of clay can be remedied in small areas 
by removing some of the clay and 
dumping in humus (leaf mold, rotted 
sods, or old manure) and plenty of 
sharp sand; until, after thorough mix- 
ing with what clay there is left, you 
have a soil that approximates a good 
friable loam in texture. The quan- 
tities of sand and humus that will 
have to be added depend entirely upon 
the original soil, and is a question that 
— be settled by the gardener him- 
self. 

Coal ashes have been found to be of 
considerable value in lightening heavy 
soils. They have small food value ;— 
their action is mostly mechanical. 

It may be that conditions in some 
places are so bad that even with this 
treatment, the drainage will be so 
poor that after a heavy rain, the bed 
so treated will fill up with water and 
will remain that way several days, 
much to the detriment of the plants. 


This condition demands drastic meas- 
ures in the form of drain tiles laid 
under the flower garden and leading 
to some slope where the water can be 
discharged. This is an expensive 
process. 

The majority of perennials desire 
a soil which is neither acidic or 
alkaline. A sour soil does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the drainage is 
poor. Excess acidity is enjoyed by 
evergreens; the broad-leaf evergreens 
and certain perennials that are com- 
monly found growing in the woods 
where the soil is naturally acidic. Per- 
ennial plants that demand acidic con- 
ditions are those that at the same time 
demand shade. They are the so-called 
natives, the Trilliums, Trailing Ar- 
butus, and the Partridge Berry. None 
of them are found in the ordinary 
home perennial garden where the 
more showy plants are grown. 

So unless one is interested in the 
little native plants, it will be safe 
enough to make the soil for the per- 
ennial garden a neutral one. For the 
benefit of those who may wish to make 
the soil acidic for some other part of 
the grounds, possibly for a bed of 
Rhododendron, it may be done by the 
addition of pine needles to the soil, 
by a liberal application of granulated 
peat, or by the addition of tanbark. 

Some of the more common peren- 
nials like a certain amount of lime in 
the soil. Lime is not a fertilizer,—it 
is a soil corrective. Delphiniums are 
benefited by liberal applications of 
slaked lime; it keeps them in a healthy 
condition to withstand blight. Baby’s 
Breath, and all other members of the 
Gypsophila family (G. repens, G. 
acutifolia, G. cerastoides, etc.) all like 
an alkaline soil. In fact, their com- 
mon name Chalk Plant would indicate 
this. Scabiosa caucasica is another 
lovely plant that appreciates plenty of 


‘lime. 


The Bearded Iris sometimes indi- 
cate their need for lime by refusing 
to bloom even when other conditions 
are satisfactory. The Beardless Iris 
in all varieties, (I. siberica, etc.) do 
not like lime, so never give it to them. 

An occasional Campanula desires a 
mild dose of lime, but as a rule the 
Campanulas do better on a neutral 
soil. Certain Campanulas, notably C. 
pulla, C. allioni and C. excisa, will not 
tolerate lime in any form; while C. 
barbata, and C. abietina will stand 
considerable lime. 


Plenty of gravel and medium-sized 
stones in the soil are not a detriment 
except that they may interfere slightly 
with the processes of preparation and 
cultivation. Many of the so-called 
rockery plants or alpines, notably the 
Gentians and the Androsaces delight 
in a gravelly soil. Even the common 
perennials will thrive as well on a 
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stony soil as they will on a soil free 
from stones of any kind, provided of 
course, that they have plenty of food. 

A perfect plant food contains three 
essentials which are commonly sup- 
plied to plants growing in the wild 
state, by nature. But in the garden 
where we very carefully clean up all 
refuse, removing it, and all the plant 
tops, we quickly exhaust the soil by 
continually drawing from it, yet never 
returning anything to it. This is why 
plant food in some form must be sup- 
plied at intervals by the gardener. 

The three essentials are nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash, all three 
of which must be supplied to the 
plants if they are to be kept in the 
best of condition. 

The fertilizers in common use are 
barnyard manure, dried animal ma- 
nures, chemical fertilizers, ground 
bone, cottonseed meal, tankage, fish 
scraps and blood. 

Stable manure is very low in food 
value, being, as it is procurable now- 
adays, mainly bedding material. Such 
a manure heats up very quickly, and 
to a dangerously high temperature, 
and should never be applied to plants 
while it is fresh. The process of com- 
posting allows time for all the heat of 
decomposition to be removed, but at 
the same time, unless the manure is 
composted under cover, much of the 
plant food will be leached out by rains. 
The main use of stable manure is for 
supplying humus to soils lacking that 
element. Stable manure is full of 
weed seeds, and hence is undesirable 
for use in the garden. 

Dried sheep and goat manure, col- 
lected from cattle cars and stockyards 
has much less bedding material in it, 
hence it is richer in plant foods. The 
process of drying also removes, or 
rather kills, the weed seeds. There- 
fore this product is a very valuable 
means of supplying plant food. It is 
very mild’ in its action and will not 
burn the foliage of plants. This makes 
it valuable for broadcasting over beds 
of plants where it would be a practical 
impossibility to scatter a fertilizer 
without getting some of it on the 
leaves. 

The chemical fertilizers are com- 
pounded of various nitrates, phos- 
phates, and potash, so that they supply 
the three essential elements of fertil- 
ity. They are obtainable in several 
different formulas, so that you can 
obtain a fertilizer that is high in one 
element and low in another to suit 
your requirements. They are very apt 
to burn the foliage of plants they come 
in contact with. 

Ground bone, tankage, and blood, 
are special fertilizers in that they are 
incomplete; they do not contain all 
three elements of fertility. 

The finer that bone is ground the 
quicker it acts, but at best it is slow 
compared with the other forms. Bone- 
meal and tankage contain little potash. 

Cottonseed meal is rich in nitrates, 
and in addition supplies a little humus 
to the soil. It is most effective when 
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it is worked into the soil instead of 
being scattered on top. 

Nitrogen in any form, whether as 
ammonia or as nitrate of soda, is valu- 
able in aiding leaf production. Use 
clear nitrate of soda (but in small 
amounts) or any fertilizer rich in ni- 
trates on plants grown primarily for 
their foliage. An excess of nitrate on 
a flowering plant will result in enor- 
mous top growth at the expense of 
flowers. 

The phosphates are valuable for 
building up a sturdy plant structure 
and for encouraging the formation of 
flowers. This is the principal con- 


stituent of bone meal and fish scrap. 
Potash assists in building up the 


woody fibre in a plant and will counter- 
act the weakening effects of too much 
nitrogen which, acting as a stimulant, 
will produce rapid and weak growth if 
used alone. 


In review, the three elements of 
fertility are nitrogen for a stimulant 
and for leaf production; phosphates 
for stiffer growth and for flower pro- 
duction; and potash for wood fibre in 
the stalks. A lack of any one in the 
soil will have serious effects on the 
character of the plants produced. 





Some Indispensable Annuals 
BY W. T. WITHERS, (Ky.) 


HEN it comes to filling in the 

vacant spaces of the hardy 

border, nothing is quite so suit- 
able as some of the better Annuals, 
and for adding a bit of bright color to 
the midsummer flower garden, they 
are unexcelled. 

The elaborate seed catalogues, with 
florid descriptions and expensive illus- 
trations in color, however, keep the 
gardener guessing, and it is next to 
impossible to keep from being led 
astray into ordering the novelties, in- 
stead of sticking to the tried and 
tested old timers, of proven worth. 

I have tried out practically all An- 
nuals listed by seedsmen, and am con- 
vinced that less than twenty-five of 
them deserve a place in the average 
home garden, and for the benefit of 
the novice I have further reduced this 
list to less than a dozen, which I class 
as indispensable to any back yard 
where floriculture is a hobby. This 
list includes no plants that are not 
free-flowering and vigorous, simple of 
culture, and without insect enemies. 
Every one with the exception of the 
Poppy and Cornflower, start blooming 
early, and continue until cut down by 
the late frosts, furnishing an abun- 
dance of bloom during Midsummer 
and Fall when perennials are scarce. 
They are also excellent for house 
decoration as well as for garden adorn- 
ment. 

Ageratum.—Blue is a color much 
sought after, and this is of a shade 
quite different from any other flower. 
The larger growing variety is superior 
to the dwarf kind. 

Calendula.—A very double blossom, 
in shades of yellow all the way from 
lemon to orange-red. The plant is 
quite symmetrical. Grown extensively 
by florists as a cut-flower. 

Dianthus.—The Chinese Pink is not 
of quite such high class as the others 
in this list but is such a mass of 
bright bloom all Summer and Fall 
that it is entitled to a place in your 
collection. 

Cornflower.—Known also as Ragged 
Robin or Bluets. Some wonderful 
new tints of blue, purple, and pink 


have been recently originated which 
come in both singles and doubles. Has 
a long blooming season, commencing 
quite early, but dies down in Mid- 
summer. Grows like a weed and needs 
to be only planted once, as new plants 
— and become established before 
all. 

Pansy.—This and its twin sister, 
the Viola, possess a charm quite ex- 
clusively their own. Seed must be 
sown quite early, or better still in the 
previous August. 

Petunia.—The advent of Rosy Morn 
and the Diener originations, have 
placed this one-time neglected Annual 
in the front rank again. Especially 
fine when planted around small trees 
in a well-kept lawn. 

Poppy.—Simply scatter the seed in 
the very early Spring or in the pre- 
vious Fall, and without any cultivation 
you will be rewarded with a glorious 
display of the most beautiful shades of 
blended pink imaginable. 

Snapdragon.—Probably the most 
valuable Annual of them all, both as 
a florist cut-flower, or for the garden. 
Colors should not be mixed. A variety 
such as Indian Summer planted in a 
mass, is truly a thing of beauty. 

Zinnia.—Many gardeners scoff at 
this stiff-growing graceful plant, but 
nothing can quite take its place. The 
flowers are now of enormous size, and 
those of semi-double form can, with a 
little skill, be arranged as to be beau- 
tiful as cut-flowers. 

Ipomoea.—This is a rampant 
climber, and the variety Heavenly 
Blue, is in my estimation the most 
beautiful vine in cultivation. The 
shade of blue is truly heavenly, and it 
is a mass of bloom from August until 
frost. Unlike other Ipomoeas, (or 
Morning Glories,) the bloom remains 
open the greater part of the day; and 
the late-blooming sort which is the 
one sold by most seedsmen has no 
value, as it does not bloom until frost 
time, and all goes to vine. Very ef- 
fective if planted alongside of Climb- 
ing Roses and Clematis paniculata. 

Verbena.—This trailing plant will 
fill in spaces underneath other plants, 
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but really prefers the hot sun, 
vivid scarlets and soft pinks are 
vored by most gardeners, but my 
ns for the real blues. Ver = 
ave been much improved jn 
years. 


Two of the most beauti 
nuals,—Asters and Sweet Pal_At. 
omitted from this list, because neith 
succeed in this climate, ang are P 
difficult culture. Each dies back chew 
blooming time, and the Aster attracts 
= of oa Beetles. 

e much-planted Scarlet Sa 

be used in parks or other publie plans” 
but in my opinion is not suitable for 
the home garden. Nasturtiums if 
planted in a soil as rich as you need 
for other plants, go to vine, and are 
of doubtful beauty anyhow. Mari. 
golds make a fine show in the garden, 
but the objectionable odor is a dray. 
back. Cosmos gives us pretty blos- 
soms at the end of the season, but the 
shape and size of the plant is unde. 
sirable. Alyssum, Annual Chrysanthe. 
mum, Mignonette, Portulaca, Sa). 
piglossis and Scabiosa, all have merit, 
but are not outstanding. 





Mother Mouse Saves Her Family 


ONE day last Summer while cleaning 
out a small chicken house, I lifted a 
board and found beneath it, a little nest 
of feathers and straw, containing eight 
very tiny baby Mice. The little Mother 
was with them, but in a flash had scur- 
ried away to safety through a hole in the 
back of the chicken house. 

Of course I knew the practical thing 
to do was to kill the young ones and set 
a trap for the old one, but I am not fond 
of killing, and besides I was curious to 
see how the Mother Mouse would meet 
this emergency in her family life; so I 
quickly went outside the coop and looked 
in through a knot hole, keeping very 
quiet. 

In less than a minute the old Mouse 
flashed back through the hole from which 
she had gone away. She was frantic 
with alarm and anxiety upon finding her 
home uncovered and her young in dan- 
ger, and ran wildly back and forth a 
time or two. Then she found the nest, 
and instantly seizing one babe in her 
mouth, rushed out with it. 

I could not see where she went, but in 
less time than it takes to tell of it, she 
was back after another little one. She 
carried out three of them, then gathered 
up a mouthful of bedding and whisked 
out with that, probably thinking it dan- 
gerous for the children to lie uncovered. 

Then the other five were carried away, 
one after the other, in the greatest haste. 

I noticed that the little Mice kept very 
stiff and straight as they were being 
carried, like little sticks, and the Mother 
Mouse did not carry them by the back 
of the neck, as a Cat carries her kittens. 
She took them up by whatever part was 
handiest—a hind leg, a front leg, 4 
shoulder, or back. ; 

To me it was a very interesting little 
incident, showing this humble little 
Mother’s God-given love for her helpless 
little ones, and the promptness and effi- 
ciency with which she rescued them from 
their perilous situation. 

Etta M. Morse, (in Our Dumb Aw 
imals) 
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“Our Magazine Ki 


vacts from thousands of 
d, prove the unique rela- 
en The Flower Grower, tts 
We cooperate 


A few ext 
letters recewe 


ionship betwee , 
ae, and its Editor. 
for the good of all. 
“ joy your excellent magazine as 
Aang ny friends who became subscribers 
do many recommendation.” 
upon my (Regina, B. C., Can.) 
‘ from the pages of THE FLOWER 
-- learn mais ‘= only one among the dozen 
payernone magazines that I receive that wt read 
, ge ver to cover, advertising included. 
= (Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


t you a good many subscribers who 

i betsy highly of The Frower Grower, and 
this could not get along hap it, as Pag 

during the summer months. 
in the flower business during *Newark NS.) 

“ 1 as flowers radiate so much 
ha _ into my life, I cannot live without THe 
rowan GROWER.” (Nephi, Utah) 

“We have been reading and studying THE 
Fiower GROWER for a —n _—<. would gladly 

h azine alone necessary. 

—_—- (Glens Falls, N.Y.) 
LOWER GROWER is the best paper of its 
galt tiene ever read, J A, — to its 

th with much interest.” 

— (Somerset, Ky.) 
been a subscriber of THE FLOWER 
annie’ “for several years and have intended 
writing you to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
the magazine and how helpful I have found it 
in my efforts as gardener. While the growing 
season here is several months longer than in 
your section, as you stated in a former issue of 
Tae FLowerR GROWER, the fundamental principles 
of gardening apply = ~~ and I have 

azine of much value.” 
found the mag: are 


“Have eagerly anticipated the welcome sight of 
a new issue on the news-stands and I wish you 
much continued success.” (Pasadena, Calif.) 


“Every month I read my FLOWER GROWER and 
then it goes into eight different homes and comes 
back and I read it —_ and so gives pleasure 

d profit to many people.’ 
= (Chelmsford, Mass.) 

“Tue FLOWER GROWER is, without a doubt, the 
best flower magazine I have ever read, surpassing 
the higher priced magazine for ‘real, honest and 
understandable information. It has a friendly 
style to it, something the others have not. Getting 
the magazine each month is like getting ‘a letter 
from home.’ I can hardly wait for each issue. 
Keep the good work going.” (Dalton, Mo.) 

“At the last Peony and Iris show in June I 
won an award of six months’ subscription to your 
magazine which has made me a customer for life.” 

(Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“I enjoy the magazine very much and get 
much useful information from it. I wish you 
greater success for the coming year.” 

(Petersburg, Va.) 

“We look longingly for your paper toward the 
end of each month. Best wishes for you and your 
mission.” (Ypsilanti, Mich.) 


“I certainly do enjoy your magazine. It has 
such a ‘homey’ atmosphere, as well as being so 
full of things I want to know.” 

(Plandome, L. I., N.Y.) 


“I wish to have your magazine by me each 
month. I simply cannot do without it for pleas- 
ure, inspiration, and guidance in my garden 
operations.” (Capilano, B. C., Canada) 


“Inclosing check for three years’ subscription 
for Mr. D. He takes many garden magazines and 
I loaned him a few copies of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
He says it is far superior to any he receives.” 

(Salem, Ore.) 


“I am much pleased with THE FLOWER GROWER. 
I think any home is richer in its literature that 
has this publication. Please do not shorten your 
editorials. You have said a few things I feel 
were my own thoughts finely expressed.” 

(Fayetteville, N.C.) 


“Have read your magazine for some time, and 
each seems better than the previous one. You 
have the courage to call a spade a spade and each 
article has ‘Something refreshing about it. I spent 

evenings reading the January number and 
I am going back and read it all over. I wish you 
continued success.” (Sheboygan, Wis.) 


“No wonder you are so proud of THE FLOWER 
WER. Why not? It is the very best magazine 
that comes to my home. It should go into every 
e and in time would make the world a better 
Place in which to live.” (East Liverpool, Ohio) 


“It is always a pleasure to my entire family 

to receive Tue FLOWER GROWER each month. 

\ one of the six find articles that are valuable 

to him or her. We cannot afford to miss one 
copy. (New Richmond, Ind.) 
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STAGHORN SUMAC 


I believe your common Sumac of New 
York to be the same that is very com- 
mon in Wise.: Staghorn Sumac (Rhus 
typhina) also called Velvet Sumac and 
Vinegar Tree. 


It comes by its name “Staghorn” from 
its straggly branches spreading outward 
resembling horns of a stag. When tree 
is leafless this can be more readily seen, 
and when branches are young they are 
covered with soft, velvety down similar 
to that found on a young stag’s horns. 
Its other name “Velvet” is from the 
velvety softness, to both touch and sight, 
of the young branches, fruit-cones and 
leaves caused by numberless soft hairs. 
“Vinegar” is because of sour juice 
emitted by the red hairs covering fruit 
and twigs. Its botanical name “Rhus” 
is traced from a Celtic word meaning 
red; others derive it from a Greek word 
meaning run, because its roots spread 
by suckers underground far from the 
trunk. “Typhina” meaning giant, this 
being the largest of North American 
species; there are 120 species known. 


Staghorn Sumac is native of almost 
all parts of North America. Its sap is 
milky and sticky, turning black when 
exposed to the air. The yellowish, com- 
pact, terminal panicles of flowers are 
often tinged with red. The panicle of 
sterile flowers are about one-third larger 
than the fertile panicles. Both bark 
and leaves are rich in tannin. The leaves, 
often two feet long, mostly hang down, 
and are fern-shaped; leaflets numbering 
from 11 to 31, with saw-tooth edge; the 
longest leaflets are in the middle. 


Its crowded, one-sided berries form 
beautiful crimson cones that point up- 
ward; these remain over Winter fur- 
nishing food for Birds; 93 kinds are 
known to eat them. Have seen Sumac 
fruit for sale in cans, like any other 
canned goods, and was told it was used 
for pies. 

The bare frame of the tree is stiff, 
awkward and clumsy but when covered 
with its tufts of graceful leaves it is a 
thing of beauty. It grows as a shrub 
and into an umbrella-shaped tree 10 to 
30 feet high. It is rather flat-topped. 
Its height of beauty is reached in Au- 
tumn, when it warms up our landscape 
with that intense, brilliant, blazing red, 
no artist can do justice to. Have seen 
a sandy, rocky hill well-covered with it, 
and such a thrilling sight it was, when 
the leaves had changed to various shades 
of yellow, gold, orange, scarlet and 
crimson. 

When space permits, it is worthy of 
cultivation. Planted next to the house 
in the angles, it will give the house the 
good appearance (same as any shrub- 
bery will do) of belonging to the place, 
not just setting on top of the ground. 
It prefers limestone soil. 

Its worst fault is that the colored 
leaves drop all too soon. After a hard 
frost they are very deciduous; leaflets 
drop off the stem and the stem is soon 
forced off by the new leaf-bud formed 
beneath it. 

Have used the leaves in festoons, for 
indoor decorating. They were effective, 
but would be nothing lasting, for they 
soon wilt and curl up. 


Poison Sumac is found in swamps. It 
has shorter leaves with fewer leaflets 
with smooth margin; the clusters of 
white fruit are about the size of small 
peas. It ought never to be mistaken for 
the other Sumacs. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


USES FLOWER GROWER 
FOR CLIPPING 


My hobby is flowers but the spare 
time that I can obtain from my business 
is small, and therefore whenever I want 
to grow a certain kind of flower I want 
all the information obtainable with the 
least expenditure of time and effort. I 
therefore have a file with a folder for 
each flower in which I am interested. 
Running through THE FLOWER GROWER 
I clip everything pertaining to that 
flower, put it in a folder, and thus have 
a complete file whenever any informa- 
tion is desired on that particular subject. 


V. O. FisHEL, (Ohio) 
Eprtor’s NoTre:— 


This, of course, destroys THE FLOWER GROWER 
for reference purposes as each clipping doubt- 
less has valuable information on the back, but 
Mr. Fishel proposes to secure complete numbers 
for the year in addition. 

Other readers subscribe for two copies, one of 
— is used for clipping and the other for 

ing. 


BASKETS FROM GLAD LEAVES 


In the Fall of 1927, when I dug my 
“Glads,” it occurred to me that the cured 
leaves might be good material for bas- 
ketry. 


When separated and dried in the 
shade, they retain some of the green 
color, besides tan, and a lovely brown, 
which gives a beautiful variegated effect 
in the finished product. 


To turn material that otherwise would 
be wasted, into beautiful and useful ar- 
ticles, appealed to me as being real 
thrift; especially, as the articles appear 
to be as durable as willow or other ma- 
terial. 


At the Gladiolus show last September, 
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which was sponsored by the Corvallis 
Garden Club, this work was on exhibi- 
tion and proved to be quite an attrac- 
tion, eliciting much favorable comment. 

The bottoms were made of discarded 
cheese boxes, well scraped, sanded, and 
lacquered preferably with black; and 
perforated around the edge one-half inch 
apart with the smallest tool in a 
“Yankee” drill. 


A large-eyed, bluni-pointed needle is 
threaded with a strand of wet raffia. The 
leaves are used dry. Start in with a 
few leaves, using a simple basketry 
stitch, As the work progresses, add 
more leaves, carefully folding in the 
edges and ends, keeping a smooth sur- 
face both inside and out. The work is 
fascinating, is quickly done and may 
readily be taught to children. 

One’s ingenuity will suggest various 
shapes and sizes, oval or round, large or 
small, darning and work baskets, desk, 
dresser and sandwich trays, and odd- 
shaped bottles may be covered for flower 
containers. 

Perhaps it is because I love Gladioli 
so much that I want to save even the 
leaves. But all flowers appeal strongly 
to me. 

ANNIE M. BEALS, (Ore.) 


HOW TO MAKE A BIRD-BATH 


An attractive Bird-bath can be made 
from a 6-inch sewer-pipe, 2 feet long, 
that cost 32 cents. For bowl use a cover 
of a 12 gal. earthen jar, upside down. 
To hold it firmly tie a bottle of sand on 
to cover knob that will hang down in- 
side of pipe or the cavity may be filled 
with cement. Paint it all white. 

To make a Rustic Bird-bath: Fill a 
hollow stump with dirt in which plant 
Nasturtium seed around the edge, set 
a wooden bowl on top of soil for the 
water. When plants get to growing the 
Bird-bath is hidden from view, but the 
Birds know it is there and love it. 


RENA BAUuvER, ( Wisc.) 


GROWING THE WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 


The new Wrexham Delphiniums are 
very popular and when grown from re- 
liable seed give much satisfaction, the 
seedlings generally flowering the first 
year. 

Seed should be sown in boxes which 
are well-drained, and plenty of space 












PROPAGATION BY Division 











should be allowed for the seedlings to 
develop till ready for transplanting. As 
a protection against slugs, cover the box 
with cheesecloth of coarse mesh, this 
also helping germination. 

Seedlings started under glass early in 
March are ready for planting out in 
May and will flower during the Summer. 
Good seedlings can be propagated by cut- 
tings taken with a piece of the old 
root, A. B is useless, being taken too 
high and the stem is hollow. The finest 
types of the new strain are all grown 
from hand-fertilized seed. 


THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


TREE SURGERY VS. REPLANTING 


Since a small boy, I have been closely 
associated with the Trees of my native 
state, and have observed them more 
faithfully I believe, than is usual with 
boys born on the farm. I have also 
given considerable attention to the Trees 
of other states than mine as well as in a 
few foreign countries, and I have chosen 
to call myself a Reader of the Trees. 

I read Trees, just as one might read 
human nature. I love Trees and it is 
not pleasant to me when I see them 
mutilated, or neglected; or when I see a 
bit of space crying out in vain for the 
beauty and blessing of their adornment. 

Trees like people, are so tenacious of 
life when wounded, and so quick to be- 
come adapted when transplanted, that 
they seem to me to be especially intended 
for our use and admiration. 

Now there has been much spoken and 
written along this line, by thousands of 
others who feel as I do about Trees, in 
fact I believe that most people have some 
of this same sentiment. Because of this 
almost universal feeling toward these 
most majestic of all the earth’s adorn- 
ments, people’s sentiments have been 
much worked upon of late, and they 
have been persuaded to have great 
operations performed upon Trees which 
they desired to save. This is called tree 
surgery, and is surely a beautiful work, 
almost sacred, one might say. 

In case of many Trees of great age, 
or of some especial use, or with an in- 
teresting history, it might be profitable, 
even to a great sum, but there is an 
ever-increasing amount of the work be- 
ing done on very poor Trees, and at such 
em outrageous cost that the owner of 
the Tree can never more enjoy the sight 
of it because of the continual remem- 
brance of the hole it made in his bank- 
balance. 

Many of us feel sometimes that our 
doctors, lawyers and _life-insurance 
agents who have the care of human 
needs, often are more concerned with 
their own needs than with ours, and 
their solicitation for our needs is not as 
sincere as it might be. I have been feel- 
ing this same way about these tree sur- 
geons, and I believe that there is some 
reason for it. I will mention only one 
particular instance to show what I mean. 

In a large city near where I live, a 
woman of very modest means owns a 
property which has several mediocre 
Soft Maple Trees along the front, on the 
north side of the house. One of these 
Trees was plainly defective, and it was 
also mis-shapen and practically worth- 
less either for shade or ornament. One 
day some young men who were looking 
for jobs of tree surgery, noticed this Tree 
and after much preaching, and per- 
suasion, they induced the woman to let 
them repair the Tree, giving the im- 





pression that it would not cogt 
much. Well they went to work . 5 
three of them worked long enough 
that Tree, and used enough material = 
that the bill they presented to that 
woman’s astonished eyes was a li . 
more than $280. The Tree wil] aol 
look nice, and was not worth $25 either 
before or after being repaired, M 
such cases may easily be found but 7 
will only mention the one; it is pes h 
to explain what I want to show to oh 
lovers of Trees. 

How much better it would h 
if this woman had paid some lands 
gardener $50 dollars to dig that Tre 
out, and bring a fine healthy Tree (even 
though it were much smaller) to set jn 
its place. 

Everywhere we go, we see mis-shapen 
and mutilated trees which are hein, 
allowed to stand, and at the same time 
beautiful young Trees are being cut 
down from our clearings, and fence. 
rows, which would be so much better. 
and might be transplanted at a very 
small cost. I would rather spend two 
dollars planting the small Tree which 
may grow to a thing of value and beay 
than to spend one dollar saving a hope- 
less wreck. 


D. RoscoE BALDwin, (Ohio) 





PLANTING IRISES IN THE SPRING 


I want to agree with Geo. N. Smith 
as to spring-planting of Irises. Iris 
planted last year in early Spring had 
from four to ten stalks of bloom per 
clump. This year those planted in July 
only had one. 

Jos. SCHMIDT, (Va) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


I do wish that those who sell Regal 
Lily bulbs or seeds would say how deeply 
they must be planted, as I think many 
may be discouraged trying to grow them 
if such information is not given. 

Although this wonderful Lily comes 
from the cold climate of northern China, 
its little bulblets grown from seeds will 
all freeze unless planted below the heay- 
ing frost-affected area, to a depth of six 
inches. The bulbs should be put a foot 
below the surface. I learned by experi- 
ence, but have seen it stated since, al- 
though not by a commercial grower or 
dealer. 

Lilium auratum is affected the same 
way and that is not told about either. 


Mrs. F. H. Datey, (N. Y.) 


NOTES ON THE GINKO TREE 


I am interested in the article in THE 
FLOWER GROWER for February, on the 
Ginko tree. I believe a Japanese would 
make a wry face trying to pronounce 


the word as it is spelled through the - 


article. He would do better with Ging-ko, 
but he could get along very well as the 
U. S. Geological Survey uses the word, 
Ginko. That spelling is quoted in the 
article, page 48. (Transliterating from 
a language without an alphabet is, of 
course, difficult.) 

Under the picture on page 46, you 
comment on the supports to the branches. 
You are quite right about the supports. 
They are Bamboo poles, and the upper 
ends are tied to the branches of the tree 
in order that these branches may be kept 
off the ground, and the tree thereby of- 
fer shade, and keep a good form. The 
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is to all sorts of trees. 

Japanese do Ginko tree pictured. It 
in the temple yard of the Hon-gan-ji 
fom Je in Kyoto. They call it the Nishi 
ead I have seen trees thus ~~ 
at they have a spread 0 

cocoa to > hundred feet in diameter. 
aa to specimens of the Ginko in 
America, I may add what the writer of 
the article possibly does not know, that 
this tree endures severe cold very well. 
There are 10 or 12 specimens of it here 
in Mount Vernon, Iowa, on the campus 
of Cornell College, and on private lawns. 
These were brought here years ago by 
the man who was president of Cornell 
College for 40 years, Dr. Wm. F. King. 
Our trees are all staminate I think. 
They are very graceful, and have perfect 
leaves, never attacked by bugs. The 
leaves stay on until the first frost, and 
after the first freeze, they drop all in 


day. 
about one CS: >. M. McGaw, (Iowa) 


WHY I PLANT A GARDEN 


1st:—I feel the urge or pull of Mother 
Earth calling me; the love for making a 
Garden was inherited from both my 
father and mother. All through the 
bleak days of Winter the mental picture 
of my Spring Garden visualizes before 
me and seed catalogues are a delight 
to me. 

2nd:—I plant because I want Fresh 
Vegetables for my table: I pick my Peas 
when just the right size, tender and 
juicy; my Corn is plucked when in the 
milky stage, ten minutes from the grow- 
ing stalk to the steaming kettle. For 
myself, in warm weather, I cut out red 
meat and substitute cooling vegetables 
to build up my health; one’s system de- 
mands the life-giving vitamines. 

8rd:—I plant Flowers in addition to 
my Vegetable Garden not only because 
they give me material for my vases to 
make home beautiful, but I can scatter 
sunshine by floral gifts to my good 
neighbors. 

There is a profitable side as well for I 
sell fresh cut flowers to the roadside 
market and realize a neat sum by so 
doing. Pansies are a good side-line for 
profit; and my Strawfiowers and Grasses 
prolong the season so that I have plenty 
of material for Christmas, and substan- 
tial help towards a living. Again I have 
material for winter baskets to exhibit at 
the Fair. 


4th:—My health was not good the 
last Winter and I was a bit skeptical as 
to whether I could plant a Garden in the 
Spring, but as I began to work among 
the growing things,—my Strawberries, 
Asparagus, etc.;—to sow the seed;— 
the smell of the fresh upturned earth 
revived me, so that each day I grew 
stronger. 


5th:—I find out that wrestling with 
weeds in the hot sun is a blessing in dis- 
guise, for without them we should be 
tempted to neglect the hoeing. As a 
substitute for irrigation, in Massachu- 
setts, a hoe cannot be beat; therefore, I 
conserve the moisture with the hoe; the 
hotter and more parched the ground the 
more I hoe. A clean Garden spells a 
good crop. 


I have named my garden “Garden of 
Allah” and find it stimulates interest in 
the Garden and is a good advertisement 
for its products. One good old gentle- 
man came to my garden some time since. 


As he looked through the vista of trees 
towards the sheet of sparkling water 
just beyond the garden, he said: “I 
guess you won’t want ever to go to 
heaven because you have such a beauti- 
ful garden and view.” 


My garden means to me Pleasure, 
Profit and Good Health. 


WILLIAM W. TINKHAM, ( Mass.) 


ASTERS EASY TO GROW 


I .have sown Aster seed, all mixed 
colors, broadcast, as one would sow grass 
seed, and have given them no more at- 
tention, and had a great mass of bloom 
on tall well-grown plants. During less 
favorable seasons, by transplanting, I 
have grown beautiful flowers in long 
beds with shade built over them to tem- 
per the hot sunshine, and when in bloom 
to protect also from heat and rain. 


Shelter is built by driving stakes into 
the ground and nailing on pieces of one 
and one-half inch lumber to form a 
frame. Over this I stretch thin muslin 
which may be tied by means of strips 
stitched on securely, so the wind will not 
whip it loose. Under this shade, bloom 
will last longer and if we have heavy 
rains or extremely hot sunshine, the 
shade is a great protection. 

Avoid planting too close together, as 
under these conditions plants will grow 
spindly and a plant will give much more 
bloom if given room to develop. One 
plant will produce more bloom than a 
dozen in the same space. 


I always have Poppies among peren- 
nials as Poppies are through blooming by 
the time the summer-blooming plants 
begin. 

Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


PANSIES NOT PROFITABLE 


I do not find Pansies profitable here, 
as grocers buy “worn out” plants by the 
truck-full and sell at twenty cents a 
basket and people will buy them. Mine 
were spring sown and bloomed contin- 
uously throughout the Summer and Fall. 


Mrs. PRISCILLA BAUCH, (IIl.) 


A CRAZY FLY? 


As I write I am watching a common 
House Fly trying for a non-stop endur- 
ance flying test. Have the Flies gone 
in for aviation too? So it seems, for I 
have already timed this Fly for fifteen 
minutes and it is still going around in 
a circle, but with not as much speed as 
when it started. 


Can anyone tell me what is the matter 
with the Fly, has it gone crazy or what? 


Around and around the Fly goes, not 
stopping to rest even once. It has been 
going 25 minutes now, 30-35. I cannot 
time it any longer, I must get to my 
work. 


Mrs. MADELINE BARMORB, (Wash.) 


TO MAKE JARDINIERES 


Artistic and practical jardinieres and 
flower receptacles can be made by cover- 
ing tin cans, any size, with common tea- 
chest matting. Use the inside (for it is 
clean and without printing) for the out- 
side. Cut matting strips wider than 


the can, to allow for turning under, both ~ 


at top and bottom, thus avoiding raw 
edges. Then firmly fasten it around can, 
with a wire 2 inches from the top and 
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another wire band 2 inches from the 
bottom; sew overlapped ends of matting 
together with strong string, making a 
neat seam. Now a coat of varnish gives 
it a glazed effect resembling pottery. 
The perpendicular lines of the can are 
overcome and are caused to be bulging 
and shapely from the doubling under of 
the matting edge. This would not be 
imagined until you have made them. 
The result is in good taste and very 
effective. 
RENA BAUvUER, ( Wisc.) 


SOAKING GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 
BEFORE PLANTING 


The bulbs I received from you last 
Spring gave beautiful flowers and I like 
the paper fine. 


Over 4,000 bulblets that I planted last 
Spring were put into pieces of cloth, 
tied up, and kept wet a week or ten 
days before planting. My experience is 
that they should not be too wet. Every 
bulblet apparently grew after treating 
in this way. 

Had it not been for your excellent 
paper I would not have known how to 
get such good results from bulblets. 


CorA BoLgs, (Minn.) 


THE HARDY GERANIUMS 


HE Hardy Geraniums are good plants 

for the Rock Garden or Perennial 
Border, and can be easily grown from 
seed sown in boxes, and started in a 
coldframe in Spring. 


They will flower second year from 
seed. The soil for sowing the seed 
should be rather sandy, but when the 
seedlings are transplanted, good loam, 
mixed with leaf mould, should be used. 
All varieties are quickly propagated by 
root cuttings in early Spring. Some of 
the best varieties are;—G. Lowei, with 
pink flowers, and beautiful bronze foli- 
age; G. Sanguinea, dark-red; G. lancas- 
triense, pink; G. Traversi, pink, with 
silvery-grey foliage; G. Wallichianum, 
pale blue; G. armenum, dark-red; G. 
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grandiflorum ultramarine, blue; G. iber- 
icum, violet; G. nepalense, rosy-carmine; 
and G. pratense, violet-blue. 

The Hardy Geraniums prefer a sunny 
well-drained position in the Rock Garden 
where they will flower all Summer. 


T. SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


SWEET PEAS ON SAME 
SOIL YEAR AFTER YEAR 


I note that Mrs. Anna Hazen, (N.Y.) 
on Sweet Peas, says: “Do not put them 
in ground you grew Sweet Peas on last 
year.” 

This is, I think, a mistake. Sweet Peas 
are a legume, hence when once grown 
in a certain spot, the soil there is in- 
oculated, hence thereafter the Peas grow 
much better in that spot. We have 
grown Sweet Peas in the same place for 
fifteen years; we do not change the soil 
at all. They bloom for months and grow 
nine feet tall, three and four flowers to 
ten and twelve-inch stems. We use some 
fertilizer but not a great deal, as the 
Peas are nitrogen gatherers, and do not 
seem to need much. 


E. D. CrowL, (Calif.) 


ZINC PROPAGATING TANK 
A tank is designed to rest upon the 


pipes in a greenhouse. The principle of .- 


construction is: Bottom heat, a tray of 
water, and a bed of soil. It is made of 





Zinc. It is about seven inches deep and 
holds an inch or two of water in the 
bottom. A tray five inches deep sets 
into the tank; the water is supplied 
through a funnel at the base. 


F. POLLARD, (Ont.) 


PANSIES,—THEIR CULTURE 


Just a brief outline of the essentials 
of raising healthy Pansies. 

Pansy seed should be planted sometime 
in August, the earlier the better, and if 
sowed in good soil and favorable loca- 
tion should have plants of the trans- 
planting size by the middle of Septem- 
ber. In September, transplant the plants 
into their permanent home. This may 
be scattered places here and there among 
the other flowers, they may be used as a 
border, or they make a lovely bed by 
themselves or combined with other flow- 
ers, also with the spring bulbs, to pro- 
duce brilliant bloom when the Tulips, 
etc., have faded away. 

When transplanting to their perma- 
nent home, prepare the soil to a depth 
of two or three feet and work in a great 
deal of fertilizer. Pansies are voracious 
feeders and thrive best in soil mixed 
with a large quantity of old manure, 
leaf mold and compost. A _ bed rich 
enough for lettuce or celery is good 
enough for Pansies. The bed must be 





deeply worked, not on account of a deep 
root system for their roots seldom pene- 
trate to a depth of more than eight 
inches, but they need a reservoir of mois- 
ture which a deeply worked bed supplies. 
Although partly shade-loving plants, 
Pansies have been known to produce a 
gorgeous profusion of blossoms in a very 
sunny location, as long as the soil is 
rich, is kept cultivated at short inter- 
vals, and is watered thoroughly often 
enough to keep the soil moist and rich. 
Pansies should be slightly mulched to 
withstand the winter weather and: will 
repay with interest all the care lavished 
on them. If the blossoms are kept picked 
ow will bloom from early Spring until 
all. 


PROPAGATING PANSIES FROM SLIPS 


The most satisfactory method of prop- 
agating choice Pansy plants is slipping 
them. Slips may be taken in either the 
Spring or Fall with equal success. Set 
the one to two-inch slips directly in the 
loamy bed and cover each one with glass 
jars. April is the best month for doing 
this, but September is very good. The 
glass may be removed when the slips are 
rooted which may be in i0 to 20 days. 
Then follow out the ordinary plan of 
cultivation, mulching, cultivating and 
caring for them the same as though they 
were transplanted August seedlings, and 
in this way many a choice variety can be 
prolonged which might not be success- 
fully raised by seed, saved from your 
own plants. 


Mrs. FaitH A. SENIOR, (D. C.) 


PRUNING RUGOSA ROSES 


I have had some Rugosa Roses in the 
poultry yard for 16 years and have never 
pruned except to keep dead wood out. I 
fertilize rather heavily and they are quite 
rank growers, and mine are about six 
feet tall and covered with blooms all 
Summer. I picked some on Thanksgiv- 
ing day as the weather was open and 
warm in this section in the early Winter 
of 1928. 


GREENWATER POULTRY YARDS, ( Mass.) 


A LARGE WILD CHERRY 


A few days ago I measured the stump 
of a Wild Cherry (Prunus serotina) and 
at a height of six feet above the ground 
it measured 14 ft. 5 inches in circum- 
ference. Does anyone know of a better 
Wild Cherry? This tree blew down a 
couple of years ago. The first limb 
measured 5 ft. 9 in. in girth, 4 feet from 
the trunk. 

A. W. MACKENZIE, (Ind.) 


LILIES FROM SCALES 


I must relate how I was fortunate 
enough to get a splendid start in Rubrum 
or the Auratum Lilies this year. I no- 
ticed an advertisement one evening in 
our local paper of a special sale of either 
of these Lily bulbs at 10c each, for the 
remainder of the stock on hand; this 
sale being good only until 10:00 A. M. 
The next A. M. I was bent on getting 
a few of each, but I was too late as the 
clerk informed all were sold. Another 
customer ran her hand down through the 
large box of yellow sand and raised 
many dried looking scales. At once I 
asked the clerk the price of these and 
she laughed and said, “Oh, we do not 
sell those!” Another customer said they 












would not grow for she had tr 
and so I asked if I might not rey 
to try them, whereupon the clerk Some 
me about a pound of the scales, | Bave 
some of these in flats of sand pee 
in a shaded place and kept damp 

oe x , in the garden, and this 

a in ave at least 
bulbs. " Lily 


When I planted them I noticeg 
tiny bulbils as large as large Pin-heads 
on the cracks of the scales. I am any 
to know which I have, as I think 
were mixed. I wish I might show the 
lady who said they would not 
Some people have no patience and 
a — or hers grows to a large gj 
within a short time they are gs 
it would not grow. _— 


Mrs. LOuIsE B. Hastings, (Ohio) 


HOLLYHOCKS AND WEEDS 


Two articles relating to the Hollyhock 
appearing in the August number of Tug 
FLOWER GROWER indicate a characteris. 
tic of the Hollyhock which has done 
much to endear this flower to nearly al} 
lovers of flowers, namely, its self-adapt. 
ability to the actual conditions under 
which it may be growing, just as though 
it had adopted as its rule of life—{f | 
cannot realize my ideal habitation I wil] 
idealize my real one”; and so it grows 
apace, both under the loving care and 
attention bestowed upon it, as well as 
the quite opposite conditions. 


One of the most beautiful clumps of 
Hollyhocks I have ever seen, height and 
stateliness of stock, size of blossoms and 
color, is one that is growing all of its 
own accord, wholly uncultivated or at- 
tended within fifty feet of and quite 
eclipsing some in my own garden upon 
which I have lavished time and fertilizer 
together with the solicitude of a grandad 
for his first grandchild. 

One cannot help loving a flower that 
just loves to grow,—we can almost ad- 
mire the weeds for the same quality,—if 
the pesky things would only stay where 
they belong,—but where the dickens do 
they belong at? 


Well! right at this point I pick up 
THE FLOWER GROWER and find an answer 
to the question, “Where do weeds be 
long?” in the article entitled “Concern- 
ing Weeds and Summertime”; and it not 
only answers the question in a most de- 
lightful way, but it awakens memories of 


beauty in the Land of Used-to-be,—the 


Timothy meadows! ' 


The almost heavenly beauty of a field 
of Timothy in blossom on an early 
dewy morning is a sight that must 
linger long in the memory of one who 
has an eye to see. 


E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CITY FLOWERS 


OW that the spring catalogues are 

with us again, the question comes 
up, “What shall we grow this year in 
our garden?” There are several things 
to consider;—the amount of space to 
cover, the kinds of flowers we 
need,—short for the borders, taller for 
background, and medium to fill in the 
rest of the beds. 

There are many who are owning theif 
homes for the first time and who never 
before have had a chance to raise flowers 
for themselves. Last year I had two 
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April, 1929 


ho had never had flowers in 

: cept on the shrubs they 
their “ney a ae them each a large 
oe of seeds gathered the Fall before 

d they both had a lovely time watching 
the Jants come up and blossom and find- 
= ‘sat what each flower was. So it is 
to the beginners in gardening that I 
as st flowers which will be easy to 
. 4 and repay them for the care given. 

If you intend having a long border 
bed along the fence as many must do in 
the town or city, consider first the 
porder plants. There are many, but 
about the easiest grown are Candytuft, 
Sweet Alyssum, and Rose-moss plant; 
the Candytuft and Alyssum together, 
then when the Candytuft gets through 
blossoming, pull it up and the Sweet 
Alyssum will go on blooming all Summer. 
Rose-moss makes a very pretty border 
put is slower in growth. At the back 
of the fence plant Cosmos which grow 
fast and do not need very much care. 
As a mass of one kind of flowers is more 
effective, I would sow my other flowers 
that way. A blended effect of, first 
Petunias, then Asters, Calendula, An- 
nual Larkspur, and Batchelor Buttons, 
with an irregular row of Marigolds and 
Zinnias in front of the Cosmos, will make 
a garden which will be a delight to the 
owner and doubly pay for all the work 
of caring for it. 

If there is room in the back of the 
yard for more flowers, make several beds 
with narrow paths between and plant 
Calliopsis, Mourning Bride, Salpiglossis, 
Verbenas, or Phlox; bordering with Cal- 
ifornia Poppies and Mignonette. A little 
hoeing and plenty of water will give 
quantities of flowers. 


Mrs. J. F. SELLECK, (Mich.) 


friends W 


WHEN WORK IS NOT WORK 


If you want the yard kept clear of 
the papers which blow in from nowhere 
or everywhere, do not ask or order the 
children of the family to pick them up. 
Make a spear by driving a finishing nail 
into an old broom handle. The children 
will want the privilege of using so de- 
sirable a weapon; and spearing papers 
and leaves will develop into an absorb- 
ing game, if two or more of these home- 
made instruments are provided. Chil- 
dren will do much labor around the yard 
if little treats are forthcoming at the 
end of toil, or if there is to be a bonfire 
as a reward. 


Mrs. C. S. SMITH, (Tenn.) 


DUST MULCH AND THE BIRDS 


As a matter of course, all flower lovers 
are also lovers of the Birds, and delight 
in supplying them with suitable and at- 
tractive water-bathing facilities; but do 
we realize that a dust bath is just as 
essential to the comfort and well-being 
of the Birds as a water bath? Every 
garden should be provided with a dust 
bath for the Birds; it is interesting to 
see how eagerly they use it, and if one 
Is not specially provided, and your flower 
beds are so cultivated as to produce a 
dust mulch, the Birds will take advan- 
tage of this, and are very likely to in- 
jure seedlings, and to wallow the earth 
away from around the roots of the larger 
plants, to their injury. 

The Flicker is a very energetic dust- 
bather and the size and depth of the 
wallow he will make in doing it are 





rather surprising. Dust mulch is one 
of my hobbies in the garden, and because 
of this I have had plenty of opportunity 
to observe that it suits the Birds too, 
often to the extent that I must sprinkle 
it over to keep them from uncovering 
the roots of plants, and exposing these 
roots to the direct action of the sun’s 
rays. 
E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 


WAY TO CLEAN 
THE GARDEN TOOLS 


A box about the size of a cracker box 
is set atilt, near where tools are housed. 
Fill the box nearly full of coarse sand. 
When the car is drained, pour used oil 
from crank case over this gravel. 


The last few strokes of your hoe dig- 
ging into this box takes off the last bit 
of dirt, drys it, and oils it so it can’t 
rust, without ever taking a hand off the 
handle. The same is true of the fork or 
any other tool. I speak of the fork be- 
cause I can do more work with a five- 
tined long-handled fork than almost any 
other tool; do it when the ground is too 
wet to hoe and the resulting cultivation 
will last twice as long as hoeing. The 
fork is only half as heavy as a spading 
fork, which feels just like a club to me. 
It will do the deep spading, pulverize 
better than anything else, and for shal- 
low cultivation straight up or a turn 
over, it just can’t be beat. It is one of 
the easiest tools to clean. Try it in the 
gravel and when the gravel gets too 
dirty put it on the driveway or path and 
use fresh gravel. 


E. R. Gipson, (Nebr.) 


REAL HORSE SENSE 


After reading in THE FLOWER GROWER 
about various kinds of animal sense, I 
wonder if the following little story will 
prove of interest. 


My grandparents had a team of two 
Horses named Kate and Pinto. Kate 
had an extra good disposition while 
Pinto seemed to possess an extra bad 
one. If one judged him by his looks they 
probably would have thought that he was 
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just born mean, as he had a homely, 
speckled hide and one of his eyes was a 
glassy blue. 

One time Pinto had a severe accident. 
He stepped on a rotten place on the barn 
floor which took him clear through. 
After this happened a very large, long, 
red-wood sliver was found about the 
second joint of his left hind leg. My 
grandparents found it impossible to re- 
move all of the sliver, a good-sized piece 
remaining to poison the flesh. 

Owing to the nature of the wound, it 
had to be attended to frequently and for 
a very long time before it healed. 


At first Pinto was quite fractious and 
hard to do anything with, but after a 
few treatments of the wound, he quieted 
down and let them doctor him as long 
as they ‘saw fit. 

But where most of the good sense 
comes in, is that this Horse never, dur- 
ing the rest of his life, showed any sign 
of being the former vicious and balky 
Horse that he had been before. 


The theory of my grandparents was 
that the Horse had been mistreated by 
some person, or persons, and so had de- 
veloped the idea that all human beings 
were his enemies; but after receiving 
help and kindness, he had the sense to 
change his views. 


GEORGIE KNIpP, (Calif.) 


BEWARE OF STEEL WOOL 


Please caution your readers about 
leaving Steel Wool around where there 
is a Dog. I use it on aluminum ware, 
etc., and when through with it, throw it 
in the rubbish basket, which I burn every 
morning in the heater. 

We had a lovely snow-white Eskimo- 
Spitz. The poor little fellow must have 
ramsacked the rubbish basket or per- 
haps it was dropped on the floor or 
picked up on the street; anyway, he 
swallowed Steel Wool and died after 
two weeks’ suffering. The veterinary 
says he has had dozens of cases like this 
and they never recover. 


A word in your magazine might save 
some other pet dog from a similar fate. 


Mrs. FLORA GANNON, (Penna.) 








Early spring snow Scene in garden studio of J. A. Hood, Racine, Wis. 
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Timely Suggestions for April 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


O, Bluebird, welcome back again, 
Thy azure coat and ruddy vest 

Are hues that April loveth best,— 
Warm skies above the furrowed plain. 


—JOHN BURROUGHS 


AVE you prepared to welcome 
H the returning Birds? Clean out 

the Birdhouses or put up new 
ones. Provide feeding boxes or trays 
in places of safety. Seeds, bread 
crumbs, suet, or bits of other fat will 
be relished. 


If you did not plan your garden on 
paper during the winter months, be 
sure to have some definite plan in 
mind before you do any planting. De- 
cide what you wish to plant, and 
where, and allow ample room for the 
plantings. 


Purchase seeds of the highest qual- 
ity only, for no matter how good the 
soil and how ideal other garden con- 
ditions may be, if poor seed is planted, 
only a low percentage of germination 
is likely to result from it. 


Lightly dig over the entire hardy 
border when the new growth shows 
itself. Use great care so as not to 
disturb any of the plants. A fork, 
such as is made for the use of chil- 
dren, is a good tool for this purpose. 


Clean up other beds and borders in 
the garden and also the paths. Rake 
.the lawn lightly and if uneven places 
are evident they may be repaired. Fill 
‘up depressions with soil and scatter 
good grass seed over them. 


Do not attempt to work the garden 
soil until it is in proper condition. 
Test the soil by pressing some tightly 
in the hand. If when the pressure is 
released, the soil crumples into small 
particles, it is warm and dry enough 
to work. 


Plant Sweet Peas as soon as the soil 
is fit to work properly. Sow the seeds 
in a shallow trench of enriched earth, 
and cover carefully. As the plants 
grow, more soil should be added so 
that the roots may be kept cool and 
moist. 


Should nursery stock arrive before 
you are ready to plant it out in a 
permanent location, “heel in” the 
plants, in the ground, so that the roots 
will be protected from the ill effects 
of exposure to the wind and sun. 


When planting out Rosebushes cut 
away all broken tips and injured roots. 
Prune weak branches and tops so that 
the plants are only about nine or ten 
inches above the soil. See that the 
roots have plenty of room. 


In northern states spring-planting 
of small fruits is usually advised. The 


soil should be deeply dug and well 
worked so that there are no lumps of 
earth or sod. The manure should be 
free of straw and well-incorporated 
with the soil. 





Strawberry plants may be set out 
as soon as the ground is workable. 
Mark out the rows evenly, and before 
setting, cut back some of the longest 
roots. All but three or four of the 
leaves may be removed from each 
plant. 


If you use wood in your stove, or 
open fireplace, to take off the chill on 
these early spring days, instéad of 
letting the ashes drop down in the ash- 
pit, remove them by hand and use 
them to fertilize your garden plants. 


In the Spring is a good time to 
prune Raspberries. Remove all old 
canes as they are valueless for bear- 
ing and may harbor disease. Cut 
them off as close to the ground as 
possible and make a bonfire of these 
old canes. 


About the middle of this month, 
conditions for spring-transplanting of 
young trees are likely to be about 
right. First dig a generous hole 
where the tree is to go, enrich the 
soil, set the tree, and tamp the soil 
down well. 


If your clumps of Phlox have be- 
come too large, plan to divide them 
now as soon as they have made growth 
enough to be easily located. Besides 
giving more plants, the clumps are 
benefited by being less crowded. 


If you have seedlings growing in- 
doors in boxes or flats, see that they 
do not lack sufficient moisture or light. 
If they are growing too dense, thin out 
by transplanting some of the young 
plants into thumb pots. 


Do you have difficulty in providing 
proper drainage for your house 
plants? Why not try some of the new 
style pots? They are similar to the 
ordinary flower pot, but have four 
drainage holes instead of one. 


If any of the house plants have be- 
come pot-bound, transplant them, us- 
ing a pot that is one size larger. 
This will allow room for growth and 
for some new soil containing needed 
plant food to be packed around the 
ball of roots. 


As the mulch and other litter that 
has been used for winter-protection is 
removed, dispose of it at once in any 
way convenient so that the garden 
may present a neat appearance, and do 
not forget to clean up the back yard 
too. 
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Everlasting Flowers 


Worth Growing 


T HAS to be said concernj 
I most of which can be crown Ga 
doors and have a value for the home'te 
cause of their lasting properties that ¢ 
average gardener takes but a’ wea 
interest in them, if, indeed, he jg - 
almost indifferent to their beauty a 
use in the home. Most of us, if we a 
not despatched our seed orders, el 
any rate, pondering on our selectins 
and I would urge upon those who ha 
never seriously taken “Everlasting” 
flowers into consideration, to do so in the 
coming season, and give them a Place in 
the garden. Annuals, Biennials and 
Hardy Perennials all furnish somethin 
that in their time of blooming may be 
cut and preserved for use when the gar 
den is bereft of flowers. : 

In annuals alone we have some that 
are exceptionally attractive, like Rho- 
danthes, Acrocliniums and Helichrysums, 
The first named is a favorite with many 
for pot culture, the rosy pink and silvery 
dainty blossoms being most acceptable 
for table and window adornment, but 
Rhodanthes, along with the other two 
mentioned, can be successfully dealt 
with if seed is sown out-of-doors on 
warm border in May. 

The glistening silvery pods of that old. 
time biennial, Lunaria, known by its fa- 
miliar name as Honesty, should not be 
left out of count. It should be noted, 
too, that the annual forms of Statice 
if sown and reared under glass until it 
is time to plant them out in May will 
provide a wealth of color. 

Clumps of perennial Statice, like Lati- 
folia with panicles, of bluish-purple blos- 
soms, together with Eryngiums (Sea 
Hollies) and Echinops (Globe Thistles) 


if planted in good time in March, will . 


provide flowers the first season, and 
Gypsophila will do so the second season 
after planting. Physalises are resplend- 
ent in the rich coloring of their pods, 
and are very popular. If planted at the 
same time as the other perennials, they 
seldom disappoint.—W. F., (in The Gar- 
den,—English) 





The Gladiolus Very Popular 


Each year there is an increasing 
popularity of the Gladiolus. That the 
Editor of this magazine has done a 
large amount of work toward the pres- 
ent popularity of this flower, no one 
who understands the circumstances 
will doubt. Did I not establish the 
present FLOWER GROWER in 1914, un- 
der the name THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, run it for four years under 
that name, and then change the name 
to what it is now? Not only have 
I helped educationally but I have, 
distributed many thousands of bulb 
collections in all parts of the United 
States and Canada, thus doing good 
missionary work for the commercial 
growers as well as giving an inspira- 
tion to those who grew bulbs for the 
first time under my guidance. Alto- 
gether I am quite proud of the work 
which I have done since January, 
1914. Get your friends interested in 
the good work; they will greatly ap- 
preciate your kindness in the years 
to come, and doubtless do their share 
to spread the good word. 


April, 199 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
April 


BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


HE planting month for garden 
beds and borders. 


The soil is right for cultivation 
when it does not form a ball when 
crushed in the hand; a good rule to 


remember. 


y 4 f 

hese are days when the sight 0 

a a ely-pulverized flower bed is a joy; 

and the feel of the soil slipping be- 
tween one’s fingers 1s a pleasure. 


ays when one enjoys loafing and 
ame on the handle of the hoe to 
watch the swoop of wings, as a Bird 
snaps up a worm in the freshly-turned 
earth. 


The bulbs of the Glads should be in 
the ground the first of the month. 
Or, if one makes successive plantings 
in order to prolong the season of 
ploom, the first planting should be 
made at this time. 


The first week in April is a good 
time to set the young, pot-grown 
Chrysanthemums in the outdoor bed. 
Though one must be guided to some 
extent by the season; if it is late and 
cold then do not put out the house- 
grown plants until later. 


This is an excellent time to lift the 
clumps of Hardy Chrysanthemums 
and divide them. Of course care 
should be taken that the tender young 
shoots are not broken in the division. 
One must use his own judgment as to 
the size of the divided clumps. Even 
a single root will increase and throw 
up several bloom stalks; but if quan- 
tity of bloom is desired then do not 
make the divisions too small. 


In my experience it is better to 
move the plants of Gaillardia in the 
Spring than in the Fall; though others 
may prefer the fall-planting. If the 
work of moving and planting the 
hardy perennials has not been done, 
then it should be attended to without 
delay, as these plants begin to bloom 
early in the season. Gaillardias want 
plenty of sunshine and are not in the 
least thirsty. In fact it is remarkable 
how well these plants withstand 
drouth and heat; it can be claimed 
that the hotter the season the better 
they flourish. 


The flower garden ‘is now beginning 
to put on a trim and well-kept look; 
or, if it has not been thoroughly 
cleaned, it should be without delay. 
All trash should be raked away, and 
mulch that has been banked around 
the stems of plants should be dug into 
the soil or carried elsewhere for dis- 
posal. If the grass got the upper 


hand last Summer, it should be pulled 
up and the soil thoroughly spaded and 
dug. A most pitiable sight is the bulb 


bed covered with a mat of last year’s 
grass and the bloom stalks of the Hy- 
acinths and Narcissus pushing upward 
through the trash. 


If you had a Passion Flower Vine 
last year, then it will pay you to be 
vigilant this year, else your place will 
soon be overrun. Begin early and root 
out the young vines by the time they 
reach a height of four or five inches; 
earlier than this would be better if 
you recognize their first leaves. The 
flower of the Passion Vine is beautiful 
and unique and the Vine makes lusty 
growth; but if the fruit that follows 
the flower, ripens, and the seed get 
in touch with the earth, then watch 
out for trouble and work in getting 
rid of dozens of young plants. 


The Physostegia is another favorite 
perennial that does well when trans- 
planted in the Spring. Though hon- 
esty compels one to admit that it may 
be transplanted equally as well at any 
later time before the blossoms appear. 
This discovery was made quite by 
accident in this way: In moving 
clumps of Iris in July some stalks of 
Physostegia came up with the clumps 
of earth. When discovered they were 
planted in a new location also, and 
never apparently noticed the change, 
except that the bloom stalks were a 
little later in making their appearance. 
The flower catalogues say that this 
plant thrives in.a moist location. Lest 
this deter some from trying this 
splendid perennial, allow me to add 
that it also does exceedingly well in a 
dry, sandy spot where it gets the full 
benefit of the sunshine. There is only 
one way to know if a plant will thrive 
in your flower garden; and that is to 
plant it and note the results. 


Try to avoid getting in a rut in 
your selection of things to plant. We 
are all of us prone to plant the same 
things over year after year simply be- 
cause we like them. This is a most 
excellent reason, but there are other 
flowers we would like also if we had 
only become intimate with them. Take 
for instance the Tuberose; from the 
time of little girlhood, no other kind 
was planted in our garden except the 
Excelsior Pearl, with its double blos- 
soms. Last year a stalk of the 
Mexican variety was given me in a 
bouquet; it needed but to be seen for 
the decision to be made to plant this 
variety also as well as the more fa- 
miliar Pearl. The Mexican Tuberose 
belongs in the Dwarf Pearl group. 
The flowers are an intense white, 
single, and with the true Tuberose fra- 
grance. While not exactly the same 
shape as the Roman Hyacinth yet 
there is a resemblance to be seen in 
the individual blossoms. A bloom 
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stalk cut and placed in water will open 
its blossoms one by one each evening, 
filling the room with fragrance. 





Starting the Lawn 


HERE has always been some little 

controversy with regard to the best 
time for seeding a lawn. Some people 
prefer seeding in the early Fall, as they 
say that is the time when Nature does 
such work. We all seem to believe that 
imitating Nature is practical. There are 
others who prefer to wait until Spring 
before putting in the lawn grass seed. 
They think in that way they give the 
seed a better chance, and can put in a 
late seeding of oats and barley as a nurse 
crop. For our own part, we doubt if 
good grass seed ever needs a nurse. 

The New York Experiment Station at 
Geneva now advocates Fall-seeding. It 
says the grass put in during the early 
Fall becomes firmly established and 
makes an earlier start in the Spring. 
In order to get a good lawn, however, 
no matter when the seed is put in, strong 
and vigorous seed must be used and, of 
course, the right kind of grasses are 
needed. The seed analyst at this station 
says he has examined a great many of 
these lawn grass mixtures. Many of 
these samples have a high per cent of 
chaff and dirt. There are too many weed 
seeds, and frequently these mixtures con- 
tain seeds of grass which are not at all 
suited for lawn purposes. 

He recommends a combination of Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass and Red-top seed. He 
would mix them at home at the rate of 
two parts of Blue Grass to one part of 
Red-top and a small amount of white 
Dutch Clover added to this mixture if 
one likes to see White clover on the lawn. 
This mixture has been known as red, 
white and blue combination. It should 
be sown at the rate of half an ounce per 
square yard for old lawns, and one ounce 
per square yard for a new lawn. The 
seed should be raked in lightly and of 
course, if you are expecting a good and 
permanent lawn, the soil should be thor- 
oughly prepared, as much like an ash 
heap or a good onion bed as possible. 


—(Rura] New-Yorker) 








Lilies at the J. A. Hood 
Garden Studio, Racine, Wis. 
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April in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HE canyons, dry washes, and 

rocky wastes are dotted with the 

tall creamy spires of the Yucca 
whipplei, or “Our Lord’s Candle” as 
the Spanish Californians so pictur- 
esquely called it. North of San 
Francisco Bay the mountainsides are 
gay with the rurplish-red bloom of the 
Western Red Bud, while in the dim 
aisles of the Madrona woods, the 
Bronze Lily—that wild cousin of the 
Crown Imperial—is ringing its chime 
of strange mottled bells. 


The Tree Dahlias should be 
pruned now and new ones started by 
sticking the best of the prunings deep 
in the ground in a sunny location, pref- 
erably beside a fence for future sup- 
port. In the late Fall when the Tree 
has attained a height of 7 or 8 feet, 
it will blossom forth with a crown of 
large, mauve, single Dahlia blooms. 
In Mexico, its native habitat, this 
plant is used for hedges and attains 
a height of some 20 feet! 


Watch for the spring flower shows 
—Iris, Gladiolus, Sweet Pea, Rose, 
and others. The true names of many 
varieties that you grow may be 
learned here; lists of desirable and 
striking ones made, to be ordered in 
the proper season; and much growing 
information picked up from the con- 
versation of the specialists who are 
there to answer questions about their 
exhibits. Beside all this, there is such 
a treat for the eye in the presentation 
of these thousands of choice blooms, 
that one must be a grouch indeed who 
doesn’t go away feeling happier and 
better for it. 


This month you will probably be 
purchasing much garden material— 
seeds, summer-flowering bulbs, plants, 
etc. It would be well to purchase the 
two latter from nurserymen in your 
vicinity, both because of the smaller 
carriage charge and because, owing 
to a similarity of climate, you stand 
4 better chance of succeeding with 
them. 


Give the Roses considerable atten- 
tion now, against their flowering time 
in June. Dig around them and mulch 
heavily with old barnyard manure. 
Examine the leaves and buds carefully 
for aphis, mildew, and curly leaf. A 
spray of lime-sulphur solution, or a 
dusting of powdered sulphur in the 
mornings will take care of the mildew, 
while a spray of nicotine solution will 
make the aphis disappear. 


Sow the more tender annuals now, 
and those that were planted in flats 
in January and February may be 
transplanted into their positions in 
the garden. Hunnemannia (Mexican 
Poppy) cannot be planted before 
settled warm weather sets in—the 


seeds simply refuse to germinate. 
This short-lived perennial with its 
large yellow cup and orange stamens 
is a refreshing change from the Cali- 
fornia Poppy. 


Plant Cannas, Dahlias, Begonias, 
Coleus, Salvia, Tuberoses, Elephant 
Ears and Tigridias (Ferraria or Mex- 
ican Shell Flower). These last are 
strange saucer-shaped flowers, the 
three petals dotted and blotched to- 
ward the center, and are most com- 
monly seen in yellow. Rarer colors 
are white, carmine and violet. 


Dahlias with delicate coloring, such 
as Moonglow, Mrs. Edna Spencer, or 
Mrs. Ethel Smith, should be planted 
where they will have afternoon shade, 
or their tints will bleach out. 


The Yellow Calla (Calla elliotiana) 
with its jaundiced bloom and decora- 
tive green-and-white-stippled leaves 
may be planted now, in the shade. A 
position under the eaves, with the 
White Callas, is quite all right. 


Those who have but small garden 
space may extend it by using the 
parking strip in front of their homes, 
and those living on corner lots have 
just that much more space for flowers. 
Low-growing plants such as Verbena, 
Pansy, California Poppy, or Portulaca, 
are best used in the parking, although 
some citizens of Santa Ana, Orange, 
and other towns have the pleasant 
habit of planting their Roses there, 
so that all may enjoy them. Those 
whose flower list is far longer than 
the garden space available, should save 
the hardy annuals for the winter gar- 
den. Refrain from planting Zinnias 
until August and have November 
bloom from them. The space destined 
for them can be planted now in some 
summer-blooming plant, which will 
have bloomed and seeded itself before 
August. Another way to extend plant- 
ing space is by the use of porch and 
window-boxes and hanging baskets. 
Gladiolus will bloom in boxes or even 
in larger sized flower pots. 


The long leaves of the Polyanthus 
Narcissus, which flowered in Novem- 
ber and December, are an unlovely 
sight by now. One is tempted to cut 
them off, but this should not be done 
as it arrests the development of the 
bulb. One authority suggests braid- 
ing these long leaves. 


Plant Japanese Anemones now for 
bloom during August and September. 
The three varieties usually offered are 
Queen Charlotte (La France pink), 
Whirlwind, (pure velvety white and 
resembling a Wild Rose), and Rubra 
(old rose). The plants come at a rea- 
sonable price per dozen and increase 





by. underground runners, 
height is about 18 inches. A Situati . 
with morning sun and afternoon = 
suits them finely. There are hi 
priced named varieties whoge a 
points are no doubt appreciated by th 
connoisseurs, but any of us se ‘ 
joy those named above. ~ 


Those gorgeous feathered fri 

the Arizona Hooded Oriole sani 
Western Tanager are with us eeiin 
They build their nests high in te 
Palms and Eucalypti, but come 4, : 
to eat insects in our gardens. We 

induce them to stay in our Vicinity }; 
placing large shallow containers ¢ 
water in safe places for their Use, 
They are willing workers in the em- 
ploy of the gardener and orchardist 
without pay or price. : 


Chrysanthemum slips must 
started this month. The old clumps 
have many new shoots by now. Choose 
straight ones about 6 inches long; 
denude the lower half of each of leaves 
and plant in paper pots (purchased in 
a seed store for a few cents) ¢on- 
taining sand. Set in the shade and 
water faithfully until they “take 
hold,” then remove from the pots and 
plant 18 inches apart in a bed that 
has had old barnyard manure dug into 
it. Or the clumps can be broken up 
and the parts with their roots planted 
directly into the prepared bed. As to 
varieties, the Japanese Incurved are 
not nearly so popular now as are the 
Singles, Anemone type, Spidery, and 
Pompons. They need no disbudding 
or heavy feeding as do the Japanese 
Incurved; just a good mulch of ma- 
nure during the Summer, plenty of 
water, and staking when the buds be- 
gin to grow heavy. 





Celery Without Trenches 


Not being quite satisfied with my 
Celery plants on many former occasions, 
I decided one year to grow the plants on 
the surface of the soil instead of in 
trenches, and my method was as follows: 

Early in June lines were marked off 
for the plants, then grooves were made 
only a few inches deep and 1 ft. wide. 
Next, the soil in these grooves was 
turned over and leaf-mould incorporated 
as the digging proceeded, and on this 
prepared ground the plants were set 
out in single lines. The plants soon 
grew apace, and to assist them further 
we dug shallow trenches the width of the 
spade and the whole length of each line 
—on one side only—a few inches away 
from the plants. Into these trenches we 
placed a good mulch of farmyard ma- 
nure, and over this the soil which we 
took out. The time of applying this 
mulch (June 25th), was a fortnight 
after the plants were first set out. 
Sandringham White was the name of 
the variety which received this treat- 
ment. When the stems were sufficiently 
grown the soil was banked up on either 
side of each row, so that each plant was 
surrounded with soil for blanching put- 
poses. I recommend this method to all 
who have to grow Celery on heavy soils. 

D. A—(in The Garden,—English) 
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Rose Fashions 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


and altogether too many of them 

come from the place that assumes 
to be the fashion-dispensing authority 
of the world, the attractive city on the 
Seine. I am watching the pages of 
THE FLOWER GROWER to see whether 
the French typographical folly of 
about four years ago will be reflected 
in pot-bellied letters and unreadable 
characters as it has been in so much 
American typography that senselessly 
imitates the vagaries of Paris. 

But in Roses there have long been 
fashions, guided not altogether by 
availability and progress. When one 
digs into the.old, old catalogues, such, 
for example, as the one issued by the 
Crapo Nursery, in New Bedford, 
Mass., in 1848, it is discovered that 
they were then working for fat, flat 
Roses, and of many curious shades of 
color which now seem impossible to 
us. Because at that time the fashion 
in catalogue descriptions was to rely 
more on the preference and imagina- 
tion of the describer than on the facts 
of the Rose, perhaps some of these 


Yani there are fashions in Roses, 


abnormal flowers never did exist in 
the way described! 

I must confess to enough years to 
remember when the Tea Rose first be- 
gan to intrude into American Rose 
fashions. Visiting a great Iowa col- 
lege during its garden week in Jan- 
uary of this year, I met a lady who 
was willing to admit she was old 
enough to remember the time when 
Safrano and James Sprunt, as Tea 
Roses, spread over the land just in ad- 
vance of Perle des Jardins. Just at 
that time La France began to be ex- 
ploited, not as the old-fashioned Hy- 
brid Perpetual it was first supposed 
to be, but as the forerunner of a new 
race. 

Now the fashion then was domi- 
nantly in Hybrid Perpetual Roses, and 
when H. B. Ellwanger produced the 
greatest of early American Rose 
books, it was the Hybrid Perpetual 
and its modifications that engaged his 
attention. It should be observed that 
not one of these H. P.’s tended in the 
least bit toward the fluffy, infcrmai, 
almost single Rose which our Engiish 
















































































Rose,—Nora Cunningham 
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friends describe as “semi-single” (as 
if a thing could be half single!), and 
we more correctly describe as “semi- 
double.” As a fact, we really mean 
that a Rose with more than eight 
petals and less than twenty petals is 
semi-double. 

But these old Hybrid Perpetuals 
were close-set with petals, sixty and 
more of them in a Rose. In fact, 
Herodotus described a Rose of sixty 
petals as existing in the gardens of 
King Midas, 450 years before Christ. 
So even then “doubleness” was a sign 
of desirability, or Rose aristocracy, or 
whatever it was that set the fashion. 

La France itself had plenty of 
petals, and the Hybrid Tea Roses that 
came to follow it were all of that type. 
We were still in the age of admiring 
prolixity of petals as a feature of 
quality, desirability and fashion. One 
meets constantly well-intentioned gar- 
den folks who still measure the beauty 
of a Rose by the number of its petals, 
regardless of their size, placing, form, 
color, fragrance, and the other ad- 
juncts to Rose desirability. 

Slowly we moved onward, and I 
think upward. We forgot the Tea 
Roses, alas, except as they mingled so 
closely with the Hybrid Teas that no 
one but a botanist could tell the differ- 
ence, and he had to guess at it. We 
relegated the Hybrid Perpetuals to 
the old gardens. Hybridizers did no 
more work with this superb class, and 
we lost, in consequence, the magnif- 
icent June flash of great blooms on 
great plants that was the distinguish- 
ing character of the gardens of a 
generation ago. We were chasing the 
new fashion. 


WE ARE sstill chasing it. As I 
write these words I do not know 
precisely how many new Roses the 
1929 American Rose Annual is to de- 
scribe, but I do know it will take 18 
precious pages in that publication to 
print the presumably truthful state- 
ments from the growers all over the 
world who are pushing their pets out 
into commerce. Of these 18 pages 
most of the space will be required to 
tell of the additional Hybrid Teas, and 
I venture to guess that the prevailing 
fashion for the coppery, salmon, 
orange hues which has given us so 
many “weak sisters” in the Rose gar- 
den will continue. 

There are signs right now, however, 
that fashion is veering toward a re- 





Australian Rose,—Sweet Seventeen 
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turn of the Hybrid Perpetual. Within 
a few years several foreign raisers 
have either seen the value of this class 
or have accidentally stumbled into it. 
We get Henry Nevard, for example, 
a new red Rose which blooms more 
freely, and is almost a Hybrid Tea 
even though it is called a Hybrid Per- 
petual. We have the altogether-satis- 
factory, even though quite dwarf, 
Mme. Albert Barbier, which seems 
to suggest a new race of Hybrid 
Perpetuals of extreme desirability. 
Fashion is swinging, too, so that we 
can begin now to appreciate the mag- 
nificent blooms of such a Rose as 
Gloire de Chedane-Guinoisseau. 

One hybridizer in Australia, Alister 
Clark, who is both distinct in his 
ideals and independent in his actions, 
has been definitely working toward a 
semi-double type of Rose with hardly 
a dozen petals. They are very large 
petals, however, and always of a hue 
which is most pleasing to the eye. 
It may be that Mr. Cooper will care 
to print a picture in connection with 
this article of Nora Cunningham, one 
of the Alister Clark productions which 
I hope will soon creep into American 
commerce, and which is his suggestion 
toward a new fashion of lovely in- 
formality in the Rose. 


This new style includes Roses that 
are very large, and some of them are 
very bright. For example, Scorcher 
is aptly described by its name, because 
even Paul’s Scarlet Climber, sup- 
posedly the reddest thing that ever 
happened in Roses, can hardly hold its 
face before Scorcher. 

Incidentally, this Australian grower 
is wise in names, and he invariably 
chooses a name that flows trippingly 
from the tongue rather than awk- 
wardly serving to compliment some 
worthy lady the whole of whose name 
is a tongue-twister instead. Consider 
in Rose fashions such names as these 
applied to Roses by Mr. Clark and his 
Australian co-workers: Borderer, Day- 
dream, Fancy Free, Flying Colours, 
Gwen Nash, Golden Vision, Loretto, 
Queen of Hearts, Sunny South, Sweet 
Seventeen, and so on. (The last of 
these Roses, by the way, is just one 
of the most exquisite things I have 
ever seen, though I fear it is not as 
hardy as it ought to be.) 

Now contrast these names, evidently 
intended to make the Rose easy to 
think about, easy to love, easy to buy, 
with an average dozen picked from 
the 183 new Roses reported in the 
1928 Rose Annual. Here is a short 
name, Elizabeth, Duchess of York! 
Then come Hon. Violet Douglas Pen- 

nant, Mme. LaGénérale Ardouin, 
Munro’s Improved Premier, General 
de Vaulgrenant, Lillian Gomez Mena, 
. Mevrouw G. A. van Rossem, Recuerdo 
de Angel Peluffo, Souv. de Gustave 
Schickelé, and others alike awkward, 
uneuphonious, and difficult to read, 
pronounce, or indeed understand. 
Sometime I hope the foreign fashion 
in names as well as the American 
fashion in names will swing toward 


the Australian method, and then so 

really good a Rose as Mrs. Erskine 

Pembroke-Thom, intended to compli- 

ment a very fine lady, will do it some 

— way, and not handicap the 
ose. 


NOTHER fashion in Roses was the 

omission of fragrance as an im- 
portant character, which I am glad 
to see is now passing. That very 
able rosarian, President of the Na- 
tional Rose Society of England, Mr. 
H. R. Darlington, has recently been 


- writing with vigor on the wrong of 


permitting any Rose to get into com- 
merce which had not odor to recom- 
mend it. The fashion is swinging 
back toward the fragrant Rose, as it 
should. 


The climbing Rose fashions have 
utterly changed in the last few years. 
This is less a change of fashion than 
a distinct advance through hybridiza- 
tion. We had to put up with Crim- 
son Rambler, and we thought we had 
a fine thing, but when the large- 
flowered type came in with Christine 
Wright, Climbing American Beauty, 
Silver Moon, and the like, now reach- 
ing a climax in Breeze Hill, the 
smaller-flowered climber tended to re- 
tire to its place as a museum memory. 
In Climbers the Rose fashion too has 
swerved, and properly, toward the in- 
troduction of the same Austrian Brier 
blood which has so much overloaded 
the straight Hybrid Tea class with 
many Roses almost alike. Thus we 
have the delightful Jacotta, Albertine, 
and Coralie; and there will doubtless 
be others which I hope will not trans- 
mit the objectionable quality of the 
Rosa foetida blood, which makes deal- 
ing with it so serious in the garden. 


Then the fashion has_ swerved, 
though much more slowly, toward the 
single Rose. I am rather of the be- 
lief that love for the single Rose is 
somewhat an evidence of a cultivated 
taste, willing to look past the artificial 
toward the natural. Surely the Wild 
Rose of the hedge-row deserves all the 
love and poetry it has excited, and we 
might as well use the same spirit in 
estimating some of the newer things. 
It was the late Prof. Charles Sprague 
Sargent, that greatest of all American 
tree and plant men for two genera- 
tions, who passed away less than two 
years ago, who claimed the Rose 
named for him Sargent, was the most 
beautiful he had ever seen. It was 
and is in the gardens of those lucky 
enough to have it, just a glorified 
apple blossom, with never more than 
eight petals. 

I confess to an especial admiration 
for the somewhat tender Gigantea 


hybrid which all Summer gives me: 


five-inch-diameter single primrose 
flowers. It is Mermaid. Then the 
exquisite beauty of even the smaller 
flowers of the Walsh Climbers,. Para- 
dise, Evangeline, Milky Way and Hi- 
awatha, ought to commend them, just 
as the gorgeous quality of American 
Pillar has made it the dominant climb- 
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ing Rose of England, despite its ¢: 

row of petals. The fashion GN : 
mating at their true beauty-vah 
these single Roses can well gro — 


W. 
Now those who read t 

may, if they care to, adapt a wand 
able indifference to fashion and q - re 
definite love for beauty whether it 
fashionable or not. They wil] Ww ¥ 
the Hybrid Perpetual back. They a 
appreciate the old many-petaleq Ros 

for just what they are when they 
bloom. They will love the single Roses 
and the semi-double Roses in theip 
places. These friends will never pg 
entirely in the fashion, because th 

will be above it. ” 





Spring Dangers to Roses 
in the Southwest 


gales of the south wind and the 
sun if you want to succeed with 
Roses. This is a safe rule anywhere, 
but in the middle South and the 
Southwest it is imperative, for jy 
these regions the warm days in Feb. 
ruary or March cause Roses to start 
growth, and cold days and nights al. 
most invariably follow to the destruc. 
tion of plants that have gone through 
the Winter in fine shape. 


Silver Moon is one of the hardiest 
and most vigorous growers, yet I have 
seen canes thick as your thumb and 
twenty feet long, killed outright to 
the ground, by a hard frost after foli- 
age was well started on a trellis in 
the full sun; another like it, growing 
where the sun could not reach it in 
early Spring, did not start leaf and 
was unhurt. 


Rose cuttings rooted under glass 
jars are subject to the same loss. As 
soon as the sun and wind begin to 
warm the air, straw or burlap should 
be thrown over the jars to prevent 
thawing inside the jars, and this 
should not be removed until hard 
frosts are surely past. 


Hybrid Teas should be banked with 
earth to keep the warmth out, not the 
cold. Just like people, who catch cold 
by going out of a warm room into a 
cold one, or presume upon a warm 
Spring day to go out with no wrap 
on; so presumptuous plants get sick 
by starting growth too soon and get 
“nipped in the bud.” 

Keep your plants back in the Spring 
till frosts are over. 

GEO. W. BORDEN, (Okla.) 





The Practical Vases advertised else- 
where as Subscription Rewards have 
been very favorably received by the 
large number of FLOWER GROWER 
readers who have tried them, and 
when the real cut-flower season comes 
on, the demand will be still greater. 
No vases known to the Editor, to be 
had at any price, compare in actu 
right-down utility with the vases il 
lustrated and briefly described in the 
advertising pages this month. 
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Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 
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American History on China 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


HE article entitled “American 
[ iistors on China” in the Feb- 

ruary, 1928, number of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, created so much in- 
terest and so many people have written 
describing pieces that they had, that 
perhaps a little more information 
along this line will be of general in- 
oe have described pieces 
having scenery with a building and 
water, with a boat, etc., and they 
imagine these must be of the above 
class. The marks on the bottom of a 
piece however will usually determine 
its classification. For instance a 
platter of mulberry color with scenery, 
is marked on the back with an eagle 
holding a ribbon in its beak with the 
ribbon forming a loop around the 
word “Corean.” This would not be 
in the American Historical class but 
is an artist’s drawing of some foreign 
or imaginary scene to which is given 
the name “Corean’”; and _ usually a 
complete set of dishes were made in 
the same pattern. Other patterns of 


this class were named Medina, Pelew, 
Oregon, 
None of these 


Togo, Vincennes, Canova, 
Aurora, Spartan, etc. 


are of any very great value although 
some are very handsome pieces. 
When this old china was made, 


after the glaze was applied, the pieces . 


were placed in the oven to bake and 
fix the glaze. In order not to dis- 
figure the piece and to accommodate a 
large number of pieces at once, a small 
wire tripod or “stilt” was placed be- 
tween each plate or piece. If you ex- 
amine the bottom of an old plate you 
will find three spots on the glaze at an 
equal distance where it rested and 
these are called the “stilt’s mark.” On 
the oldest pieces you will find not 
merely one mark, but three marks in 
triangular form, about one-half inch 
apart which are repeated three times 
around the piece. So when you find a 
triple stilt it is a sign of a very old 
piece. 

What we call “Historical China” 
has scenes from America, and these 
have a wide range, even from an Alms 
House to a University, views from 
many parts of the country, Public 
Buildings, Ferries, Bridges, etc. On 
the bottom of the piece is usually 
found the name of the maker and the 
name of the scene, while some can be 





Fig. 1. 
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told by the border which was usually 
different for each manufacturer. These 
dishes comprise plates, platters, vege- 
table dishes, fruit bowls, sugar bowls, 
cup plates, coffee pots, wash bowls and 


pitchers, and many others. Most of 
these were in a blue color, but other 
colors were sometimes used, such as 
pink, black, brown, mulberry, sepia, 
etc. Of these the pink wares are the 
most popular at the present time. 

Probably the rarest set made was 
that manufactured some time after 
1830 by T. Mayer and bearing the 
Coat of Arms of States. There are at 
least twelve designs bearing the Arms 
of the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. These all have 
borders of trumpet flowers and are 
in blue. Various dishes have been 
found which would indicate that there 
were whole sets of each State. 

R. Stevenson & Williams products, 
while not so old as those of Ralph 
Stevenson, or Andrew Stevenson, were 
equally well made and those showing 
medallions were quite different from 
others. These had a scene in the cen- 
ter of the plate and four medallions 
around the edge, for example, one 
piece shows a picture of the Rochester 
Aqueduct Bridge with portraits of 
Washington, Lafayette, Jefferson, and 
Clinton, in the medallions; another 
shows the Park Theatre, New York, 
with the same portraits, and another 
has the Albany Theatre with the same 
medallions. They also made the Al- 
bany Capitol with two medallions of 
Jefferson and Clinton. 

The “Landing of Lafayette” by 
Clews, in blue, with border of scrolls 
and flowers, is known on a 314” cup 
plate, a 614” plate, a 734” plate, a 
wash bowl and pitcher, and an 18” 
platter. Probably there are other 
pieces of this set. 

An attractive plate is the one show- 
ing “Shannondale Springs, Virginia, 
United States,” by W. Adams & Sons, 
in red with the border showing 
baskets of Roses. 

In some cases the same view was 
used by several manufacturers as we: 
have the New York City Hall on a 
brown plate by Jackson, a dark blue 
plate by Ridgway, a pitcher by Clews,, 
in blue, a blue plate by Stubbs, a blue 
plate by Stevenson from the picture 
made by the artist W. G. Wall, and 
various pieces by Meigh. The Alms 
House of New York was pictured on 
dishes by J. & R. Clews, A. Stevenson, 
J. & W. Ridgway and R. Stevenson. 

Washington, D. C., and vicinity, 
furnished illustrations for many pieces 
made by nearly all of the potters. The 
White House made by J. & R. Clews, 
all had borders of loops with the 
names of the fifteen states with stars 
between them while there were three 
different views of the White House in 
the center. One had figures in a row 
boat in the foreground, another had 
sheep grazing on the lawn, while the: 
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third had a winding roadway leading 
up to the White House. There are 
quite a number of different views of 
the Capitol and of Mount Vernon. 

Boston with its many historical 
places -naturally furnished subjects 
for a large number of pieces, and of 
these the one showing the Battle of 
Bunker Hill is the most rare. This is 
by R. Stevenson, who also made those 
showing the Boston Hospital in two 
distinct pictures; and the Boston Law- 
rence Mansion which was marked 
“American Villa” while the firm of R. 
Stevenson & Williams made the Bos- 
ton Octagon Church, The Boston State 
House, Harvard College in four differ- 
ent views, The Boston Court House, 
etc. These are all in blue and have 
borders of oak leaves and acorns. 

Two views of The Bank of Savan- 
nah, Ga. are known, one by Ridgway 
and the other by R. Stevenson. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., furnishes one design 
with the maker unknown. Detroit, 
Mich., also has one pattern. 

Pennsylvania was well represented. 
The Bank of United States, in blue by 
Joseph. Stubbs, with border of Scrells, 
eagles and flowers being quite inter- 
esting and by the same maker are 
Woodlands near Philadelphia, Fair- 
mont in Philadelphia, and Highlands 
in Philadelphia; all with the same 
border. Pittsburg with Steamer was 
produced in two views by J. & R. 
Clews in purple and in brown with 
border of birds, flowers and scrolls. 

On other pieces are shown The 
American Flag, Log Cabin, First Lo- 
comotive, Pickett’s Charge at Gettys- 
burg, Peace and Plenty (fruit and 
flowers), Mormon Tabernacle, etc. 

Illustration No. 1 shows four plates 
5% to 6 inches in diameter of the 
sort mentioned in the first part of this 
article as artists’ sketches. The one 
on the left is in brown and is marked 
“Rustic Scenery.” This one has 
medallions showing a sort of log cabin. 
The others are in blue. 

Illustration No. 2 shows a set of 
four Canton China bowls. The two on 
the right are octagon shape while the 
ones on the left are six-fluted; all are 
finely decorated in brilliant colors. 
The first on the left has fruit decora- 
tion, the second has flowers, the third 
is beautiful with its butterflies and 
the last has birds and flowers. 





A Wild Tame Cat 


An instance of what happens fre- 
quently to the deserted House Cat that 
of necessity turns more or less wild and 
preys upon anything it can for food, is 
reported by W. E. Snyder of Beaver 
Dam, Wis. A House Cat took up its 
abode in a strip of brush fence along a 
main highway but at least a half-mile 
removed from habitation. Here she 
brought up a family of five Kittens, as 
wild and unapproachable as members of 
the Cat family with no domestic back- 
ground whatsoever. The whole family 
scuttled for home when strangers ar- 
rived, and when cold weather came they 
appeared to migrate and never returned. 


—(Nature Magazine) 
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Editorial Notes 


BEFORE anathematizing magenta 

as a quarrelsome color, think for a 
moment just why you object to it. 
Admitting that it is most inharmoni- 
ous with the orange-scarlets, salmons, 
etc., there are still many flowers with 
which it blends delightfully; so the 
real question is one of personal pref- 
erence,—do you like best the gay scar- 
lets and yellows, or the softer mauve- 
purples, blues and pinks, that unite 
peacefully and charmingly with “ma- 
genta”? It takes two to make a 
quarrel even among flowers, and you 
may decide that scarlet is the color to 
be ousted, leaving magenta to refine 
and enrich “the corner where you are” 
while the gayer colors “brighten their 
corner” on the other side of the house. 

A. P. 


It is said that if cuttings are dipped 
in melted paraffin, especially the part 
that extends above ground, they are 
more likely to live, as the paraffin pre- 
vents evaporation. Would this take 
the place of covering with glass cans, 
I wonder? 


For edgings for flower borders, 
stones—large cobblestones—are_ ef- 
fective; and, in many places, easily ob- 
tained. These stones should not be 
selected for oddity or unusual coloring 
but may vary in size and shape with 
good effect. They should not be laid 
on top of the ground but set in a little 
trench that will keep them firmly in 
place. If a sprinkling of salt is put 
outside the stones it will do much to 
prevent the encroachment of weeds 
and grass from the lawn. This salting 
must be repeated several times during 
the Summer as only a little can be 
put on at a time. 


It is hard to tell which is lovelier— 
the Iceland or Shirley Poppies. Per- 
haps the only satisfactory solution is 
to grow both. As Shirleys are an- 
nuals, their “season” can be extended 
from early Summer to the first sharp 
frost, by sowing seed at intervals of 
a week or two. They self-sow very 


freely, and once started there is littl. 
danger of not having a goodly supply 
during the first half of the Summer, 
unless the young plants are destroyed 
while cultivating around other things, 
If a bed is given up entirely to them 
it will last for years, but the quality 
will be best kept up by the addition of 
some fresh blood (high grade seed) 
every ‘year or two. Perhaps it js 
wisest to deliberately plan for late 
bloom by late sowing.  Self-sown 
plants are apt to bloom early. 


Do not set your heart too firmly on 
“color schemes.” Once in awhile they 
succeed ;—often they do not, and, 
“those who expect nothing are not 
apt to be disappointed.” Some one 
has said that one of the compensations 
for being poor and ignorant is that 
you do not have to open your bedroom 
windows on cold nights; possibly color 
schemes is another. A. P. 


A new Giant Hybrid Gaillardia is 
listed by one of our leading seedsmen. 
It is described as being a strong vig- 
orous grower, with tall, erect flower 
stems supporting the mammoth flow- 
ers. Apparently a valuable acquisi- 
tion. Great size and vigor may not 
however mean added attractiveness. 
If they produce coarseness it is better 
to have less size and more daintiness, 
unless great mass effects are desired. 
Large and small both have their place. 
It is up to the gardener to use dis- 
cretion and select the right variety 
for the place to be filled. 





Useful Hints for April 


WINDBREAK will extend the 

usefulness and life of the garden 
at both ends of the season, enabling 
one to have “green things growing 
both earlier and later than would be 
possible without it. A Hemlock hedge 
is about the best, and April is a good 
time to plant it. 


Pansies for summer-blooming should 
be sown the latter part of April or the 
first day of May. The seeds should be 
sowed in soil containing some leafmold 


- and enriched with well-rotted cow ma 


nure. The soil should be made very 
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eeds covered about four 
ne heir depth and the seed pan 
pose never be allowed to dry out. 
The care of watering may be lessened 
"py covering the pan or flat with news- 
r until the seeds begin to ger- 
pate, when of course, the paper 
must be removed. 


% neglect spraying. Better do 
BS pod than too little. Yes, spray 
in April. Before the leaf buds open, 
spray Roses and many of the shrubs 
to get ahead of insect pests notably 
aphis. Undoubtedly more amateur 
gardeners fall down on spraying than 
on any other part of garden work un- 
less it be weeding during the heat of 


August. 

i] is, in this section, the first 
gh the garden season. Why 
not start the season right with a de- 
cided resolution to make amends. Be- 
gin spraying before the month is too 
far advanced, naturally being guided 
by the weather, and then stick to it. 
Not a week should go by, possibly not 
even a day, without the sprayer being 
in active evidence. Never forget, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 


It is a waste of time and money to 
sow seeds if you cannot give them 
adequate care, but if you can give 
them care the sooner they are in now 
(hardy varieties) the better. For an- 
nuals an early start means a longer 
blooming season; and for both bien- 
nials and perennials it means strong 
plants for the Winter, and ensures 
better bloom the following year. 


Many growers advocate the sowing 
of perennials as late as August, but 
while this may be all right in some 
places, here in Central New York the 
seedlings would have little chance of 
blooming the next year even if they 
survived the Winter. 


Don’t entirely neglect the Birds that 
you have been feeding through the 
Winter, but do not pauperize them by 
too generous supplies. A few crumbs 
now and then will keep them friendly 
without interfering with their work 
and usefulness. 


Very early this month see that all 
Birdhouses are clean and ready for 
occupancy. Some Birds begin nesting 
in April. Robins often have a brood 
out by the middle of the month. 


Experts say there can be no such 
thing as a “wild garden”—the phrase 
is a contradiction of terms. But a 
“garden of native plants” may be most 
charming, and April is not too early 
to begin the work. “Consider the 
Lilies, how they grow” is a direction 
to be kept in mind when taking plants 
from their native habitat to place in 
a garden, for while all plants have 
some adaptability, the changes in en- 
vironment should not be too great if 
the garden is to thrive. Soil is per- 
haps the most important consideration 
in trying to transplant wild plants to 
the cultivated garden. Many wild 
things will survive only in an acid soil 





such as has been produced in their 
wild home by the age-long decaying 
of leaves and other vegetation. A like 
soil must be given them in the garden, 
supplied either from a compost heap 
or by bringing “black dirt’? from the 
woods. 


Easter is but just past and nearly 
everyone has some bulbs that were 
purchased for that festival. Do not 
throw them away, or indeed any that 
have been forced during the Winter,— 
except the tender Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus. If a little care is taken and 
they are allowed to dry off, they can 
be planted out,—Lilies as soon as pos- 
sible, and Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., dur- 
ing September cr October; and they 
will regain their strength and vitality 
and bloom in the garden at their regu- 
lar time. Lilies that bloomed for 
Easter will often bloom again in the 
garden in August. 
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The proper time to prune early- 
flowering shrubs is just as the flowers 
are falling. Pruning of trees may be 
done according to the old adage, 
“Prune whenever the knife is sharp,” 
i. e., according to personal convenience, 
it having been demonstrated that in 
most cases it makes little difference 
when the work is done, if it is prop- 
erly done. Nevertheless there is no 
better time than after the sap has 
descended to the roots in the Fall or 
before it starts up again in Spring. 

Whenever pruning is done, cut close 
to the main branch leaving no stumps 
of branches. Give Nature a chance to 
heal over every wound, which she will 
do if the cut is made close enough to 
the stem from which the branch has 
been taken, to allow the bark to gradu- 
ally grow over the cut. To prevent 
insect pests or disease germs from at- 
tacking the wound, coat it over with 
paint or grafting wax. 





Plant Pests 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT, (Cent. N.Y.) 


T DOES seem hard that our delight 
in the coming of Spring must be 
tempered by the simultaneous ar- 

rival of pests that must be promptly 
dealt with, but such is the case, and 
early preparation will lessen the labor 
entailed to a marked degree: 


Insects harm plants in two ways,— 
first, by eating them up,—an injury 
about which there can be no mistake; 
—and the less obvious one of sucking 
their juices, an injury that will 
weaken and stunt the plant if it does 
not kill it outright. 

One of the commonest pests is the 
aphid, or plant louse, of which there 
are many sizes and colors. Different 
varieties attack different families of 
plants and also different parts of 
plants, as for instance the white aphis 
are called root aphis, as that is the 
part on which they collect and suck 
out the very life-blood of a plant be- 
fore their presence is discovered. 


All aphids tend to cluster thickly 
on the part most to their liking. The 
green, probably the best known, collect 
in masses on the tender ends of 
branches, covering leaf-buds and flow- 
er-buds, and sucking out the juices 
necessary for the health and life of 
the plant. <A contact spray will rout 
them out but it must be used early and 
often if it is to be successful. 

The members of one variety of 
aphids that are so tiny they can hardly 
be seen, collect on the under side of 
leaves and are difficult to get rid of 
for that reason. 


Cutworms are another pest that 
test the gardener’s patience and vo- 
cabulary. Young plants may be pro- 
tected by putting a stiff paper collar 
around each plant, pressing the lower 
edge an inch into the soil, and keep- 





ing it in place until the plants are 
sturdy and strong. The stronger 
flavor and tougher fiber of older plants 
seems to be distasteful to them, and 
indeed all insect pests are quite 
epicurean in their liking for the most 
tender shoots. 


Cabbage worms are common every- 
where, and Melons, Cucumbers and 
Squash are sure to be infested with 
the little black and yellow beetles as 
soon as the seedlings are out of the 
ground; and, as the broods seem to be 
endless, frequent spraying is neces- 
sary until the plants are well on to- 
ward maturity. 


For protection against fungi use a 
spray of Bordeaux Mixture before the 
trouble develops. Fungous diseases 
are practically incurable, but may be 
prevented by early spraying of all 
plants (and the soil surrounding 
them) that are liable to be attacked. 





Cracked Ice, Please! 


“It was a quick, tapping noise over- 
head, not unlike that of a destructive 
hammer in the hands of one of the 
youngsters, so I flew up stairs,” writes 
Miss Esther Stone of Annapolis, Mary- 
land. “I had done the boys an injustice, 
however, for perched on the corner of 
the piazza roof I found a Blue Jay dili- 
gently chipping bits of ice from the 
frozen rainwater in the gutter. I 
thought, of course, that he was trying 
to get at the water underneath, but no, 
he was eating the ice with evident relish. 

“The next day he was back, this time, 
with a friend and they both made the 
ice fly as they ate the chilly morsels. 
This was some Winters ago and since 
then there has been a Bird Bath in the 
yard for our feathered friends, Summer 
and Winter.” 

—(Nature Magazine) 
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How to Grow the Dahlia 


BY J. A. KEMP 
(In Bulletin Dahlia Society of New England) 


AHLIAS will thrive well in almost 

any kind of fertile, well-drained 

soil, but do best in a medium to 
rather light sandy loam. They will not 
succeed in a soil that is naturally wet 
and retentive of water, as too much 
water is as fatal to them as it is to 
Roses. They love the full sunlight, and 
while they will do fairly well in partial 
shade, the results will not be as satis- 
factory as when they are given an open 
space where they can have full sunlight 
all day through. 

If the soil is a heavy clay loam, it will 
be greatly benefited by a heavy appli- 
cation of coal ashes spread broadcast 
and thoroughly mixed with the soil; and 
if soil is impoverished, whatever its 
composition, it should have a coat of old 
well-rotted stable manure applied at the 
rate of not less than a large wheel- 
barrow load applied broadcast to each 
one hundred square feet, and mixed well 
with the soil. Ground should be broken 
up deeply, nine to ten inches at least, 
and made as fine and friable as possible. 
If it is fertile enough to produce a good 
crop of corn or potatoes, it will not be 
necessary to apply manure, as soil made 
too rich will produce rank bush growth 
and often be almost barren of bloom. 

Set the stakes before planting and far 
enough apart each way to allow the 
plants sufficient room for full develop- 
ment—3% x 4 feet is none too much 
room, particularly if there are several 
rows running parallel to each other. 
Close crowding of the plants will work 
against your success. Do not plant too 
early, as early planting, while the 


ground is still rather cool, may cause 


the tubers to rot during a wet, cool spell. 
Plant tubers about six inches deep, lay- 


ing horizontal, with the crown about 
three inches from the stake, with sprout 
side up, and cover with not over two 
inches of finely pulverized soil, and finish 
filling in as the plant grows. 

Green plants should be set deep 
enough to cover the lower pair of leaf 
buds one-inch under ground. There is 
always danger of plants being cut down 
by cutworms; and if the two lower leaf 
buds are under ground, any plants thus 
damaged will come along from below, 
make good growth, but will not come 
into bloom as early as the undamaged 
plants. 

If plants have been purchased from a 
distance they should be unpacked soon 
as received; and if seemingly dry, they 
should be stood in a pan of shallow 
water for a short time until the ball of 
earth becomes well saturated, when they 
may be stood away in a cool place until 
late afternoon or evening, and then be 
planted out in the garden. If treated 
in this way, they will be less likely to 
suffer from the change of close confine- 
ment to light and air. 

When the plants are set out, open a 
hole with garden trowel or other tool 
wide enough and deep enough to amply 
accommodate the plant, and into each 
hole put a handful or two of pulverized 
sheep or cow manure and mix it thor- 
oughly with the soil, set the plant in to 
the required depth and fill in just enough 
fine soil to cover the ball of earth in the 
roots, leaving a saucer-like depression 
around the plant, into which pour about 
one pint of water to settle the soil snugly 
around the roots and to provide sufficient 
moisture to carry the plant through until 
it can throw out new roots and become 
established in its new quarters. 





The Fallen Stars 


BY HARLEY T. PECK 
(In Bulletin of the American Dahlia Society) 


HE DAHLIA industry is thriving. 

A steadily increasing interest is 

taken each year, more people con- 
tinually are joining the ranks of Dahlia 
fans, and almost none are leaving, ex- 
cept when taken by the Grim Reaper. 
Florists the country over are using 
more Dahlias each season. Even if we 
do admit it, we of the genus Dahlia fan, 
and of the American Dahlia Society, are 
getting better and better all the time. 

Looking through old catalogues we are 
struck by the number of Dahlia vari- 
eties that are altogether vanished or are 
even now commencing to fall by the 
wayside. Nature’s law of the survival 
of the fittest is in full operation upon the 
Dahlia. It is a healthy sign. 

Yet, some of the older varieties per- 
sist. Probably the writer is not familiar 
with sc many of these as others, since 
his collection was started as the present 
large-flowered types were just coming 











- into popularity. Yet I remember I dis- 


carded a number of these the first year 
I grew Dahlias in numbers. A. D. 
Livonis, D. M. Moore, Maude Adams, 
seem to persist. Yet, the former seems 
to have a more powerful rival in 
Princess Aline, and D. M. Moore will, 
without doubt, be superseded by one of 
the many black-reds now coming along. 

But it seems to be getting so that ten 
years is a long life for most Dahlias. 
How long Mrs. I. de ver Warner and 
Judge Marean will live is yet to be 
known, but they are certainly going 
strong now. 

There are so many varieties that are 
introduced and with us, last but a year, 
or two, three, or four. Most of these 
are ones that do better in the locality 
that gave them birth, usually on either 
coast. Dr. Tevis, Dakota, Empress 
Eugenie, El Camino Real, John Alden, 
L. G. Manitou, La Favorite, Mr. Crow- 











ley, Pierrot, Shackamaxon, The Bin. 
aire, Wizard of Oz, Bertha Jost 
bria, Ebenezer, Halvella, Jeanne ¢ 
met, Judge Langford, King sno 
Leora Creed, Liberty Bond, Mrs sae 
son, Merritt, Pioneer, Rotarian 
Mateo, Shelikoff, Sylvia, The. Millenn 
W. Darcey Ryan, Attraction, Allangy’ 
Mrs. R. Lohrmann, Tom Lundy, Ye 
King, Ambassador, Dorothy Flint Elea 
Pearl Ruggles, Sweetheart’s Royo.” 
and many others, have fallen, and wi 
not rise again at Golden Rule Farm, 


Various causes have been responsible 
for their fall. Many could not compete 
in favor with the newer and more beau. 
tiful Dahlias brought forth each 
Many just naturally got tired of com. 
bating this climate and petered 
getting weaker and less prolific ip both 
tubers and flowers each year; (by 
way this is the reverse of “acclimation” 
that too oft used expression) “some 
stunted and were destroyed. Many of 
these are now being grown where the 
climate is more favorable and allows 
them to show up to better advantage jp 
comparison with other varieties, 


There are many other newer varieties 
than named above that lack resistange 
to our conditions and, though top-notch 
at the place of their origination, fail tp 
compete here. I find these each year 
among the new ones I try, yet it does 
not discourage us in the least, because 
we know they are inevitable. It also 
lends zest to the game by introducing the 
element of chance. If every variety in. 
troduced, were perfectly  successfyl 
everywhere, the Dahlia game might in 
time, become somewhat monotonous, 
Also many new varieties each year, as 
at present, keeps the game interesting 
as long as there is a reasonable amount 
of improvement annually. We must pro- 
gress or stagnate. 


So keep the new varieties coming, 
Nature’s great law will take care of 
them and in the meantime, it’s lots of 
fun. 


And so ends an evening reverie in our 
Dahlia garden. 





FLOWER GROWER Bulb Collections 
Make Business for Commercial 
Growers 


From a man doing business in the 
heart of New York City comes a five- 
year renewal subscription to which he 
adds a note as follows: 

“Beginning with your bulbs I now 
have a fine collection of named va- 
rieties of Gladiolus. In my case it 
has worked out to the advantage of 
the commercial growers, and I have 
bought -a lot of bulbs from them 
since I became acquainted with 
Gladiolus.” 


As I have pointed out to those who 
are in the business commercially, i 
offering bulbs with THE FLOWER 
GRowER, I am doing the best kind of 
missionary work that can possibly be 
done for those who are in the business 
of growing same for market. Some 
few growers had the erroneous i 
pression that distributing bulbs 
this way may lessen their own sales. 


Instead of this effect, it is indeed 


quite the reverse. 
MADISON COOPER 
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Gladiolus Reflections 


BY B. HALSEY SPENCER, (Mass.) 


ing Glads of 1928 appeared in 
THE FLOWER — — 
ritten asking tha mention 
ag twenty-five (25) Glads, and 
a list of “good” ones that do not cost 
so much.” The first request may 
seem an easy one but the ones that I 
would choose might not be what many 
another would choose. There have 
been numerous articles in the past 
stating the rating by. the XXXX 
method and also numerically and the 
personal opinion of the reporter placed 
so many in the XXXX class and so 
many rated from 90 to 98 that it lost 
any real value and great disappoint- 
ment resulted from following these 
ratings. When a board of experi- 
enced men can classify the Glads with- 
out bias and personal feelings, then 
some good will come from it. 

There is more to the question than 
figuring up points and making that 
a final basis of a Glad’s worth. There 
are those varieties that are excep- 
tional and stand out above the others, 
wherever they may be. There are 
those that are particularly adapted 
for exhibiting only. Others have ex- 
ceptional commercial value; some as 
bulbs, others as cut flowers. Others 
would not earn their keep as cut 
flower varieties, but pay well as bulbs 
and I have found varieties that will 
pay as cut-flower varieties, but bulb- 
wise are of no value as a profit pro- 
ducer. Then again one naturally be- 
lieves their own seedlings are the best, 
and with so very many new ones ap- 
pearing from all directions, clever ad- 
vertising and high-pressure salesman- 
ship can swing the trend of demand 
and no doubt in the rush, some of the 
fine things are overlooked or never 
given a serious thought. 


A while ago there appeared an arti- 
cle in this magazine referring to the 
exceptionally fine Nortons that were 
in my large exhibit at the Hartford 
National Show. The writer stated 
that I nor any one else could not grow 
such Nortons in southern New Jersey 
and this only goes to show that there 
are places that Norton wiil not do at 
all well. A Glad fan from Iowa who 
saw them told me he could not grow 
Norton “out home” yet those two 
large jardineres of two-hundred-and- 
fifty blooms each were grown from 
2-3-4-and-5-size bulbs as I proved to 
several who visited my field. How- 
ever this past Summer with rain on 
every day but four in August, Norton 
did not do at all well. The period was 
exceptionally hot as well as wet. This 


Sine my article on the Outstand- 





shows another point to consider in 
rating a variety. 

During the Summer I kept a record 
of the varieties that were most talked 
of, admired, and considered by visi- 
tors. I have a record of twenty-five 
Glad fans who discussed and voted on 
best ten, and my own observation and 
what I would choose from all around 
use as to color, cut-flower value, bulb 
value, and general size and appear- 
ance. The following list comprises 
those results to the number of twenty- 
five, without consideration as to price 
or order of rating. Those that have 
had but short trial and appear very 
good I will place in another list. 

Aflame, Berty Snow, Catherine Cole- 
man, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Giant Nymph, 
Glorianna, Golden Dream, Jean Du 
Tailles, Joerg’s White, Kirchhoff’s Vio- 
let, Mme. Mounet-Sully, Marietta, 
Marmora, Mary Frey, Minuet, Orchid 
Lady, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Pride of 
Wanakah, Primrose Princess, Pythia, 
Rhoderick Dhu, Rita Beck, Saraband, 
Sweet Rose, W. H. Phipps. 


Standing around the corner were 
the following waiting a later verdict: 
Aida, Coryphee, Betty Nuthall, Alba- 
tross, Carolus Clusius, Emil Aubrun, 
Orange Flame, Roi Albert, Mother 
Machree, Mrs. Van Konynenburg. 


When it comes to a list of good ones 
that “do not cost so much” that is a 
proposition that would be effected in 
its selection as to whether the ques- 
tioner desired a list of the later vari- 
eties, or good ones at a low price re- 
gardless of the time they came forth. 
Price does not indicate the beauty of 
any variety, and if beauty alone is 
sought there are any number of Glads 
that will make a delightful show in 
all colors known to the Glad family 
and one would not have to spend over 
a quarter-of-a-dollar apiece. I believe 
the days of fabulous prices for bulbs 
are numbered. The buying public is 
learning that the higher prices do not 
stand for greater beauty; that prices 
drop fast and if they do not want to 
wait they are urged to buy smaller 
sizes and bulblets. 

Of course a reasonably high price 
is necessary upon the introduction of 
a variety of merit, but when the be- 
ginner and advanced amateur can buy 
at the same price as a grower who 
buys to propagate, what future price 
conditions will be is a proposition that 
is causing serious thought at the pres- 
ent time. Stock Market fluctuations 
may be severe; there are sudden drops 
but there are also sudden rises. High 
prices in Glads not only drop suddenly 
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and fast; they never come back, ex- 
cept in very unusual cases. 

Only a short time back it could be 
said that American introductions not 
only led the world but were over- 
whelmingly predominant. Today that 
supremacy can be questioned. We 
find that varieties from Scotland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Holland, 
Germany, France, etc., not only must 
be considered but are strongly chal- 
lenging us in exceptional things. As 
time has passed, it has been discovered 
that it does not take a super-man or 
super-intelligence to produce wonder- 
ful Glads and a well-balanced collec- 
tion must have Glads from many dif- 
ferent sources. No one producer has 
the best or most of the best and the 
grower who doesn’t mix it up in his 
selections is missing some of the finest 
things to be had. 


Names of Glads often has much to 
do with their popularity. A good va- 
riety well-named has a two-fold in- 
centive for inviting purchase. Mr. A. 
L. Stephen not only has a keen faculty 
for picking good Glads but (in my 
humble opinion) naming them. Surely 
such names as Rhoderick Dhu, Annie 
Laurie, Laughing Water do not retard 
them. I have heard many say of a 
variety “the name sounds good.” Of 
course they cannot all have nice-sound- 
ing names, but I recall Magenta. The 
name spelled doom for it. It was 
changed to Tyrean Beauty and it sold 
all right. There is a variety of which 
I am very partial, Anthony Zonker. 
No doubt he was a very estimable 
gentleman, but if that particular va- 
riety had a different name it would be 
a much more popular variety. Per- 
haps that is what has kept the Pride 
of Wanakah from being as popular 
as it should be. Perhaps not. Wan- 
akah certainly has a right to be proud 
of it, for it is one of the very finest 
of Glads. It was a prize winner, as a 
seedling at the National New York 
Show and though at first I didn’t par- 
ticularly care for it, after growing it 
I discovered it had real beauty, large, 
clean in its color, in demand as a cut- 
flower, and I place it in the first 
twenty-five without reservations. 


Another that seems to have been 
overlooked is Jean du Tailles. Per- 
haps the name again. Anyway this 
large, tall, deep-salmon-pink, with 
deep-maroon blotch from France, is 
a real beauty and practically every 
visitor liked it even though they were 
not partial to blotched varieties. It 
has that something that appeals. 

One day a gentleman who knows 
Glads approached me as I was cutting 
blooms. He had a fine spike in his 
hand of a red variety. “I took the 
privilege of cutting this as I saw 
there was quite a bit of it and I want 
you to tell me where this has been all 
the time that one never hears of it. 
They don’t make any better reds at 
any price.” The variety which he 
held was Lustre. It had twenty-two 
buds and blooms, seven open, perfectly 
placed, and I can say without fear or 












favor that Lustre is a hard red to 
beat. 

How many of the Glads that are 
prominent today in the lists of many 
growers will be in demand ten to 
fifteen years from now. Of course it 
will depend on the trend, but here 
today is old Baron Hulot that was 
introduced to society at the time of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 
In demand and not always enough to 
go around. Before me is a catalog 
that arrived today, and listed is an 
old friend Jane Dieulafoy, a Lemoine 
hybrid; cream, spotted with maroon 
that was in my collection back in the 
days when Annie Wigman, Willie 
Wigman, Klondike, were names to con- 
jure with. Another listed is Loveli- 
mess which I can recall among my 
early ones, and which was rightly 
named. These two varieties are listed 
in European introductions along with 
Heavenly Blue, Jonkheer Van Tets, 
and Pfitzer’s Triumph, which is pretty 
good company. 

In this same list is Madame Mon- 
net-Sully. Another of Lemoines that 
is an aristocrat. I heartily agree with 
the Editor’s recent statement that this 
is one of the real fine Glads, and if 
you do not have it you have missed a 
very refined variety. It is cream- 
white, with a beautiful carmine throat 
blotch; blooms of large size, medium 
height. This is one of the varieties 
that does not propagate easily but is 
much worth while. The first time I 
ever saw the name was an item in 
THE FLOWER GROWER by a Glad lover 
who asked where it could be found as 
he liked it and it did not seem to be 
on the market. Sometime later I was 
able to get two bulbs of it. For two 
or three years I still had the two 
bulbs and only a few bulblets and they 
didn’t germinate. I persistently saved 
them and finally got a couple of them 
to grow. Then I found a few planting 
stock and from them got a few more 
bulblets. The bulblets began to in- 
crease slowly and I have found that 
like other varieties that do not pro- 
duce many bulblets, you can get bulb- 
lets from bulblets and I believe I am at 
last on the way to a good stock of 
Madame S. 

Some varieties are very early and 
on that account are of value though 
they would not make much of an im- 
pression in exhibition contests. Still 
prize winners are not always the best 
Glads. I have judged at Shows where 
awards have been given a variety that 
could have easily been beaten in its 
color, had it had competition or 
weather conditions not prevented 
larger entries. Many times I fear 
new varieties get the call and the most 
regrettable thing to me in class con- 
tests is that soon after they are placed 
they start to fade and by judging 
time they are on the decline and by 
the time the public sees them they are 
sometimes a mess, especially after 
they have been held in cold storage a 
long time to hold back for the Show. 
It may be great sport for the fellow 
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looking for a long list of prizes, but 
not very enlightening to the public 
who looks for exceptional quality and 
then wonders where it is. What per- 
fect blooms there are at the Shows 
is practically confined to the trade ex- 
hibits and the credit they get is very 
small compared with the effort put 
forth, yet there is where the best 
blooms are found in many cases. 

Now for a list of Glads that “do 
not cost so much” and are not old 
timers, which will appeal to those not 
well-versed in the Glad-lore and are 
just becoming interested in the game 
of Gladology. 


From previous list you can take 
Coleman, Bennett, Giant Nymph, 
Marietta, Pythia, Sweet Rose, and 
Phipps, also Orange Flame. 

Without going above a quarter you 
will find these very fine varieties: 


Anthony Zonker Lorice 
Capt. Boynton Los Angeles 


Cardinal Prince Lustre 
Desdemona Marnia 

Fern Kyle Mrs. F.C. Peters 
Elkhart Mrs. Leon Douglas 
Ethlyn Mrs. H. A. Ceasar 
Florence Mrs. J. R. Walsh 
Golden Measure Osalin 

Indian Summer Princely 


Henry C. Goehl Ruth Huntington 
Iwa Superba 


Jacoba Van Beijeren Wm. McGavin 
Katherine Hess Giant Fawn 
Lewellyn Monon 





Glads from Bulblets in 
Pots—Favorite Glads 


AYBE readers will be interested 

in the results obtained last year 
in potting a few of the better Glads 
with a view of prolonging the season 
and gaining a greater increase. 

From a prominent grower I secured 
small bulbs, about half-inch, of the 
following varieties: Mrs. P. W. Sis- 
son, Joerg’s White, Mrs. Van Konynen- 
burg, Pfitzer’s Triumph, Golden Frills, 
Geraldine Farrar, Copper Bronze, 
Chas. Dickens, Nixie, and Orchid. 
These I potted in separate small pots 
on March 15th. About the middle of 
April I set them in a coldframe to 
harden and planted them outdoors a 
week or so later. We had a couple of 
light frosts after that but it did not 
harm them. Every one of these bulbs 
gave me a fine bloom, especially Van 
Kony. and Chas. Dickens. 

At digging time each one had made 
a good-sized bulb, and without count- 
ing the tiny bulblets, I had eighty- 
five bulblets of Orchid, seventy Joerg’s 
White, one hundred Nixie, one hun- 
dred ten Copper Bronze, ninety-five 
Golden Frills, fifty Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 
eight Pfitzer’s Triumph, six Von 
Kony., five G. Farrar, six Chas. 
Dickens. I got a bigger kick out of 
the experiment than anything I have 
yet tried, and consider it practical for 
the hobby gardener. 

At the Connecticut State Fair Gladi- 
olus Show a number of prominent 
growers voted on what they considered 
to be the best in each color in mod- 
erate priced Glads, and they chose 
Mrs. F. C. Peters, California Canary, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Lustre, Florence, 
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Carmen Sylva, Favorite, and 
agreed that Evelyn Kirtlang rad. 
most for the money of any Glaa 
existence. Muriel made a goog a" 
and took a number of prizes at 
Connecticut Show and some fayopa. 
over Peters. I like both. | area ae 
one hundred varieties this year 
outside of the expensive omen Ua 
taken most by Longfellow ang Nea 
Hanks. I think Nancy is the grea; 
landscape Glad of them all. Howat 
does bloom and hang on, and | 4; 
has far more side spikes than 
Angeles; and a far better Glad in 
opinion. For those who like tg 
them blooming in the garden Na 
cannot be beaten. — 


WILLIAM G. HERRIDGE, (Conn) 














































































Treating Glad Bulbs 
Before Planting 


Having had some trouble with seab 
on my Gladiolus bulbs, two years ago, 
I decided to use some preventive and 
curative measures, and before plant. 
ing, gave them a bath in a 1 to 1000 
solution of bi-chloride of mere 
leaving them in the solution for about 
two hours and planting immediately, 


_ There was a decided improvement 
in their appearance and the condition 
of the crop I harvested that Autum 
and plans were made to continue the 
treatment the following season. The 
first planting of about sixty per cent 
of my stock was put through the gp. 
lution, but in a rush to get through 
one Saturday afternoon,—my half. 
holiday garden period,—ahead of an 
impending storm, the remainder, most 
of which were new bulbs, were not 
treated. 

When I harvested in the Autum, 
the treated bulbs were plump, solid, 
smooth and altogether of a satisfac. 
tory appearance. The others although 
growing right alongside, in the same 
patch, were inclined to be soft and 
lacking considerable of being quality 
grade as to appearance. They hari- 
ened up somewhat after harvesting, 
but have never attained to the looks 
of their fellows. 


This year ALL my bulbs will get 
sterilized as my experience demon 
strates conclusively that IT PAYS. 


A: C. THOMAS, (W. Va.) 





A discussion of Gladiolus varieties 
always seems appropriate and eve 
when contributors tell about new 
rieties which few people know about, 
the discussion even then is interesting, 
as many growers like to keep poste 
on the new things, and hear their goo 
and bad qualities told about. 

There are so many Gladiolus vat 
eties now that no writer should & 
sume that he is passing judgment @ 
all of the worth-while varieties, # 
probably no grower in the coumiy 
has anywhere near all of them 
Writers should, therefore, be a bil 
cautious in their recommendations. 
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Something for Our Children 











3 the 
din 
show 
the 
F Bible Stories 

| time ago, God made 
ve A peal tg At first all was dark. 
any errs ight,” and there 
Gney God said, “Let there be light,” an 
atest light. He called the light day, and 
’ She the darkness was called night. This was 
= ay ja God said: “Let there be 
heavens above the earth” and it was so. 
¥ He called the sky heaven. There was 
ed yening and morning, a second day. 
ancy : The next day God said: “Let the 

waters be gathered together under the 

h) heavens and let dry land appear” and it 


_ He called the dry land, earth 

— the waters, He called seas. He said: 

“Let the grass and trees spring forth 

and all kinds of trees and grass with 

ng bright leaves and berries sprang forth. 
There was evening and morning, a third 


day. re 
ext day God said “Let there be 
and seit in the heavens” and God made the 









lan and the stars to shine by night, 
1006 ar ee to shine by day. There was 
cury, evening and morning the fourth day. — 
about Then God said: “Let there be fishes in 
te the water, and birds in the air.” The 
teh many kinds of fish swam in the water, 
ment and all kinds of birds, both little and 
ition big flew about in the air. This was the 
tumn fifth day. 

e the Then God said: “Let the earth bring 
The forth all other living things,” and it was 
cent so. All kinds of animals such as COWS, 

e 80 dogs, deer, lions walked and _ insects 

‘ough crawled on the ground. Then out of the 
half dust of the earth God made man and 

3 called the first man, Adam. There was 

f an evening and morning, the sixth day. 
most On the seventh day, God rested and 

> not that is why we should keep the Sabbath 

Day and not do any work. 

‘umn, ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 
solid, 

isfac- ; 

ough Something to Make 
same For our little picture, you will need 

and a dark colored heavy paper for the back- 

tality ground, either black, brown or grey is 
hard- best. You may make your picture what- 
sting, ever size you wish but not too large. The 






picture is made by cutting the objects 
from colored papers. You can get a 
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great number of small squares of various 
colors for use in kindergarten work. 
This picture calls for a square of light 
gray to be pasted on the background. 
Cut the trees freehand from a square of 
darker gray and paste on the gray 
square. The moon should be cut from a 
piece of light tan, and slipped in behind 
the trees so only a part will show. The 
foreground can be of a different shade 
of grey or grass green. When the paste 
is dry you will have a little picture to 
frame if you wish and the work of mak- 
ing is entertaining for little folks. You 
can obtain all material you need from 
any kindergarten supply company. 


ESTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





The Rabbit 


Beginning this new year, we will have 
something about the most common of the 
wild animals. You all know the Rabbit. 
They are classed with the gnawing 
quadrupeds because of the character of 
their front teeth which are formed for 
feeding upon harder kinds of vegetable 
matter such as nuts, grain and the roots 
and twigs of trees. This class of animals 
has two large front teeth in each jaw 
with an empty space between them and 
the grinders or molar teeth. Rabbits 
are very destructive to young tender 
trees by eating the bark from them. 
They also enjoy the fresh vegetables in 
our gardens. When Rabbits are caught 
while small they may be tamed but it 
is wrong to shut them up in a cage as 
they enjoy the freedom of the out-of- 
doors. They live in burrows in the 
ground or in tangled briers and bushes. 
They have many enemies such as hawks, 
dogs, weasels, wolves and foxes, not to 
mention boys and men with guns. In 
spite of so many enemies they live and 
multiply so fast that many times crops 
are seriously injured by them. There 
are several varieties of Rabbits, some 
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are called Hares. Rabbits are good to 
eat in some seasons but sometimes there 
is a disease among them that makes eat- 
ing them a dangerous thing to do. The 
tame Rabbits are better to eat if any one 
likes them. 

EsTHER Haas, (Kans.) 





A True Robin Story 


One day two Robins were building a 
nest in a pine tree near a house. The 
Father Bird found some straws and 
wanted to fly with them to the nest. He 
did not go to the pine tree, but lit on a 
fencepost near by and was about to fly 
up to the nest when he heard a warning 
note from his mate who was on the 
ground a few feet farther away. He 
paused, and whistled his answer but did 
not fly to the tree. Instead, he flew down 
to the ground and hopped over to his 
mate. 


A man had appeared near the tree just 
as Father Robin started to the nest. He 
did not see the man but his mate did, 
and warned her mate to keep away from 
their nest. Later, there were some eggs 
in the nest. How proud they were of 
the home and eggs. Finally the eggs 
hatched and there were little Birds. 
Father and Mother were kept busy. One 
day the Mother Bird could not be found 
and the babies were dead in the nest. 
The Mother may have been killed by 
some naughty boy and the babies had to 
starve. 


NoTe:—This really happened in our own yard. 
I do not know what became of them, but I sup- 
pose ‘“‘cat haters’? would say it was a Cat, but 
. do not blame them any more than anything 
else. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Bird Bath 


Did you ever try making a Bird Bath? 
One can be made by nailing a square 
board on top of a post and setting a dish 
or shallow pan on the board to be filled 
with water. Nail pieces of tin around the 
post to keep the Cats from climbing up. 
You may plant vines at the foot if you 
wish to improve the appearance. 





No More Trapping for this Boy 


BY THORNTON BURGESS, (in Junior Home Magazine) 


It’s a fact! It’s a fact that is known very well! 
What a person will do,—you can never tell! 


HAT is why it is a mistake, a very 

great mistake, to judge others 

hastily. People often are much 
better, very much better, than you think 
they are. 


When Sammy Jay looked across the 
Green Meadows and saw Farmer 
Brown’s boy coming straight towards 
the far corner where he had been listen- 
ing to Old Man Coyote’s story of how he 
was taken away from his old home in 
the great, wide, wonderful West and 
finally came to the Green Meadows, 
Sammy was sure that it was to look at 
the traps set there for Old Man Coyote. 
He didn’t have the least doubt in the 
world that Farmer Brown’s boy was hop- 
ing and hoping that he would find Old 
Man Coyote caught in one of them. 

Since he had heard Old Man Coyote’s 
story, Sammy had had a great change of 


feeling towards him, and he felt now 
as if he fairly hated Farmer Brown’s 
boy. He never had liked him, but now 
he hated him. Yes, sir, that’s the way 
Sammy felt. He hated any one who would 
set those dreadful steel traps. So when 
he saw Farmer Brown’s boy coming, he 
began to scream at him at the top of his 
lungs. “Thief! Thief! Thief!” he 
screamed. You see that was the worst 
thing that he could think of, and after all 
wasn’t Farmer Brown’s boy a kind of 
thief if he were trying to steal the 
liberty of Old Man Coyote? 

Old Man Coyote himself felt very 
much as Sammy did. He didn’t doubt 
that when Farmer Brown’s boy found 
that those carefully hidden traps had 
been dug up and made quite useless he 
would at once set them again with even 
greater care than before. Of course, it 
wouldn’t do for him to stay there, so he 
slipped away to keep out of sight as 
long as Farmer Brown’s boy should stay. 
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“T’ll watch and see just where he 
puts each trap so as to tell you after 
he leaves,” said Sammy. 

“All right, and thank you,” replied 
Old Man Coyote. “I guess I could find 
them just as I have found them before, 
but if you will do that, it will save me 
some trouble.” 

Sammy felt very important as he flew 
to a tree a little way off from which he 
could see all that Farmer Brown’s boy 
did. It would be great fun to spoil all 
of Farmer Brown’s boy’s plans and at 
the same time be of real help to one so 
smart as Old Man Coyote. “Won’t he be 
angry when he finds how Old Man 
Coyote has been too smart for him and 
has found and dug up all his traps!” 
chuckled Sammy. 

Farmer Brown’s boy came straight to 
Old Man Coyote’s home and as he came 
he whistled as if his heart were light. 
Sammy scowled. “I don’t see how any 
one can be so happy when he is trying to 
make others suffer,” he muttered. “Any- 
way, he’s going to be dreadfully disap- 
pointed when he sees those traps, and 
I’m glad of it.” 

But Farmer Brown’s boy didn’t appear 
the least bit disappointed. In fact, he 
actually seemed glad. Sammy couldn’t 
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understand it. He rubbed his eyes to 
make quite sure that what he saw was 
really and truly so. Farmer Brown’s 
boy was actually taking up his dreadful 
traps instead of setting them again! 

“Probably he’s going to set them some- 
where else,” muttered Sammy. “I'll 
watch and find out.” 

So very silently he followed Farmer 
Brown’s boy at a distance. Whistling 
merrily Farmer Brown’s boy’ went 
straight back the way he had come 
across the Green Meadows. He didn’t 
stop once, but kept on right to his own 
home, and there he threw the traps in a 
corner. Then he walked over to where 
Bowser the Hound was lying in the sun 
nursing his sore leg, the one which had 
been hurt, you know, where he stepped 
in the trap set for Old Man Coyote. 

“No more trapping for us, eh Bowser?” 
said Farmer Brown’s boy as he gently 
patted Bowser’s head. “We’ve learned 
just how cruel and dreadful it is, haven’t 
we, old fellow?” 

Sammy Jay was too surprised even to 
scream. He just flew over to the Green 
Forest to think it over. Could it be that 
Farmer Brown’s boy had had a change 
of heart? “You never can tell. You 
never can tell,” muttered Sammy Jay. 





Some Choice Annual Climbers 
BY CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ont.) 


adapted to form a quick shade or 

screen as the Annual Climbers. 
Hardy Vines are indispensable, but 
take longer to get established, and the 
Annual Vines meet the requirements 
until they are large enough to take 
their place. Sweet Peas and Nastur- 
tiums are almost universally grown 
for low screens and fence coverings, 
and are fine when well-grown, but of 
late years both have suffered severely 
from plant lice (aphids) and other 
pests. 


What is more beautiful for a low 
screen, in a warm, sunny location, 
than the. Cypress Vine, with its fern- 
like foliage, starred with its small, 
tubular, scarlet flowers, borne fuom 
early in the season to frost. There 
is a white variety, but it is not as 
showy, and is best interspersed with 
the red, making a fine contrast. The 
seed, if soaked, or lightly chipped, 
will germinate in five days or less. I 
find it easy to transplant, and start 
inside, plant in the open when danger 
of frost is over, thus adding a month 
to the blooming season. 


One of the finest, if not the finest, 
of all Annual Vines, is the Cardinal 
Climber (Ipomoea quamoclit hy- 
brida). I secured seed of this when 
first introduced, and time has merely 
served to emphasize its great value. 
This vine likes a rich, light soil; a 
hot, sunny exposure; and ample 
watering in periods of drouth, to 
reach its best development, often 
reaching a height of thirty feet or 
more. Its beautiful, finely-cut foli- 
age, which resembles the rare Jap- 


"Saag are no plants so well- 





anese Maples, is wonderfully orna- 
mental and when covered with its 
countless blooms of the richest cardi- 
nal red, one-inch or more in diameter, 
from early Summer till frost, is al- 
ways an eye-arresting sight. It seems 
to be a special favorite of the Hum- 
ming Birds, and they can be seen at 
the blossoms, almost daily. Quite a 
few people have poor success in start- 
ing the plants from seed but I have no 
difficulty, now. It is of tropical an- 
cestry and requires heat to germinate 
strongly and make good, healthy 
plants. The seeds have a hard shell 
and should be chipped slightly, being 
careful not to injure the germ end. 
I use the blade of a sharp knife for 
the purpose, and then plant in rich 
soil in individual pots or tin cans, 
in a hotbed. I bury the pots two- 
thirds their height and plant the 
seeds, one to a pot, a half-inch deep. 
They are then shaded with paper or 
burlap until they germinate, which 
will be in three to five days. In case 
a few seeds fail to grow, additional 
ones can be*‘planted. They can be 
shifted to larger pots, if started early, 
and planted out about the same time 
as Cannas. 

Cobaea is a very popular climber, 
but many gardeners have no success 
in germinating the seeds. The seeds 
should be started in heat, using a 
light, rich soil, planting them on edge, 
just under the surface, and watered 
very sparingly. The seeds should 
germinate in from twelve to fifteen 
days. It does best in a sunny location 
though often doing well with -an east- 
ern exposure. It makes a strong 
growth and with its tendrils will cling 
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to any rough surface. The 
sorts grown; Scandens, with ie two 
of light-green, turning to rose-p 

as they open fully; and Scandens 
with pure white flowers, that ig 
paratively seldom seen. From th 
time it commences to bloom it . 
covered with flowers until frost. 

old name, Cup and Saucer Vine is 
apt description of its showy flower 
In warm climates it is a perennial ™ 


The Canary Bird Flower, a gs i 
of Tropaeolum, (Nasturtium), Pa 
very distinct low climber that should 
be more generally grown. Its five. | 
lobed leaves make a fine backgroung 
for its flowers, with divided pe 
of the richest golden color, which are 
borne from early Summer to Autumn, 
The seeds germinate in about ten days 
and the young plants can be Safely 
transplanted. 


For a dense, quick-growing Screen, 
the climbing Dolichos (Hyacinth 
Bean) is splendid in many locations, 
This should be grown in preference 
to the Wild Cucumber Vine, ag it 
seems to be free from insect pests 
which the Cucumber Vine harbors and 
transmits to garden Cucumbers and 
other vine fruits. Daylight and Dark. 
ness, white and dark purplish-red, re. 
spectively, are two splendid sorts, 
growing to a height of ten feet or 
more. If started inside, six weeks be. 
fore safe to plant in the open, they 
will bloom from early August to frost, 
The large seed pods are odd and in. 
teresting. 


These are only a few of the Annual 
Vines available, but with these, I am 
sure everyone who tries them will be 
more than pleased. As a final word 
of advice, be sure to fertilize the soil 
well as the soil around newly built 
homes is usually badly mixed with 
subsoil clay and has little value. Fix 
it up well and give the climbers a 
fighting chance to make good and you 
will never regret it. 





Meat not Necessary 


Early in the war it was found neces- 
sary to introduce rationing of most ¢s- 
sential foodstuffs in Germany, says F. 
von Miller in writing of his “Observa- 
tions During the Period of Under-Nu- 
trition in Germany,” (Bulletin New 
York Academy of Medicine, 1926, v. 2, 
p. 502), and to utilize 90 per cent of the 
wheat and rye for bread. By 1916 milk 
had almost disappeared as a_ normal 
article of diet. Of all the restrictions in 
food, the deficiency in meat was the least 
important and produced no bad results, 
but a definitely good one, in that gout 
disappeared entirely, whilst the uric acid 
of the blood and urine in the general 
population fell to half its normal value. 
(Two years after the war, cases of gout 
began to reappear.) The average body 
weight fell 12 per cent and obese people 
lost a much greater proportion of their 
weight, so that real cases of obesity 
were no longer seen, which suggests that 
common obesity is due, in the main, te4 
discrepancy between food intake and ex 
penditure. 
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Making a Compost Pile 


THE EDITOR :— P 
“~ a future issue will you explain how to make 


a compost pile? Mrs. I. L. Coutins, (Ohio) 


er:—This subject has been cov- 
Bogs past issues of THE FLOWER 
Grower but I am glad to speak of it 
again as it is a subject which ought to 
be given thought by every gardener. 

A compost pile may consist of most 
anything from a mere heap of weeds in 
the corner of the garden to a carefully 
planned flat-topped stack of various ma- 
terials put together in layers, and with 
thought as to what the compost will 
consist of when entirely rotted. Gen- 
erally speaking a compost pile consists 
mostly of the waste vegetation from a 
garden. Some gardeners assume to burn 
their weeds, but it is not advisable. It is 
better to put everything of this kind into 
a stack in a disused or inconspicuous 
corner, placing materials carefully, and 
keeping the pile or stack level on top. 
This is important, so that the water from 
rains will run into the stack, keeping it 
from fermenting or burning, and induc- 
ing prompt decay. 

My own method is to start with coarse 
materials on the ground, weed-stalks or 
even small brush; then the pile can be 
built up of any materials available, even 
garbage may be spread on the compost 
pile and thus valuable elements saved 
from it. I usually have plenty of ma- 
terial so that my weeds and wastes are 
alternated with plenty of manure, and 
although I have never used sod in the 
compost pile, this is an excellent plan as 
this helps to absorb the fertilizing ele- 
ments which are inclined to be volatile 
in nature. There is more or less earth 
with the weeds which we pull, although 
as a matter of fact I do not aim to have 
so very coarse weeds, only those which 
are pulled by hand. 


Some gardeners fork over the com- 
post after standing a few weeks but my 
method has been to let it rot for a year 
before forking it over, then it has dis- 
integrated or rotted to a sufficient ex- 
tent so that it may be pulled apart with- 
out much difficulty. If the compost pile 
consists of coarse materials it is quite 
difficult to fork over before it is at least 
partly rotten. 


Some gardeners go to the expense of 
making a concrete pit with a water tight 
bottom and thus save the leachings from 
the compost but this is a refinement and 
expense which few care to have. Try 
out a small compost pile and see what 
you can make of it. It may result in 
scattering weed seeds to some extent, but 
as the weeds should be pulled before 
seeds are mature, this need not be a 
serious detriment. 


And so far as spreading disease is 
concerned; this I am satisfied is more 
largely theoretical than practical. Ma- 
terials which have been composted and 
especially after they have been forked 
over two or three times, are not likely 
to harbor any diseases destructive to the 
garden. I compost all my Gladiolus tops, 
and I have tons of them, and these after 
being thoroughly rotted are spread on 
new ground for the most part, and my 


Gladiolus bulbs are cleaner and cleaner 
each succeeding year; indeed diseases are 
such a small factor among my stock 
without any treatment whatever, that I 
can simply ignore and forget it. 


MADISON COOPER 





Propagating Lilac 
To THB EDITOR :— 


How can I propagate a Persian Lilac from a 
particularly fine specimen plant that has been 
firmly established on my neighbor’s lawn for a 
great many years? At what time of year should 
cuttings be made, and just how should they be 
handled to secure the best results? Would it be 
better to secure new plants from this parent 
shrub by layering? If so, give directions. 

- ™ &. &. 

Answer :—Cuttings of the Lilac may 
be made in early Summer of green wood 
under glass, or ripe wood late in the 
season, handled just like currant cut- 
tings. Layering is a very good method 
of propagation as layers are sure to 
root and you get a nice plant quite 
quickly. Do this in Spring, bending 
down a spray of the parent plant and 
pegging it to the ground. A little “heel” 
should be cut in the bark on the under 
side where it is pegged down, and this 
point should then be covered with earth. 
Next Spring there should be a good 
bunch of roots, when the tip of the 
branch with roots attached should be 
cut off and set as a separate individual. 
Layering simply amounts to making a 
cutting that is attached to the parent 
while it roots, and it is a particularly 
simple and sure method of propagating 
a great many shrubs. 


(Rural New Yorker) 





Moss in Lawn 
To THE EpIToR :— 

Can you tell me how to get the Moss out of 
my lawn? My iawn is quite shady and the Moss 
seems to choke the grass out. I think the ground 
needs fertilizer. D. H. Crouse, (Ohio) 

Answer:—Moss will grow in a soil 
lacking fertility where grass will not, 
but it is also probable that the shade 
has a tendency to kill the grass and the 
Moss will grow in the shade where grass 
will not. 

Well-rotted stable manure put on in 
the Fall and allowed to remain over 
Winter would be beneficial; and perhaps 
pulverized sheep manure put on in the 
Spring would help. If the growth of 
Moss is owing to sour soil, hardwood 
ashes would be good to use; or if they 
are not available, an application of air- 
slaked or hydrated lime. 

—(EDIToR) 





Transplanting Shrubs and Trees 
To THE EpITorR :— 


I am compelled to sell under ‘“‘eminent domain,” 
but have reserved right to remove shrubs, Rose 
bushes, ete. I have, in fine condition, Blackberry, 
Red Raspberries, American Beauty (climbing), 
Dorothy Perkins, Rhubarb, etc. I shall move them 
about five miles. What is best method of hand- 
ling? Shall I plant this Fall or dig up, keep in 
dry place, and plant in Spring? Is it worth 
while to attempt to remove Baldwin, Cherry and 
Plum trees planted seven years, caliper 3 to 4 in.? 


G. A. B., (N.Y.) 
Answer:—Shrubs, Roses and similar 
subjects may be dug and reset this Fall. 
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They should not be dug and stored over 
Winter for spring-planting. If it is 
absolutely necessary to lift before Fall, 
any of these things should be dug with a 
good-sized ball of earth which is wrapped 
in wet burlap or several thicknesses of 
wet paper, and the plant reset as quickly 
as possible, so that the roots do not dry 
out. 

Dig the Rhubarb as late as possible 
and winter the roots in a cool cellar. 

As for the large trees they are not easily 
transplanted. The best way is to cut the 
top back about one-third. Then dig a 
trench around the tree leaving a ball 
of dirt on the roots about 3 ft. through. 
Dig this ball out with all the roots you 
can save. Dig a new hole where the tree 
is to be transplanted and put the large 
ball of earth down into it—about 2 in. 
deeper than it stood before. Pour sev- 
eral pails of water in and pack the soil 
down hard. There is about an even 
chance that such trees will grow. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Sizes of Salable 
Gladiolus Bulblets 
To THE EDITOR :— 


In selling Gladiolus bulblets, are all sizes, even 
the smallest, included, or are they graded for 
sizes? 

BENJAMIN KeEEcH, (N.Y.) 

Answer :—As bulblets of different va- 
rieties vary greatly, some being very 
small and others large, it is presumed 
that no grading for sizes is practicable; 
but where bulblets of any variety vary 
in size from very small to medium or 
large, it is presumed that if the bulblets 
are sold by the dozen or by the hundred 
that only the medium and large sizes 
are sold, the very smallest being culled 
out. However, where bulblets are sold 
by the thousand it is quite customary to 
count them straight just as they run. 


—EDITOR 





Ants in Lawn 


To THE EDITOR :— 

A portion of my front lawn is infested with 
large black Ants. In area it is about 12 ft. by 
12 ft., and gradually increasing. The Ants have 
so honeycombed this section that one sinks almost 
to the ankle in the earth when walking over it. 
Is there any reasonably simple way of removing: 
the cause of this trouble? I have tried several 
well-known brands of commercial “repellent” but 
none of them seems to give the desired ay 


Answer :—The extensive galleries tun- 
neled by Ants in your lawn should be 
treated with bi-sulphide of carbon. Per- 


_ sistent and thorough use will destroy the 


colonies. This chemical is a liquid, in- 
flammable and explosive; it must be 
handled with the same precautions as 
gasoline. Punch holes, with a crowbar 
or pointed stick, in all the main work- 
ings, pour into each hole half a teacup of 
the chemical, and then put a clod of 
earth over the hole. It is advisable to 
lay sacks or other covering over the 
whole place, after treating it, to hold in 
the fumes. This, repeated if other work- 
ings show, will certainly destroy the 
colonies. : 
An excellent method of destroying 
Ants when they enter the house is to 
poison them with tartar emetic, three 
grains of the poison to four tablespoons 
of sugar or syrup, laid upon bits of wood 
or paper where they run, and sometimes 
this may be convenient outside also. This 
is for Black Ants; the small Red Ants 
are more attracted by fat, and the poison 
may be mixed with lard or meat drip- 
pings.—(Rural New-Yorker) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


TIME TO DIVIDE COLUMBINE 


I have twenty Columbine plants three 
years old and would like to divide them. 
Will someone tell me how to go about it 
and what time of the year is considered 
best? 

Wo. JOHNSON, (Ont.) 


WANTS INFORMATION ABOUT HONEYDEW 
MELON 


Please give me what information is 
available on planting and care of Honey- 
dew Melons, and the length of time it 
takes them to develop. 

Mrs. S. H. MULLANE, (Conn.) 

The Honeydew Melon has become very 
popular of recent years, but whether it 
can be successfully grown in Connecticut 
I have not heard. Any reader who has 
grown this Melon successfully, whether 
in the East or its natural territory, the 
Southwest, will doubtless help other 
readers by telling about methods, etc. 

—( EDITOR) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT YUCCA 


The Yucca seems to be hardy, beau- 
tiful, and is grown in many gardens. 
Should they be transplanted in Spring 
or Fall? 

What soil is best and what fertilizer is 
best adapted? How l.ng does it require 
before seedlings will bloom, and after 
commencing to bloom, how long may they 
be expected to bloom in one place? 

Also the growths which multiply 
around the old stock; will they affect the 
blooming of the plant, and how should 
they be treated? 

W. V. Hopkins, (Ont.) 


TIME TO PLANT EASTER LILIES 


Will someone tell me when to plant 
Easter Lily bulbs so as to secure bloom 
by Easter, and give directions for forc- 
ing them; and state whether it is pos- 
sible to do this in the house during 
Winter, or is a greenhouse necessary? 

Full information as to how to get them 


rooted and when to bring to the light, ° 


etc., will be helpful. 
Mrs. CLAIR COSPER, ( Wis.) 


TROUBLE WITH ZINNIAS 


Last March my gardener started 
Zinnias in boxes. I may say that he had 
wonderful luck so far as germination 
‘was concerned. He always prepares his 
seed-bed carefully and I may say that he 
is an expert and has wonderful luck 
germinating all sorts of seeds. Our 
trouble seemed to start when the plants 
were about an inch high. They turned 
yellow and rotted off. We treated all of 
our seeds with Semesan and the ground 
as well. The Zinnias were the only 
failure during the past season. 

Have you any idea as to what our 
trouble consisted of? I may add that 
I bought the best of seed from Burpee’s, 
Henderson’s, and Sutton’s. Evidently it 
-was no fault of the seeds, as the germi- 
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nation was good. I am aware of the 
fact that Zinnas germinate freely out- 
of-doors, and I am wondering if they do 
not respond to early starting. 


E. G. Morse, (N.S.) 


FLOWERS FOR SHADE 


I have a large space in my back yard 
which is shaded by trees and garages. 
I will appreciate any help as to what 
flowers to plant there. 


FRED M. Fiock, (Ohio) 


INFORMATION ABOUT CHRISTMAS HOLLY 
WANTED 


Is there any literature on the planting, 
cultivation, and care of Christmas Holly? 
Also is there a market for it in the East? 


Mrs. Rost. B. Borc, (Wash.) 


IS SECONDARY BLOOM POSSIBLE FROM 
TULIPS, HYACINTHS AND DAFFODILS? 


Can one cut the blooms from Tulips, 
Hyacinths and Daffodils and get recur- 
rent blooms? If so, at what point or 
stage should they be cut, and when and 
how? 

DANIEL O’SULLIVAN, (L. I.) 


CONDITIONS NEEDED FOR YUCCA 


Will someone advise me through this 
column if the Yucca filamentosa (Adam’s 
Needle) requires shade or full sun, and 
whether a moist or dry location? 


Epcar L. Cracecs, (Sask.) 


REDHOT POKER DOES NOT BLOOM 


Will some reader tell me why my Red- 
hot Poker plants do not bloom? Have 
had several in the garden for three years 
and although they make a considerable 
crop of leaves they do not flower. I 
have taken some in the house but they 
have had no signs of bloom. 

Any explanation of failure to bloom 
will be useful to me. 


Mrs. AGNES ZIMMER, (IIl.) 


WORMS IN POT PLANTS 


Can someone tell me what to use on 
my potted plants where there are Worms 
in the soil in the pots; of course, I want 
something that will be harmless to the 


plants? 
O. LANE, (N. J.) 


LEAF HOPPERS ON ROSES 


What will kill the white Leaf Hoppers 
on Roses? They are on the under side 
of the leaves and although I have 
sprayed with Arsenate of lead and 
Bordeaux mixture it seems to have no 
effect. They still eat and continue to 
hop. I shall be glad if there is a remedy. 


SARAH FOWLER, ( Mich.) 


CLERODENDRON FALLAX 


Please give me the cultural directions 
for Clerodendron fallax. Definite in- 
structions as to how to care for the plant 
in the locality of Northern Illinois would 


be appreciated. 
P. P. Cerny, (IIl.) 


WANTS FLOWERS FOR MIDSEASON BLOOMING 


My garden on a 50 x 100 lot is com- 
posed almost entirely of June-flowering 
plants. I have Iris, Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams, Columbine, Delphini- 





ums, Linum, Hollyhock, Co 
Shasta Daisies, etc. On so small g 
I must make some of the ground a 
= aoe of flowers. grow 
ill someone tell me plea: 
nual I can use in the’ salam What a. 
Sweet William and Canterbury 
Should I take these out and set jn plant 
grown in a box or can I scatter 
among them as they are growing? Seeds | 
Will it hurt the Columbine and Py, 
thrum to put Gladiolus bulbs 
them? And will the Glads do wat 
that environment? I save a plage fn 
Asters each year and have a few Phios 
in another place but aside from that 
my garden is almost through blooming 
by the middle of July. 
We usually have a heavy frost 
September 1st and September 15th 
I want flowers which will bloom fron 
July 15th to September Ist. 


Mrs. WALTER E. DYKEMAN, (Ore,) 



























































DAHLIA TROUBLE 


I have some very fine Pompon Dahlia, 
which seem to break away from the 
stem. Can some reader suggest th 
cause? 

Wo. H. Matpen, (N.Y,) 


ROOT-GRAFTING GYPSOPHILA 


I bought a dozen of the grafted plants 
from a man who said that the method 
is a trade secret. Is this a fact? | 
would like to know how this work is don 
and if any reader has had experienc, 
will appreciate some helpful points, 


J. B. HERSHEY, (Ohio) 


TROUBLE WITH SWEET PEAS 


Although I gave special treatment in 
trenching, manuring, watering, cultivat. 
ing, etc., yet my Sweet Peas, although 
they start out nicely, soon begin to wit 
and seemed stunted. The blooms only 
open about half way, and the stems ar 
short. 

Will someone tell me what kind of soil 
is best suited and offer any further sug. 


gestions? 
L. W. D., (Ohio) 


FAILURE WITH POINSETTIA - 


I have a Poinsettia plant from last 
year. At the end of the bloom period,! 
cut it off and let it stand until it sprouted 
out fresh, in the same pot in which it 
was purchased. During the summer 
months I put it out in the yard and it 
grew wonderfully, but when I put it in 
the house the lower leaves all fell off 
although the top is very nice. 

So far it has failed to bloom for m, 
and I wish someone would advise wha 
to do in such a case as I would like to 
make this plant bloom another year. 


Mrs. CHARLES Knorr, ( Penna.) 


PROPAGATING BOUGAINVILLEA VINE 


How may the Bougainvillea Vine & 
started from a Vine I have growing 2 
my front yard? : 

F. G. RAIngEs, (Calif.) 


BEGONIA TROUBLE 


For some time my Begonias, Gloire d 
Lorraine, Metallica Rex, and_ othe, 
have been dropping their foliage. Som 
of the fallen leaves are all new ones, 
look as if they had been cut off near ti 
base of the stem where it comes fri 
the stalk. 
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--, just literally fell to pieces 

ay ong The joints came apart 

pe at last it died. ‘ eee 
My Gloire de Lorraine from the g 


an it first this season; then 
=; a spraying for aphis, etc., 


seems of no use. Can you tell me what 


ae: Fiora I. CoppLe, (Wash.) 





ANTS TROUBLESOME 


July number there was an 
article entitled “ilions of Ants” signed 
., (Colo.). : 

Rell troubled with Ants and 
have tried everything, but can't seem to 
get rid of them. I noticed that Carbon 
disulphide is recommended, to be poured 
into the ant hills or runs. ale 

We could use Carbon disulphide if 
we could find where the Ants come from 
but they seem to come from everywhere 
and we can’t find their homes by watch- 
ing them. I am wondering if some 
reader can offer suggestions. 

E. C. RosBins, (N.C.) 


GROWING LILIUM AURATUM 
PLATYPHYLLUM 


How may the Lilium auratum platy- 
phyllum be grown and cared for? 
F. G. RAINES, (Calif.) 


VARIOUS ROCK GARDEN QUESTIONS 


I am preparing a Rock Garden. The 
bank is about a thirty-degree slope fac- 
ing East and there is some shade from 
trees. : 

Will some reader give me a list of 
perennial plants adapted to this work? 
Also what kind or kinds of fertilizer 
should be used and should lime be ap- 
plied to this bank? It has been in a 
wild state with no cultivation for years, 
and the top-soil seems to be formed of 
rotted grasses, etc. 

About six inches down the soil is hard 
and of compact clay and shale, the latter 
being small flat stones. It is protected 
from washing and there are some flat 
or level spaces from two square feet up 
to a yard square. I have recently cov- 
ered the area with horse manure but can 
remove this where not needed or if in- 
jurious. I can also remove the subsoil 
where necessary. 

J. L. PARK, (Penna.) 


AN IRIS QUERY 


I have room for six more choice Irises 
which I want to purchase next Summer. 
As my space is limited I want only good 
ones. 
lowing: Ambassadeur, Afterglow, Al- 
cazar, Juniata, Opera and La Neige. 

I do so wish someone who has grown 
these would please tell me his or her 
candid opinion of same. 

Are they all strong, vigorous growers 
and free bloomers with large, handsome 
blooms? 

Are their colors all rich, distinct and 
beautiful? 

Especially would I like to know about 
Opera. Is it a bright, beautiful red, or 
is it a dull, muddy color? 

If the latter, could you tell me a better 

of moderate price? 

I have been guided by the rating to 
Some extent, but I don’t care to trust 
to it too much as Queen of May enjoys 
a fair rating (7.4), a pretty name, and 


(Continued on page 204) 


Am thinking of buying the fol- — 
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Bungalow of Brick with 
Sleeping Porch and Sun Room* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


the living quarters occupy the front 

of the house, while the sleeping 
rooms are placed at the rear. It offers 
an exceptionally fine plan for a bunga- 
low. There are three bedrooms, sleep- 
ing porch, living room, sun room, dining 
room, kitchen and bath, all on one floor. 

There is additional space under the 
roof that can be finished off into two 
sleeping rooms and bath. Three dormer 
windows, one on each side and one at 
the rear, will provide these with suffi- 
cient light and ventilation. The division 
of this space has been left to the home- 
builder, but a stairway is provided on 
the plan. 

In the plan the sun room is so placed 
with cased openings connecting with the 
living room that these two rooms. prac- 
tically count as one large room. A vesti- 
bule takes the place of a hall, breaking 
the drafts and providing a convenient 
place for a coat closet. There is a grade 
entrance at the side to the kitchen and 
basement. 


sey bungalow is so designed that 





Common brick, whitewashed, was the 
material used for this charming bunga- 
low. Whitewashing or painting brick 
may seem a good deal like “gilding the 
Lily,” since one of the arguments in 
favor of brick is the fact that it does not 
run up an annual painting bill. But 
the rough brickwork, showing through 
the whitewash, gives a texture greatly 
admired by architects. One of the ready 
mixed paints or the U. S. Government 
formula may be used. 


To increase the usefulness of this de- 
sign it has been developed both in brick 
and in frame. The all brick design is 
number 6-A-93, and the one calling for 
frame with exterior finish of stucco and, 
in the gable ends, stucco and half tim- 
ber, is number 6-A-6, 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 


velope for reply. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc.—Home Plan No. 6-A-98 
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a good description in most catalogues. 
To my way of thinking, she is the one 
ugliest Iris that I know of. 

I don’t want another poor one, so 
would be grateful for advice. 


“SUBSCRIBER,” (Ohio) 


FLOWERING CRAB FAILS TO BLOOM 


Can come reader tell at about what 
age a Flowering Crab starts to bloom? 
I have had one for three years now and 
no bloom as yet. 


Wo. H. MaIpen, (N.Y.) 


JAPANESE MORNING GLORIES DO NOT BLOOM 


I have Japanese Morning Glories 
fifteen feet high with no buds. Sug- 
gestions for handling so as produce 
bloom will be appreciated. 


SARAH FOWLER, ( Mich.) 


GLOXINIA CULTURE WANTED 


I would be glad of information on the 
culture and care of Gloxinias. I have 
tried growing some, but they grew tall 
and lanky, needing support. The plants 
bloomed, but the appearance was spoiled 
because of the height and droop of the 
plant. I would appreciate information 
from some successful grower. 


JANET NEILSON, (Penna.) 


AGE OF AMARYLLIS TO BLOOM 


I would like to know how old an 
Amaryllis seedling must be before it 
blooms; and suggestions also as_ to 
proper culture will be helpful. 


A. S., (Ohio) 


ELECTRICITY FOR HEATING HOTBEDS 


Would like information on using elec- 
tricity for Hotbeds. I have read that 
on the Pacific Coast they are using elec- 
tricity for this purpose and that they 
find it cheaper and more dependable than 
to use horse manure. The article I read 
did not say what sort of an electric 
heater was used and this is the informa- 


tion I want. 
L. C. Dorson, (Va.) 


TO STAKE ACONITUM 


Will someone please tell me how to 
stake or tie up Aconitum (Monkshood) ? 
I have mine planted on the north side of 
the house and it grows so tall, winds 
always blow it down. 


Mrs. ALBERT OBERGFELL, (Mont.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT PIGEONS WANTED 


As I am int®rested in Pigeons as a 
hobby I would heartily welcome some 
instructive articles on their care, etc. I 
have not yet seen a magazine that con- 
tains articles on Pigeons and I have 
frequently visited our local news stand 
that sells a great variety of garden and 
farm magazines. 

I have bought four pairs, three pairs 
of Silver Kings, and one pair Swiss 
Mondaine. 

Articles on Pigeons could, of course, 
come under Birds. 


RONALD A. BorINnG, (Calif.) 


CULTURAL DIRECTIONS FOR AFRICAN VIOLET 


Will someone please give me full cul- 
tural directions for the African Violet, 
(Saintpaulia ionantha) ? 


Mrs. A. B. CORNELIUS, (Nebr.) 
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ANSWERS 


PLANTS TO GROW IN SHADE, PARTIAL 
SHADE, AND FULL SUN 


For Helen Mordick, (N. J.,) Jan., 
1929 issue: 


The hardy spring-flowering bulbs, such 
as Scillas, Muscari (Grape Hyacinths), 
Galanthus (Snowdrops), Crocuses, Nar- 
cissi, and Tulips, all do well in partial 
shade. The first four kinds might do 
fairly well in full shade, and all do well 
in full sun. 


Following the hardy bulbs, such early- 
blooming plants as Polyanthus, Arabis, 
Aubrietia, and Aquilegia oxysepala, do 
well in partial shade. This Aquilegia 
(Columbine) is particularly satisfactory 
in such situations, and is a most pleasing 
plant. The long-spurred Aquilegias, 
Digitalis (Foxglove) species and vari- 
eties, Pyrethrums, Dicentra spectabilis 
(Bleeding Heart), Trolliuses, and Del- 
phiniums also do well in partial shade. 
With the exception of Pyrethrums all of 
these probably do better with some shade 
than in full sun. Canterbury Bells, 
Forget-me-nots, Iceland Poppies and 
Pansies also do well in partial shade. 


Not many annuals do well in the 
shade, but Snapdragons (started early), 
Pansy (also started early) and Schizan- 
thus may be tried. These are satisfac- 
tory in half shade. 

Aconitum (Monk’s-hoods) will succeed 
in full shade, but the root is very 
poisonous, and the flowers might be 
harmful to children if sucked or chewed 
for their nectar. 

The creeping plant, Lysimachia num- 
mularis (Creeping Jenny, or Money- 
wort), a yellow-flowered perennial, also 
does well in heavy shade. 

Tuberous Begonias do well in shade 
and are very suitable for such situations, 
probably being better if at least partially 
shaded than if in full sun. 

Ferns, most species, succeed very well 
in shade. 

Of the late-blooming plants Helenium 
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autumnale, Riverton Gem 
the hardy Asters ( Michaslans To of 
are satisfactory in partial shade) 
The above should allow a start tp 
made in the problem of finding syj be 
plants for shady places. Many aa le 
can be tried, and will be found sat 
— — — ~~ partial shade = 
some of the “best doers” h . 
tioned above. ave been men. 


P. E. KEEPING, (N, 8.) 


COLEUS PLANT DROPS LEAvEs 


It is only natural for the 

drop the old leaves for the a * 
The best method to grow Coleus is tae 
off the cuttings that form at the joints 
on your old stock when about one or ty 
inches long and start them in either 
water or sharp wet sand. When the 
have developed roots pot them up in rich 
earth. In this manner one will haye 
much more sturdy plants than keepi 

the old one. The blisters on the leaves 
no doubt are caused by dropping water 
on the leaves during sunshine. Water 
should not touch leaves of any plant jp 
the sunshine. Rather water underneath, 


A. A. MILLER, (Mich) 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED FUNKIA 


M. R., of Canada, asks about the varie. 
gated leaved Funkia. 





I think there are two of them, one 
having more white on its leaves than 
the other, but I believe that later in the 
season they are both liable to turn green 
or nearly so. It seems to me they are 
both green when they throw up their 
flower spikes. How about it? 


NEWTON J. PEcK, (Conn.) 


CULTURE OF ASTERS TO PREVENT INSECTS 
ON ROOTS 


In the September issue was a question 
asking about insects on Aster roots and 
I think my method will be helpful to 
this party. 

In the Fall I put lime on the ground 
which is spaded in then. The ground 
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TO MAKE THE BIRD HOUSE, ILLUSTRATED, 


THEN COVER WITH CEDAR BARK. 
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CUT OUT THE PARTS FROM HALF INCH DRESSED 
LUMBER TO MEASUREMENTS GIVEN, AND ASSEMBLE, 


TWO PIECES 
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ring the Winter and is in good 
settles on ant in the Spring. 

“ et my Aster seeds from Henry A. 
- and get fresh seed every year. 
“ ut sand in the soil and tobacco dust 
— [ plant in the Spring, so they will 
be up thrifty. Then the seedlings are 
comnsplanted about three times so that 
+ will have strong roots. When 
lanting I put sheep manure In the hole, 
d this gives them a. quick start. 
Asters must be kept growing constantly 

qd have no setback so that when they 
begin to bud they will make steady 
ss, sa well-budded, I spray with 
arsenate of lead, sometimes every other 
day, to keep down insect pests, reaching 
the "underside of the leaves as much as 
ossible. : 
light, I stir dry, powdered sul- 
sine tate th ground, although I have 
heard that Massey dust is also good. | 
It is my plan to grow from seed in- 
stead of buying the plants from the 


’ florist, because sometimes the plants are 


own in ground which is not well- 
purified or disinfected. 
MINNIE HOFFINGER, (Ohio) 


TESTING MUSHROOMS 


When cooking, place an article of solid 
silver in the Mushrooms at the boiling 
oint. If the silver blackens, throw away 
the contents of the pot. If not, have no 
fear of eating the Mushrooms. : 

The writer has had great success in 
growing Mushrooms in the cellar. A 
pleasant pastime for Mushroom lovers. 


I. HATFIELD, (N. S.) 


CALIFORNIA POPPIES 


Answering Mrs. Rathbun, September 
issue: 

California Poppies (or Eschscholtzia) 
are hardy annuals and self-sow from 
seed where somewhat protected. 

Use Pyrethrum powder for leaf-chew- 
ing insects. 

EDWARD G. STRAUB, (Penna.) 


PROPAGATING MAGNOLIA 


T. Jennie Green, (Mo.,) asks about 
propagation of Magnolia soulangeana. 

Nurserymen in this section of the 
South are quite successful in rooting 
this species, in a limited way, by air- 
layering, or ‘“Mossing,” sometimes 
termed Chinese-layering. In a humid 
atmosphere such as we have in the Gulf 
Coast section, this mode of propagation 
is practical, but in a dry atmosphere, 
constant attention to watering the moss 
would entail much work. It would be 
easier to layer this plant and increase 
the stock. 

Articles describing both air-mossing 
and layering have been published in past 
—. of THE FLOWER GROWER, giving 
etails. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


CROWN ROT OF DELPHINIUMS 


_ Mrs. W. C. Early, (Mo.,) December 
Issue, asks about Crown Rot of Del- 
Phiniums. 

Would suggest that she surround her 
plants with a mixture of equal parts of 
Lumbux and powdered charcoal. Both 


of these materials are excellent pre- 
ventatives or safeguards against most of 
the fungoid diseases of Delphiniums. 

fungoid diseases are more prevalent 
on cold heavy soils, would suggest add- 


ing sand and humus to make soil more 
friable. Deep cultivation will also assist. 


L. H. THRALLS, (Ind.) 


HARDY EVERBLOOMING ROSES 


Answer to M. Daniel O’Sullivan, N.Y. 


I wish to correct Mrs. Faith A. Senior, 
D. C. The climbing Roses, Mary Wal- 
lace, Everblooming Crimson Rambler, 
Jean Girin (these last two not in com- 
merce) and Bonnie Prince are not ever- 
bloomers; they bloom once, in Spring. 
The other Rose Birdie Blye, is not a 
climber, it is a shrub, grows 4 or 5 feet 
high, and is not cup-shaped, but opens 
flat. The Climbing Hybrid Teas men- 
tioned are a failure north of Philadel- 
phia. Gruss an Teplitz blooms a little 
during the Summer. 

Mrs. Senior should not believe all cata- 
logue descriptions. For the North, at 
this time, there is only one hardy Per- 
petual Climber, name Phyllis Bide, 
(Dreer and Bobbink & Atkins sell it). 

Any member of the American Rose 
Society would gladly help Mr. O’Sullivan 
with proper selections. 


HARRY NEUMEYER, (Ohio) 


RUST AND BORER ON HOLLYHOCKS 

Mrs. E. H. Stone, (Mass.,) complains 
of Rust on Hollyhocks. I have been told 
by an eminent botanist that one might 
just as well give up Hollyhocks if Rust 
once invades the garden. 

My trouble was the Borer and I gave 
up in disgust. 

Mrs. PRISCILLA Baucn, (IIl.) 


Queen-of-the-Night CACTUS 
Answering I. M. R., (Ind.): 


Night Blooming Cactus, (Cereus 
Grandiflorus, Queen-of-the-Night) (Reina 
de las flores, native name in Haiti.) 

Cut the young branchlets with a sharp 
knife to give the blooming branches more 
food to bloom; on warm sunny days in 
Spring, not Wintertime. Train plant 
on two or three fork-shaped stakes. 
Water in the Winter every 8-10 days, 
on sunny days, with soft or rainwater, 
kept in the house for a day. Always 
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water in the morning so that the plant 
is dry by night. Never use cold water. 

In case of root rot, cut off the rotted 
spots, wash the roots in warm water and 
repot in good leaf-mold soil, with char- 
coal at bottom of drainage and a little 
lime in soil. Don’t overwater. Insects 
may be killed with a weak coal oil 
emulsion;—one tablespoonful of oil to 
a cup of sweet milk. Mix well and add 
two gallons of soft water and spray the 
affected plant. In the Summer keep 
your pot shaded. Cereus don’t like too 
warm feet in daytime and wet feet in 


nighttime. G. F. B. (T) 


DELPHINIUMS FROM SEED 

Answering J. H. Mott, (page 90, 
February issue) : 

My soil is clay here in Ohio and I dig 
a trench three to four inches deep and 
fill in same with two to three inches of 
leaf mold or woods dirt. 

After sowing the Delphinium seed, I 
cover with about one-sixteenth of the 
same soil, and cover the row with about 
one-half inch of Granulated Peat Moss, 
keeping the Moss damp for two to three 
weeks. Under this treatment seeds are 
almost sure to grow if planted about 
June first. 

NED B. SMITH, (Ohio) 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Propagating Eremurus. Eremurus is 
generally propagated by division. I am 
not sure if this will grow in your lo- 
cality. In Victoria, B. C., where the 
climate is very mild, we cover the bulbs 
during the Winter with a heap of leaves. 
You can grow the plants from seed if 
you have plenty of patience, as these 
usually take a vear before germinating. 
Eremurus are most effective when grown 
in rich soil with a background of trees, 
and under favorable conditions will 
reach ten feet. If large roots are 
planted these will take about three years 
to become established. The roots radiate 
like a cart wheel and if grown in the 
perennial border are likely to get dam- 
aged in digging. 

Propagating the Zanzibar Balsam. The 
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ZanziBar Balsam is usually grown from 
seed, this flowering in two months from 
the date of sowing. Cuttings can be 
rooted easily in wet sand or a glass of 
water. 


Propagating double Petunia. Double 
Petunias are propagated from cuttings, 
in Spring under glass. The young wood 
will easily take root. 


Propagating Heather. Heather is 
propagated by tip cuttings, taken in 
August and rooted under a bell glass or 
in a box of wet sand covered with a 
sheet of glass. 

THOMAS SHEWARD, (B. C.) 


ROOTING ROSE OF SHARON 


Answering inquiry on above subject: 

In propagating shrub Althaea, the 
usual practice is to take hardwood cut- 
tings eight to ten inches long in the Fall 
and store them until Spring. Cuttings 
are made from twigs of the current 
season’s growth. With a sharp knife 
cut it at a 45-degree angle. Cut just 
below a bud, beginning at the top and 
measuring eight to ten inches down to 
the first cutting. This operation can be 
repeated until the twig is used up. 

The cuttings are tied in bundles of 
25 to 50 and stored in a box of moist 
sand or sawdust in a frost-proof cellar, 
or they may be buried in the earth in a 
protected place. They are generally 
stored with the bottom ends up. 

In the Spring the cuttings will be 
calloused over and they are ready to 
plant out. Care should be taken not to 
break off the callus and not to expose 
the cutting to wind or sun more than 
necessary. 

Cuttings may be taken during the 
Winter if careful not to cut any that 
a been killed or severely injured by 
cold. 

Half-ripe wood can be rooted in sand 
if conditions are good. 

Shrub Althaeas are very easy to prop- 
agate from seed, but seedlings do not 
come true to color. 


HUBERT CHAMBERS, ( Fla.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF MARTIN HOUSE 


Geo. A. Troll, (Ohio) wants to know 
about construction of Martin House. 
Apartments should be 5% by 5% to 
6 by 6 inches square, with entrance one 
inch above floor level, and entrance holes 
2% by 2% inches. A three inch prom- 
enade should be built in front of en- 
trance. Martins are not particular as 
to the color of their home, but white 
makes a more attractive appearance. 

If Mr. Troll will write the Southern 
Cypress Mfrs. Assn., at New Orleans or 
Jacksonville, requesting vol. 42, “Good 
Bungalows for Good Birds,” a 284-page 
booklet will be sent him free. It con- 
tains 20 working drawings of good bird 
houses and much useful information on 


Birds. 
Rost. O. RuBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


VELVET PLANT 


The Velvet plant inquired for is 
Gynura aurantiaca. It is coming into 
favor again among the florists. 

This plant is a native of Malaya, and 
is easily grown if sufficient heat is avail- 
able. It has green leaves, densely cov- 
ered with purple hairs. Composite flow- 
ers are orange in color, and carried in 
bunches on long stems. 

T. A. WESTON, (N.Y.) 





TIME TO CUT ASPARAGUS 


Answering Isobel Field, (Calif.) : 

Do not cut your Asparagus until it has 
all turned brown. Then it is best to 
burn it.. I have never had trouble with 
seeds forming a mat. I think the Birds 
eat the seeds, as plants come up in vari- 
ous parts of the flower garden. 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 


GROWING THE GARDENIA 


Mrs. Starnes asks about the Gardenia. 

The Gardenia florida, or Cape Jasmine, 
as it is commonly known here, is a very 
widely-planted broad-leafed Evergreen 
seen all over South Georgia and Ala- 
bama. It is hardy South of Atlanta, Ga., 
but farther North it needs protection. 
It requires well drained soil and seems 
to prefer sandy loam with humus worked 
in around it. After it is established, it 
will stand lots of neglect, but will amply 
reward you with its very fragrant flow- 
ers for all the attentions you show it. 

It will grow in part shade, but prefers 
full sun. Usually the plants come from 
the nursery balled and burlapped, and 
should be planted in Fall or Winter. 

For our latitude we have several beau- 
tiful flowering evergreens that look 
better, the Ligustrums for instance. My 
idea is to use the Gardenia, Camellia and 
Photinia for their flowers as well as 
evergreen leaves. The Osmanthus fra- 
grans has beautiful foliage all year and 
rewards us with its small, very-fragrant 
blooms several times a year. 


G. A. FARRELL, (Ala.) 


BLUE HYDRANGEAS 


I noticed that Mrs. G. W. Hanscomb, 
(Fla.,) says that tannic acid can be in- 
troduced into the soil by a mulching of 
oak leaves, and that it makes Hydrangeas 
blue. Did anyone ever try watering the 
plants with tea? "I have always been 
told that Hydrangeas blossom blue first 
and then turn pink and then white; is 
this always true? 

My grandmother used to water her 
Geraniums with tea and it made the 
leaves a richer green and the flowers 
more brilliant. 

GEORGIE KNIppP, (Calif.) 


ROSE JARS 


In answer to Mrs. Martin Miller, 
(Miss.,) August, 1928 issue: 

The garden may be locked by frost but 
bring out the garden note book and start 
entries with the following recipe. The 
feast of Roses in June will find you pre- 
pared to use their treasures. 


POT POURRI 


To two quarts of rose leaves cured with salt add: 


Two ounces whole allspice crushed 
Two ounces stick cinnamon broken small 
One ounce ground cloves 
Mix { One ounce ground allspice 
One ounce ground cinnamon 
One ounce ground mace 
One ounce orris root shredded and bruised 
Two ounces lavender flowers dried. 


Place spices in Rose Jars in layers 
with cured dried Rose leaves, add a few 
drops of oil of some flower, and last, 
one quarter pint, or four ounces of 
cologne. — 

To cure | the Rose leaves, arrange 
twelve stezilized Mason canning jars, 
quart size; with rubbers in position on a 
table or #ench in a dry place. A dry 
attic is pest, but the jars must be out of 
direct sunshine. Never gather Roses 
after rain or in damp weather. Use 






ordinary table salt. Cover the 

the jar with one-half-inch layer of 
and one and one-half-inch layer of 
petals, then one-half-inch of salt Rose 
so alternate until the jar is three, and 
ters filled. The first week the jars mu 
be shaken well three times a dg re, 
twice a day, and later once a day. The 
space at top of the jar is necese, 
coat each petal with salt. As the 
leaves dry and the bulk decreases, 9+ the 
end of two weeks all may be. contai 
in one jar. It is possible to put all ina’ 
colander and sift out part of the ale 
and use it in fresh leaves. Kee the 
Mason jars tightly closed to hold the 
perfume. If because of damp weather 
or imperfect sterilization of jars ang 
rubbers, any mildew should show, those 
Rose leaves must be destroyed as it will 
spread to all and smell musty. 

The best Roses for this use are the 
Hybrid Perpetuals or June Roses, also 
the Hybrid Teas; only a few of the 
Climbers and Ramblers have enough per- 
fume to pay for curing the petals, 

Rose Jars for home decoration haye 
double covers to conserve the contents, 
During Summer the Jars are seldom 
opened as plenty of fresh flowers are 
available for the house, but in November 
each year add the quarter-pint of cologne 
grain alcohol (or as during the war, a 
bottle of rose flavor and a bottle of lemon 
extract from the store-room shelf) and 
a few good shakes will awaken the Rose 
Jars. 

The best time to open them for use for 
a couple of hours is after the living room 
has been thoroughly cleaned, aired, and 
dusted; especially late afternoon, when 
everyone is expected home tired. The 
soothing fragrance is so subtle that it is 
not noticed suddenly at first by new 
comers. Open Rose Jars in a sick room 
will sometimes bring refreshing sleep 
and appeals to a convalescent child; even 
a pinch of Rose leaves in a wee pocket at 
the corner of the clean handkerchief has 
been found a treasure. 

If the fresh supply of pot pourri war- 
rants it, Christmas shoppers may find 
small Rose Jars in the shops, and an 
original remembrance may please a 
friend. 

The recipe given above is over fifty 
years old and some Rose Jars filled forty 
years ago are still in use with the regu- 
lar addition of cologne every November. 


Mrs. DANIEL H. WIESNER, (N.Y.) 


HARDY ROSES 


In the January issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I see where a reader wants 8 
list of Hardy Roses which would do well 
in northern New York. 

I am sending a list that are perfectly 
hardy without any protection as we have 
grown them here for 15 years and have 
never lost one and we also grow these 
for sale. 


Blush, or Provence Pink 

Hansa, double Siberian strain 

Hansen’s Siberian Rugosa, single large-hipped 
strain, waxiest foliage. 

Harrison’s Yellow 

Scotch, (Taylor’s White), small double white 
bloom, fine leaved foliage. 

Tetonkaha, large double blossom. 


Mrs. Geo. W. Drxon, (S. Dak.) 


ANGLEWORMS DAMAGE PLANTS 


We note letter in February issue from 
Mr. Schuman regarding Angleworms and 
your comment that this appeared to be 
rather fantastic. ; 

Permit us to add our testimony to his, 
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imilar experience last year. 
as we had ® " of Gladioli, or Iris, 
ed the ground the worms pull them 
in the ground from three to six 
< They also actually cut off 
inci Iris and Calla Lily leaf stems, 
ine "them into the ground. Leaves 
f m trees, twigs, and grass blades were 
om carried into the ground by them. 
It was almost impossible of belief until 
I spent evening after evening watching 
them at work. 

The wet weather may have been par- 
tially responsible for the extraordinary 
; per of worms, but my conclusion 
was that fertilization with bonemeal may 
have been directly responsible. Every 
lace where bonemeal was used was 
heavily infested. Where bonemeal was 
not used, there were no worms. 

We did not try any measures for 

tting rid of them not knowing what 
effect the advertised worm killers would 
have on flowers, although evidently it 
does no injury to grass. We did pick up 
several quarts of the —— 4 hand how 

in a compost heap whi 
placed them p F.. or 
ination at the close of the season dis- 
er mest of the worms in this soil 
where they had been placed and where 
they had been actively at work. 
WILBUR GRUBER, (Ind.) 


BRYOPHYLLUM BLOOMS 


Mrs. McKee wants to know if Bryo- 
phyllum ever blooms. 


4 hyllum calycinum, a species common in 
eames is one of the House Leeks and a 
native of India. When in flower it is quite hand- 
some, producing loose panicles of drooping, green- 
ish-purple flowers. : 

“It is very easily grown: The leaf laid upon 
damp earth producing roots, whence arise young 
plants.”"—(Henderson’s Hand Book) 


D. C. CHAPMAN, (Ore.) 


TO PREVENT SNAILS 


Mrs. C. C. Vaughan, Jr., (Va.,) asks 
for information on prevention of Snails. 

If lettuce leaves are scattered about 
where Snails are likely to be found, 
(dropping the leaves about dusk,) it is 
possible to destroy large quantities by 
gathering these lettuce leaves shortly 
after sunrise the following day. The 
common garden Toads will eat many 
Snails each night if they (Toads) can 
be kept in the garden. 


Equal parts of lime and Scotch soot 
well mixed together, and dusted over 
areas where Snails frequent is also very 
effective as a means of elimination. 


Rost. O. RUBEL, JR., (Ala.) 


GLADS IN FLORIDA 


I have been in business as a wholesale 
and retail grower for almost 30 years 
both in this state and in Florida and my 
attention was especially attracted by a 
question regarding Gladioli in Florida on 
page 89 of February issue. 


‘It is my opinion that the Gladiolus 
bulbs planted by this Florida party were 
held out of the ground too long,—hence 
the rapid growth and short plants. I 
have seen the same thing occur in 
Florida, and upon examination found 
that the corms had no root systems. 
During this long rest period when the 
corms were not in the ground I found 
that smaller corms were formed on the 
d ones. The substance in the corms 
planted was sufficient to support the 
Plants for a short time but since no 
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root systems were formed, the plant, in 
this dying state was trying to reproduce 
itself and was forcing this premature 
and unnatural growth. 

It is my experience that Gladioli can 
be grown and bloomed sucessfully almost 
any time in Florida, with the possible 
exception of late Summer. The Gladioli 
planted, of course, must have the neces- 
sary rest period and be mature before 
digging. 

E. T. BARNES, (Ind.) 


PREPARING STRAWFLOWERS 


Answering Mrs. W. J. Cherry, (Ohio) : 

Strawflowers should be picked in the 
early morning when in bud and hung, 
flower head down, in a dark, airy room. 

This is the way I treat the stems: 
As soon as picked, cut off stem close to 
head and insert a piece of broom corn 
in flower. A little mucilage on the end 
first will keep it firm. Broom corn can 
be obtained from a broom factory very 
cheaply. I use pieces with a few corn 
seeds on so they look as if they belonged 
to the flower. Then I arrange in bunehes 
of thirty-five and hang up to dry. 

Last Fall in my small town I sold 50 
bunches at 50c a bunch. It is a good 
way to earn a little pin money, and have 
the pleasure of raising them too. 


Mrs. M. W. Loomis, (Conn.) 


EARTHWORMS CUT DOWN GLADS? 


I believe friend Arthur G. Schuman 
is mistaken in thinking that it is the 
Earthworms cutting his Glads. 

I find the Cutworms will cut the leaves 
off Glads and Iris and pull them 4 to 8 
inches into the ground, and often cannot 
find the Cutworm and there may find an 
Earthworm near. 

But when I look early in the morning 
I always find the Cutworm either work- 
ing or near the leaf. I feel sure Earth- 
worms do not hurt Iris or Glads. 


A. M. HANSEN, (Ark.) 


DIVIDING DAHLIAS 


Answer to correspondent: 


A Dahlia tuber (not bulb) cannot 
grow without an eye, and these eyes are 
always on the “crown” or lower part of 
the stalk. The crown gets quite hard 
when very dry, and it helps a little to 
soak the clump for a while, so that the 
stump can be split. Clumps grown from 
a single eye are easier to divide than 
others. On account of the hardness of 
the dry stump it is easier to divide right 
after digging. See Mrs. Igo’s paper in 
the February FLOwEeR GROWER. 


Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 


MAGIC LILY 


Someone inquired about the Magic 
Lily. Its leaves come up after the flower 
spike is grown to a length of eighteen or 
twenty inches. By the first of July all 
have withered. I had one that grew 
thirty-four inches in less than seven and 
a half days and it had four blooms. 


A. W. DELONG, (Ont.) 


HUMMING BIRD REGURGITATES FOOD FOR 
YOUNG 


Answering Wm. C. 
(7.32 

The Humming Bird regurgitates the 
food for its young, probably consisting 
of tiny insects and honey from flowers. 
I did not know that the Cardinal fed its 
young predigested food. I have seen it 
coax its young to the grapevine, and 
feed them grapes. 


A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 


Armstrong, 


PERENNIAL PHLOX FROM SEED 


Just sow the seeds around the parent 
plants and the second year there will 
be plenty of seedlings; but they do not 
reproduce true to color. Seeds need not 
be covered, but just sowed broadcast. 


NED B. SMITH, (Ohio) 








(Photo by Harold Fleming) 
Wild Dog-tooth Violets (Erythronium) growing wild in the garden of F. B. 
Pemberton just outside the city of Victoria, B. C. This picture is only a small 
corner but gives a good idea of the growth of the Wild Violets in this section 
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A Chat With the Publisher 


PRACTICAL VASES WELL RECEIVED 


The Vases have proven exceptionally attractive 
as Subscription Rewards but many readers have 
ordered them on a cash basis as they are now 
privileged to do according to the offer. Order a 
pair so that you can see just what they are like, 
as you will want more of them when flowers begin 
to bloom freely. 


CLASSIFIED ADS MORE AND MORE. POPULAR 


Just “take a look” at the large number of classi- 
fied ads in this issue and just note the great 
diversity of materials which are available under 
these headings. After this department is well 
known to readers it will occupy several pages and 
be one of the most important features of the 
magazine. Advertisers must remember that the 
very low rates are based on cash with order ;— 
there can be no exceptions to this rule. 


LIBRARIES AND THE FLOWER GROWER 


This magazine ought to be in every public 
library, because it contains the best collection of 
well-balanced and really worthwhile literature that 
there is available in magazine form. Those hav- 
ing influence with librarians or library boards, 
cannot do better missionary work than to say a 
word for THE FLOWER GROWER and get it adopted. 


NEWSSTANDS SELL THE FLOWER GROWER 


Although the newsstand sales of this magazine 
have grown enormously, the number which are 
sold could be greatly increased if more newsstands 
would stock THE FLOWER GROWER. If your partic- 
ular newsdealer does not carry THE FLOWER 
GROWER, suggest to him that he should do so. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS SHOULD HELP 


Those who grow flowers as a business are 
boosters for THE FLOWER GROWER, and they should 
not forget to say a good word for the magazine 
in their catalogue or price list; not only because 
this is doing a real missionary work and intro- 
ducing a meritorious publication, but because of 
the fact that their customers will be greatly 
benefited. This magazine does great missionary 
work for commercial growers and the growers 
should reciprocate. 


SAY WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 


When readers answer advertisements from this 
magazine, they should tell the advertiser where it 
was seen. It helps the advertiser and incidentally 
helps this magazine. 


DISTRIBUTE THE SUBSCRIPTION COUPONS 


Those who believe in doing missionary work, 
and who believe in THE FLOWER GROWER and its 
mission, should keep some of the yellow sub- 
scriptions coupons on hand and use as occasion 
offers. One of these at the right time may be 
the means of securing a permanent reader and 
thus bettering his outlook on life in a very im- 
portant way. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Probably no investment in horticultural books 
is equal to Bailey’s at the advertised price ;—see 
advertisement in the display columns, It answers 
almost any question which is likely to come up in 
horticultural work, 


NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 


_ .When names are sent in for samples, they 
should have complete addresses. Not only do I 
send samples but accompany same with a cir- 
cular letter in a sealed envelope, thus backing 
up the good efforts of my friends. Sample copies 
bring a large proportion of permanent  sub- 
scribers. 


THE INDEX INDISPENSABLE 


Save your copies-of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
get the index at the end of the year. Those who 
ave a file for 1928 can secure the index for 
10c in stamps or coin. Indexes for any other 
year also available at the same price. 


BULBS AS REWARDS 


A large number of people have been made 
happy and introduced to a pursuit which has been 
a real inspiration to them by the bulb collections 
from this office. Not only are the bulbs available 
with subscriptions at $3.00, but they are now 
available as rewards for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions. (See display advertising pages.) 

NO PREMIUMS WITH THE FLOWER GROWER 

Don’t fail to note that the subscription rewards 
are not premiums, but just what the name in- 
dicates, rewards to present readers for the secur- 
ing of new subscriptions. No premium is offered 
with THE FLOWER GROWER at regular subscription 
price, 

VASES, ETC., AT CASH PRICES 

Many readers have wanted the vases, pruning 
shears, etc., and asked for cash prices, so please 
note that these items can be had postage prepaid 
as advertised in the display columns. 

JAPANESE HAND-PAINTED SCREENS 

Those who want a bit of color to brighten the 
shaded or dull side of a room, can do no better 
than secure the Japanese screens, which have 
erroneously been called calendars because of a 
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small calendar pad attached to them. This pad 
can be removed and a bright-colored card or 
photograph substituted, and a wall decoration 
thus secured which can be used miost anywhere. 
The 1929 screens are different than those before, 
and the largest one especially, is decidedly artistic, 


KIND WORDS 


Every day I get letters from readers telling 
about their great satisfaction with the magazine, 
not only that it gives them great quantities of 
floral or horticultural information, but incidentally 
inspiration toward better living and a better out- 
look on life. They also tell me about the satis- 
factory results obtained from Gladiolus bulbs from 
this office, Altogether these letters give me much 
satisfaction, because thus I know that THE 
FLOWER GROWER is performing a really useful 
mission and that the materials which we send out 
are more than satisfactory. 


LONG TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Many of those who renew subscriptions accept 
the low rates for three- and five-year periods, thus 


ADC ty 





testifying to the value of Tug Fio 


and incidentally to the good judgment te to an 
scribers. Long-term subscriptions cont 
Mend 


very fast as can be determined by 

figures. Incidentally it avoid. making 8 few 

complete file. * Possible logy fy 
MADISON Coop 
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IF YOU WANT THE FINEst 


DAHLIAS 


Send For Our Catalogue 
SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12'2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 19c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same sony. No 
order for less than $2.00 5 month. Ads in this de- 
partment will be chesett where practicable but ac- 
curate classification not promised. Advertisements 
for this department must be in by the 15th of the 
month preceding date of publication. Cash with order. 

















SEND 25c FOR A $1.00 Dablia, labeled. Abi 
my private ag tree } we varieties, ly 
prices, supp mi arles QO, ickenman 

Main St., Norwich, Conn. - 463 


INTRODUCTORY $1.00 OFFER—O “ng 
more, Adaline Winter, Painesville, or Pride of Wee 
haven, three fine Decorative Dahlias at one- ne-half Me 
ready "300 b at planting time, and Cata 

1929, ; 





* of 300 best, new, standard and 
Dahl Free, if you order before May 
ae this paper. Marvelous collections ‘of 


that wil en 











most gorgeous Autumn flowers at prices 
i. a... , fF — ie = Plant, 
* x postpaid. er ay. en Dablis 
Cacti dens, Box 477, Massillon, Ohio. Ge. 
A VARIETY of blooming size Cacti for sale. Mrs. DAHLIAS, NAMED DAHLIAS, 10 cents All 
N. I. Harris, R. 1, er, Tex. prices reasonable. Catalogue sent on request. 





DESERT CACTI. 5 Blooming size plants in Mexican 
Hand Painted Bowl, $2.00. 12 Assorted Blooming 
Size plants $2.50. Postage paid. Write for Booklet 


Border Cacti Company, 3702 Bisbee St., El Paso, Tex. 


Dahlia Gardens, 2720 South Lens Ave., Norfolk, Vg, 


DAHLIAS. Write for our high merit list of the bet 
cut flower varieties at popular prices. Charlies G, 
cock, Dahlia Specialist, Box 424, Westport, Mass, 











Chrysanthemums 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Five named varieties one 


dollar. Twelve varieties two dollars. Twenty varieties 
three dollars. Mailed free anywhere. Write for cata- 
logue. Gracefield Gardens, Compton, California. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 plants early and midsea- 
son prize winning varieties labeled, including pink, white 
and yellow Turners, largest Chrysanthemums grown, 
$1.00. 12 plants new Hardy Chrysanthemums, early 
and midseason varieties $1.00. nr Guitare | leaflet.” 7 
plants choice long spurred Columbines $1.00. ‘‘The 
Gardens,’’ 238 E. Boundary Ave., York, Pa. 


Dahlias 











DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI: All of the best vane 
ties. Fine stock and reasonable prices. Send for 
list. Leonard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio 


DAHLIAS—Fifteen different varieties, labeled, indui. 

ing O’mara, Charm, Bergholz, Gladys Peacock, ete, 

ie -00; 25 not labeled $2.00. ° Hillside Gardens, Ret 
inois. 


5 FINE DAHLIAS $1.00—12, $2.00; 20, i, 88.00:al all 
as names labeled. Postpaid and Guaranteed, 
. Nester, 817 Charlotte, Pottstown, Pa. 














Delphiniums 





— fey oe Bnghish hag and Amei- 
can_Hybri elphiniums or liberal packet. 
N. Lowe, Marquette, Mich. = 





TEN CHOICE DAHLIAS, all different, from my pri- 
vate collection of 115 ee. for $1.50. Order now, 
supply limited. Lloyd L . Welis, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 


CERTAIN-TEED DAHLIAS—Finest varieties at near 
wholesale prices. Trentonian $1.00. Amun Ra 50c, 
postpaid anywhere. Send for price list. M. Mark- 
land, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIAS—25, &- 00; 75, os 2. not labeled. 20, 
$2.00; 60, $5.0 0, labeled. different arieties. 
Perennial Phlox, mixed, » $1. 40: 50, $2.0 Mrs. 
Howard Holsinger, =.) » 








10 DELPHINIUMS, GOLD MEDAL HYBRIDS $1.20. 
Large package Delphinium seed 50c; 25 Choicest Gh. 
diolus $1.25. Nursery Catalog Free. Swedberg Nun 
eries. Rattle Lake, Minnesota. 


FANCIER’S SURPLUS PLANTS developed 

from newer and best Wrexham, Blackmore-La' and 
Vanderbilt varieties. We breed delphiniums as self- 
supporting hobby, endeavoring to place better 

iums within reach of all. -year-olds, rogued, 
plants, six dollars per dozen; year-olds, 18 for thre 
dollars. Lyondel Gardens, 510 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 








ORDERS TAKEN for choice dahlia tubers, at reduced 
prices. Send for Folder. R. W. & H. G. Gallup, 
Route 1, Norwich, Connecticut. 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS, over 100 & 
lected Seeds from my choicest plants for $1. F. 
143 Seventh Ave. W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 





DAHLIAS beautify your home with flowers. Easily 
grown anywhere. Twelve bulbs, choice named_varieties, 
labeled, only $2.98 postpaid. Order today. F. Paynie 
Farms, Shawnee, Kansas. 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST FOR 1929 READY. 
Send for it. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 24, 
Mass. 


DAHLIAS—Standard varieties, prices reasonable. Write 
for price list. Miss Lola Borradaile, Pleasant Dahlia 
Gardens, Camden, Ohio. 


PIKES PEAK - COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA 
Gardens. Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias 
in the world. Fine Dahlia seeds $1 package. Send 
for Catalogue in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on a postal card will 
bring my new price list of DAHLIAS and PEREN- 
NIALS. Clifford E. White, Grosse Ile, Mich. 


SELECT DAHLIA TUBERS. Five Dollar Special. 
The Clown, Nichu, Rienze, Rodman Wanamaker. Price 
List Waiting. Chris Heismann, College Corner, Ohio. 


SHERRILL DAHLIA GARDENS—6000 Field — 
Dahlia tubers. 60 different varieties selected from 
several hundred for their good blooming and neers 
qualities. Price list mailed upon request. J. 
Barkhuff, Sherrill, N.Y. 


DAHLIAS—7 oy ge Bb aod  -e or newer varieties 
at 7 bulbs i a" ot. id, named and labeled; no 
two alike. tive ~_t of dahlias, 
and jn ny Fl simbese River Gardens, Route 1, 
Ladysmith, Wisc. 


























DAHLIAS, 4 a a a 15 
kinds $1.00. _ Gladiolus, 40, 


WINGS DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or abroad é 
veloped by years of drastic selection from renowned Ex 
ropean strains, mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed sei 
$1.00 a packet. Baby seedlings $5.00 for two dosn, 
Send for descriptive folder. We are Delphinium 4 
cialists exclusively. Wings Delphinium Garden, 
3380, Portland, Oregon. 


SEEDS from Kelway’s 
cents for 200 seeds. 
Canada. 





nm land) Delphiniums. 25 
Gchnerr, Kitchener, Ont, 








Gladioli 


QUALITY BULBS. Twenty fine, healthy No. 1 Gt 
diolus bulbs, two each of ten leading cut flower vate 
ties, in neat carton with growing and storing 

Direct to you Post Paid for $1.00. These cartons sell 
readily; agents’ prices and list of varieties used in Gr 
tons on request. Money back guarantee. Gillham Trl 
Gardens, Edwardsville, Il. 





LOOK—300 VARIETIES GLADIOLUS, 100 

ties Dahlias, best assortment including 1 1928 introdu> 
tions, and just the prices you have been looking for. 
Chas. K. Dunham, Box 79, R. 5, New Brunswich, 
New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS. Send for wholesale 
list. Jesters Bulb Gardens, 4414 - 51st Street, 
land, Oregon. 


GLADIOLI, 100 large bulbs, $1.75. 
Beautiful mixture. Catalog free. ae 


Gardens, Box 363, Huntington, Indiana. a 
ILLUSTRATED GLADIOLUS OATALe® Freee 

















1.00. Har ntheriums, 0, 1.25. nnas pages, 175 —— varieties. 
$5: $1 1.00. vas wis 00. ’Roanoke Dahlia Gar- ing size, $1.00 postpaid. Howard Gillet, Bot ant 
den, R. D post 159, tt Va. New Lebanon, NY — 
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——— WACHREE, JUBILEE, CORONADO and 
mOTHER i ag Glads at attractive prices. 
bund ne Wairriew Gardens, Jewett, Ohio. 


ADIOLUS BULBS—My de- 

OREGON ay oie — hundred Aristocrats of the 

scriptive Puce yours for the asking. Ralph J. Rooney, 
Glad re and Bryant Streets, Portland, Oregon. 

10us GLADIOLUS: 5 each of 5 varieties, 

GLORIOUS OT blooming bulbs, $1.00; 150 choice 








READ MY DISPLAY AD of twelve Golden Dream 
bulblets free. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 
GLAD CATALOG “FREE GRATIS.” 
Breck, 384 N. E. 42, Portland, Oregon. 





Frank A. 


TS: er er 
VASSAR FLORAL NURSERY OFFERS 24 large, 50 


medium or 100 blooming size gladiolus bulbs, names 
listed, selected from_100 choice: named varieties, post- 
paid for $1.00. Your choice of 1 bulb, Phipps, 
Crinkles or A. B. Kunderd free. F. W. VanPatten, 





$1.00; 50 DSc, Pearl Baker, South Whitley, Ind. 504 W. Oak St., Vassar, Michigan. 
mixed bo —— ercial sorts, large DYKSTRA’S BARGAIN. Beautiful named Gladioli. 
QLADIOLUS BULBS. Be “farge bulbs, 15 varie % to 1% inch bulbs. 10 each of Crimson Glow, 


bulbs, 1 inch to 1% 

ae eter reds $6.50, 1000 butble 

M ith each $5. wo! ordered 

Bi sd we S78 eaiored, sheet, featuring 12 _splendi 

Catalog. tal colors, nearly life size, free.  Fairplain 
Glad Farm, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

——oLUS. 100 Fine named_ varieties, blooming 

BAD ' nel + (Dutch Iris) Wedge- 

size ‘ow for fall planting. Finest new $1.00 each. 
Wedgewood Gard ex, Oregon. 


@LADIOL! BULBLETS. Shaylor, Pickford, Herada, 
i 


aee 

















ture, etc. Bargain prices by quart or 
> | Ruffled M™Gladioli Farm, Lyman, 
1. EACH A NEW VARIETY. From Eng- 
@LADIOL . 





Luther Burbank . Free illus- 
lish, Germlog. L. V. France, South St. Paul, Minn. 


a ND PRICES THAT PLEASE. Many ve- 
- Ibert Ziegler, Bippus, Ind. 
3 PRIZE WINNERS. 25 Gladioli, no 
SLE OU Mooming size bulbs, unlabeled, $1.00. 
treed, lost labels, ‘Pick ups,” etc. 30, $1.00. One 
tnd under, double quantity. 12 Dahlias, all dif- 
ferent, choice varieties, 00. Six lots, any selection, 
erent, choiveral extras. Prepaid. Price lists. Hil- 











Joe Coleman, Butterboy, Mona Lisa, Rose Ash, Rose 
Glory, Scarlano, and Alice Tiplady. 80 vigorous bulbs 
prepaid for $1.78. Ask for price list. Cornelius J. 
Dykstra, 2410 - 30th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


“LOS ANGELES” SPECIAL OFFER. The great “‘cut 
and come again” variety. Medium sizes, all will bloom, 
very prolific, $2.00 per hundred prepaid. Liberal 
extras. Potter Gladiolus Gardens, San Fernando, Calif. 


2000 MIXED GLADIOLUS BULBLETS $1.00. 50 
large bulbs $1.00, 100 medium $1.00. Theron Moser, 
Richland Center, Wis. 


GLADIOLUS—100 blooming bulbs $2.00; Bulblets 

quart mixed $1.50, our selection all different 5 quarts 

ie $5.00. List Free. Hillside Gardens, Kent, 
inols. 


GLADIOLUS GOLDEN DREAM (Groff). Absolutely 
the best tall growing pure deep yellow in commerce for 
exhibition or florist’s use. We offer the genuine stock 
of this fine variety 100% pure at No. 1 $50.00, 
No. 2 $40.00, No. 3 ae” 2 100. 10 or more 
same rate. No. 4 $26.00, No. 5 $20.00, No. 6 
$16.00, 25 at 100 rate. Bulblets $3.50 per 100. 
$30.00 per 1000. 250 at 1000 rate. 5% for cash 
with order for $5.00 up. Prepaid. Retail catalogue 
and wholesale list on request. A. J. Anderson, White 
Bear Lake, Minn. 

















£58 Gardens, Takoma Park, D. C 


LOWERS—a five dollar offer of Gla- 
Png ‘Ge hundred clean, ne, large 
bulbs of well known, reliable varieties. verstocked. 
Price list on request. Woodland Gardens, Manchester, 
Conn. 
SLADIOLUS—225 best varieties—100 selected bulbs 
BN ot oO labeled $2.00, 25 varieties. Mrs. T. H. 
Manion, Gladsome Glad Gardens, Adair, Iowa. 


RBANK'S NEWEST HYBRIDS to- 

Lo ith the choicest creations of other world famous 
ybridizers of Glads, consisting of fifty varieties, form- 
ing we believe the rarest and most brilliant collection 
ever bl 








assembled. Introductory price $5.00 per 
large bulbs delivered.—also perennials. The Poplar 
Gardens, 20 Chenery St., Woodfords, Maine. 


W VARIETIES of Gladiolus, cheap. Send 
ae int James L. Howard, Duplainville, Wis. 


DIOLUS BULBS—Send for price list. The Golden 
— Gladiolus Farm, 1308 W. Leonard St., N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BURBANK’S GREAT CREATION Gladiolus Del Rosa, 
(Scarlet and cream) at reduced price in April to 
Flower Grower readers. Large, 2 for 50c; doz., $2.50. 
Mr. W. H. Phipps, 1 inch, doz., 80c. Postage prepaid. 
D. L. Skiff, Boulder Glad Gardens, 717-9th St., 
Boulder, Colo. 


CHOICE IMPROVED (Oregon Grown) Glads and 
Dahlias, at greatly reduced prices. Send for price list 
now. Harvey Douglas Bulb Gardens, Canby, Oregon. 


GLADS, 50 large mixed, 90c. Dahlias, 20 different 
labeled, $1. Mixed Iris, Phlox, Chrysanthemum, Prim- 
rose and Rudbeckia 12, 50c. B. Murray, Rte. 1, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


NEW AND CHOICE GLADS, 100 Choice Blooming 
bulbs postpaid $1.00. Send for list of 250 varieties, 
100 Phipps bulblets and 100 Mixed bulbs $1.25. A 
L. Utz, St. Joseph, Mo. 


GLADIOLI, 25 VARIETY MIXTURE; large, inch up, 
3 doz. $1.00, 1090 $10.00; Medium, % to inch, 5 
doz. $1.00, 1000 $6.00; Small, % to inch, 1000, 
$2.50. Bulblets, qt. $1.00, bu. $9.00. 19 
pu, 100 $4.00. 1000 $15.00; $2.00, $9.00; 
$4.00; qt. $1.50; bu. $14.00. Henry Ford, fine large 
wine-purple, bulblets bloom. Medium, 100 $4.00, 
1000 pe $1.00, $12.00. qt. $2.50, bu. $25.00. 
Postpaid. Walter B. Tillinghast, Rochester, Minn. 


BORROWED GOLD my introduction this season, large 
open yellow blooms, Large .00. Medium $3.00. 
Small $2.00. At least three bulblets with bulb order. 
Guaranteed or money back. Rippling Waters $4.00, 
$3.00, $2.00, 10 bulblets, $3.00. Leonard Larson, 
Eleven Eighty Nine Greeley, Portland, Ore. 


WRITE R. E. CHERRICK, Canby, Oregon. 
Prices fancy and standard gladioli. 
blooming size postpaid $1.00. 


GLADIOLI—25 large flowering bulbs, all different 
$1.25, labeled $1.50. Mixed dozen, 35 cents. Bulb- 
lets 100, 15 cents. Roy E. Sorden, Webster, Iowa. 


BREAK 0’ DAY NO. 6—FINE PLUMP BULBS, 100 
80c, 1000 $7.25. New and choice varieties at rea- 
sonable prices. Send for list. Seven Firs Gladiolus 
Garden, Route 6, Box 148, Portland, Oregon. 


ONE DOLLAR, APRIL ONLY. Two small bulbs and 
Ten or more bulblets each of Bennett, Sovereign, Opal- 
escent, Phipps, Peters, Ford, Douglas, Rose Ash, 
Diener, and Carbone. | Two ‘sets $1.75. R. Gerwin, 
17 Somerset, Toledo, Ohio. 


CHOICE IMPROVED Glads and Dahlias at Attractive 
Prices. Write for Catalogue. Browns Flower Gardens, 
Salisbury, Md. 

GLADS—100 large mixed, $1.25; 1500. bulble 


$1.25; 15 Dahlias, labeled 1.25 tpaid. . 
Wood, Brooktondale, N.Y. aes ee . 


W. H. PHIPPS BULBLETS, $15.00 quart. Bennett 
$10.00, Douglas, $6.00, Break 0’ Day, $6.00 
Catalogue free. 
Girard, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS PREPAID. J. M. Lewis finest large 
are pink, $2.00 dozen. Look March ad. (Extras). 
_ A. Clark, 918 Boyd St., Watertown, N.Y 





























Bargain 
Fifty assorted 

















ts, 
A. 





Burton Young, Sunnyslope Gardens, 





fee TORNADO AT HALF—Large $4.25, medium 
» Small $1.75, bulblets 30 cents. Others equally 
—_ but guaranteed. Glenmorrie Gardens, Oswego, 





GLADIOLUS SEED—Hand Pollinated Crosses, like 
ORCHID on MINUET. Free Catalog, Lists 156 other 
Good Crosses. El Rancho de Las Flores, Arcadia, Calif. 


SPECIAL—Gladiolus Bulbs 1% inch up. Prepaid per 
dozen: Shaylor, Tiplady, Myra, Topaz, Prim Beauty, 
30c; Anna Eberius, Pendleton, Rose Glory, Ming Toy, 
Crimson Glow, 40c; Mrs. Schweppe, Coral, Giant 
Nymph, Gold, Richard Diener, Flaming Sword, Orange 
Queen, 60c; Dr. F. E. Bennett, $1.20. No order for 
less than $1.00. H. A. Zager, 4215 Urbandale Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


CALIFORNIA GROWN GLADIOLI. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. “‘Los_ Angeles” and “Virginia” per 100; 
Large $5.00; Medium $3.00; Small $2.00. 25 at 
100 rate; 20% Discount 1,000 or more. Prepaid. 
QUALITY BULB GARDENS, 3484 “D” St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 














Irises 


IRIS MOTHER OF PEARL and 5 other named va- 

rieties $1.25. 3 Jap. Iris $1.00, 5 Dahlias $1.00. 

Bradley Cook, Oley, Pa. 

TWENTY DIFFERENT named Gladiolus or Ten yellow 

- blue Siberian Iris—$1.00. H. McKee, Middlefield, 
io. 

FINEST VARIETIES. Prices moderate. Postal will 


bring June list. F. A. Thole, 2754-45 Southwest, 
Seattle, Wash. 

















Lilies 
REGAL LILY BULBS, all sizes. 


absolute satisfaction. Walter R. 
Wash., R. 4. 





Prices reasonable, 
Taylor, Olympia, 





Plants 





EARLY CABBAGE, large transplanted plants, 100, 
$1.00; 500, $4.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Walter's 
Flower Gardens, R. 4, Lansing, Mich. 








Tulips 





SIXTY VARIETIES Imported Tulips. Get unique, de- 
scriptive Price List. Peter S. Hurt, Box “‘T,’’ Thorn- 
town, Indiana. 








Wild Flowers 


WILD FLOWERING PLANTS, shrubs, trees that beau- 
tify ponds, marshes, uplands; attract so! birds—quail ; 
provide food for waterfowl and _fish. rite Terrell’s 
Aquatic Farms, 1004 W. Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








HARDY WILD FLOWERS, Shrubs and Cacti. List 
Free. Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Harmon, Oklahoma. 








Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN LOTUS with its giant umbrella leaves and 
cream yellow flowers. ily grown in concrete or nat- 
ural ponds. Seed $1.00 a package with cultural direc- 
tions. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. 


JAPANESE BARBERRY—Vigorous, healthy, 38-year 
transplants, 12 to 20 inches, $2.00 per dozen; $12.00 
per hundred. Gateway Nurseries, Fairhaven, Vermont. 


FILMS DEVELOPED and six beautiful glossy prints 
= 1 Eight hour service. West Supply, Hunting- 
nm, Ind. 


TIGRIDAS, DOLLAR DOZEN. Gladiolus, fine mixed, 

hundred, dollar fifty. Tritomas, fifty cents. um 

Spectabile, twenty-five cents. Iris Place, Dd. 4, 
oungstown, Ohio. 


ANY_ITEM ONE DOLLAR: 4 Ismene. : 
ean Lily. 8 Hyacinthus Candicans. 5 Crinums. 6 
different best Cannas. 4 Red Bud Iris. 5 different 
Hemerocallis (Yellow Day Lilies). 4 Hemerocallis. 
Thunbergei. 3 Hemerocallis Gold Dust. 3 Hemero- 
callis Florham. Dozen pink Zephyranthes. La Gia- 
diolus, either 25 finest mixed, Norton or Pink Wonder; 
or 35 Jewell, Souvenir, Pendleton or Joe Coleman. 
Hundred smaller Glads. Irving Moore Nurseries, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois. 


25 MASTODON STRAWBERRIES or Latham Rasp- 
berries $1 postpaid. 4 Regal Lilies, Shrubs, or Vines 
$1. 7 Iris, Phlox, or Perennials $1. Catalog and 
Landscape Suggestions Free. Strands Nursery, Box 55, 
Taylors Falls, Minn. 


VIOLAS. imported English. 
shades. Two-year-old clumps. Three for 
Wrightwood Gardens, Freeport, Ills. 


CALIFORNIA HYBRID CHRYSANTHEMUM SEED. 
$1.00 pkt. Burbank’s Combustion Plant, 50c pkt.. 
Re-selected_ Burbank Hybrid Petunias, Dahlia-flowered 
Zinnias, 25c pkt. Folder. Ralph 8S. Moore, Visalia, 
California. 

DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI. (Special) 24 named Dablias, 
24 choice Gladioli, $3.50—-84-page illustrated book. 
“Dahlias’’ with each order, catalog and premium list 
ready. Lillian L. Walker, (G), North Dighton, 
Massachusetts. 

JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES and other rare: 
flowering trees. Free book. Wohlert of Narberth, Pa. 


(Continued on Page 210) 

















3 rare Jacob- 








Bronze and Apricot. 
$1.25. 


























Montbretias 





MONTBRETIAS, unsurpassed for table decorations and 
baskets. Plant them like Gladiolus. This is something 
new for your customers. Crocosmeafiora, red, yellow 
centre, doz. $.60, 100 $4.00. Gecrge Davison, yellow, 
doz. $1.00, 100 $6.00. Fire King, scarlet, doz. 
$1.00, 100 $6.00. King Edmund, yellow, red spotted 
centre, doz. $1.00, 100 $6.00. Lady Hamilton, yel- 
low suffused apricot, doz. $1.50, 100 $8.00. _ Lor 
Nelson, blood red, doz. $2.00, 100 $12.00. 
d’ or, orange, red center, doz. $1.50, 100 $8.00. 
Gold Finch, yellow inside, red outside, each $.50, doz. 
$5.00. James Coey, dark red, each $.50, doz. $5.00. 
Promotheus, dark orange, large blood red spotted center, 
each $.75, doz. $7.00. Queen Alexandra, chrome 
yellow, each $.50, doz. $5.00. His Majesty, scarlet 
with golden blotches each $.75, doz. $7.00. Star of 
the East, dark orange with red blotch, each $.75, doz. 
AL 4 Chautauqua Flowerfields, Greenhurst, New 
ork. 








Peonies 


PEONIES, Wholesale Growers. 
field in May. Send for list. 
Boonville, Ind. 





Visit our sixty acre 
Phil Lutz Peony Farms, 








Perennials 


PERENNIALS—Over one hundred and fifty varieties. 
Send for list. Austin’s Perennial Gardens, Geneva, Ohio. 


HARDY PERENNIALS that will live and bloom for 
years. Guaranteed plants. Delphinium, boltonia, 
helenium, gypsophila, shasta daisy, achillea, iris, dian- 
thus, sweet William, forget-me-not. 5 each, $5.00 
prepaid, $1.50 doz. 2-year English hybrid delphinium 
tng Variety Gardens, Mrs. W. H. Wells, Middle- 
ury, q 


PERENNIALS—AMixed columbine, long-spurred hybrids, 
mostly Mrs. Scott Elliott’s and Burbank’s strains, 6 for 
$1.00, postpaid. Price list of other perennials and 
surplus gladioli on request. The Arrowhead Gardens, 
Harvey W. Hess, Hebron, Nebraska. 


BLEEDINGHEART—Mother’s favorite, 3 for $1.50. 
Delphinium, light and dark blue. Hollyhocks, single 
and double. Columbines, new long spurred hybrids. 
Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Oriental Poppy. Phlox— 
Louise, the new dazzling red, really wonderful, also 
pink, purple and white. All strong divisions or two- 
year roots. $2.25 per doz. Postpaid. The Poplar 
Gardens, 20 Chenery St., Woodfords, Maine. 

















SHEARS 
Offered 
asa 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 
Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 





Pruning 
Shears 





Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, etc. 

GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc.. Grass shears are a real necessity to 
the home owner who wants to keep his prem- 
ises tidy and “‘ship-shape.”’ , 

The half-page advertisement in this issue 
tells about the shears as subscription rewards 
and also tells how they may be had at a cash 
price, delivered postage prepaid. f 



































FREE CATALOG, Iris, Glads; Cannas, Dahlias 
Peonies, Berries, Caladiums, 35 Los Angeles or 8 Regal 
Lilies $1. Hoevets Nursery, Fairfield, Neb. 


SEIFERT ROLLER CANARIES—Free booklet and 
— on raising canaries. Canary Breeder’s Co., Not 
c., LaGrange, II. 


THINGS THAT THRIVE—Roses, shrubs, vines, iris, 
mies. Distinct, dependable. Moderate prices. Morn- 
ngside Nursery, Sylvania, Pa. 


GIANT HARDY FERN—Tohrives in Sunny Location. 
Height ft. Lacy fronds, 18x28 inches. 3 roots 
$1.25. O. L. Biel, New Albany, Indiana. 


DAHLIAS, GLADIOLUS. Price list ready. Free. 
fmm H seal Farm, Walter W. Euler, Honeoye 
alls, N.Y. 


JAPANESE IRISES, mixed colors, doz. $2.00. Sibe- 
rian Irises, three varieties, doz. $2.00. Hemoracallis, 
four varieties, doz. $2.00. Tritoma Pfitzeri or Quar- 
tiniana, doz. $3.00. Rock plants assorted, doz. $2.00. 
Prepaid, H. Hills, Bristol, Indiana. 


HYBRID PRIMROSES in shades of yellow, orange, 
blue, lavender, pink, red, self-colored. Some fragrant. 
Nothing is more beautiful in the rock garden than prim- 
roses and auriculas. We specialize in choice and rare 
rockery plants. Phlox Canadensis, Gypsophila, Del- 
phinium plants and seeds of Hewitt’s Gold Medal Hy- 
brids, St. Brigid Anemones, Troleus. Send for folder. 
Nevill Nursery, Poulsbo, Wash. 
































BULBLET BARGAINS 


Collection No. 7——Bulblets: 2 Dr. Moody, 2 Heavenly 

Blue, 5 Mrs. Konynenburg, 5 Pfitzer’s Triumph, 5 Pearl 

of California, all for $1.50. 

Collection No. 8—Bulblets: 5 Apricot Glow, 2 Dr. 
5 ey 2 Orange Wonder and 2 Ruffled 


Still have a few collections advertised in February issue. 
Send for price list of newer. and better Glads. 


GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 - Seattle, Wash. 





Learnto bea— 





LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Lala: 










work; a dignified, uncrowded 
4 profession offering remark- 

= ableopportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
to wri for details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Combined with National Schoo) 
of Landscape Design 


22 Plymouth Bidg., _Des Moines, lowa 
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For 25c. you get this new booklet and a 
trial (144-0z.) can of Nitrophoska, the 
popular plant food. The booklet tells 
how to succeed better with Flowers, 
Vegetables, Lawns, House 
Plants, etc. A level Ep 
teaspoonful of te 

Be ey 
NiTROPHOSKA is 
to a gallon of water, makes a ax 
rich, liquid, odorless plant food. 
Far ahead of any you have 
ever used. It is easy to use 
and costs only 1',c. per gallon. 


00s 


This size is more econom- 
ical—costs only 1/3 of a cent 
per gallon, since 16 ounces make 100 
gallons. You can also use it dry,asa 
two-finger pinch every 10 days—two weeks, for flowers 

or vegetables, whether indoors or out, gives them thrift 
and health and encourages them to blossom and pro- 
duce freely. Remember, Nitrophoska is pleasant and 
EASY-TO-USE, perfectly odorless, very soluble and 
concentrated: “A little goes a long way; does not 
wash out but clings to soil particles and so nourishes 
roots for a long period. Order'today. Sold by dealers. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
285-P MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 

































WATER LILIES 
and everything for the pool. 
Over 75 varieties of fancy 
gold and tropical fish. Cat- 
alog with over 90 illustra- 
tions free on request. 

BELDT’S AQUARIUM 

2141 Crescent Ave. 


















Beautiful hardy new I 

clusters of lovely white flowers, shad- 

y yellow at center, wi 

delicate pink—very 
ft. tall. 


265c for blooming size 





= Nursery Stock. 
ARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 





thenewgianttype—measure 
6” to 8 across. Wide color range— 


d_ exquisite shades. 


juctory Offer: 1 
ixture—10c with Isbell’s 
Garden Treasures catalog of Flowers 
lanting. Allflowersshown in 











Grow Hardy Lilies 


Our Annual gives one of the 
most complete lists of Hardy Lilies 
ever offered. Detailed cultural di- 
rections sent with each order for 
Also new perennials 
and rare rockery subjects. 


Send for Catalog. 
F. H. HORSFORD 




















FOR BETTER GARDENS 
PERFECT FLOWERS— 
KILL INSECTS 
No matter what plants, flowers, 
shrubs or trees are infested, spray 
“Black Leaf 40” 
Sulphate) to kill Aphis and sim- 


For just a few cents cost per season you can 
protect your garden. Complete and easy-to- 
The ounce bottle for 35c makes 6 
gallons of effective spray. Sold also in larger 
sizes by drug, seed, hardware, flower and de- 


TOBACCO BY-PRCDUCTS & CHEM. CORP., 
1 D 


k Leaf 40° 
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TIGRIDIA™ 
or MEXICAN SHELL FLOWER 

Large, gorgeous, triangular blossoms of Yellow. 

with crimson. Culture the same as that 

age a planted in borders or cron” (iene 





$2.25 per dozen; $15.00 per 109: 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS - . g ot>tid 
Dr. B. R. Bales, Prop, Obin 
—, 





GLADIOLUS BULBs | 
Planting Stock 
Retail List—Wholesale List 


F.E. BARNARD ,0%0rr 


















Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
RGDK-NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Send now for our wholesale list of 
plump, healthy, government inspected 
stock of Puget Sound super gladiolus 
bulbs. 

Lowest prepaid prices for highest 
quality bulbs. 

One item from many—Mrs. Austin’s 
Gigantic pink, TYCKO ZANG per 100 
bulbs. 

No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 No.6 100 bbte 
$8.00 $6.50 $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.00 $2.00 

Our beautiful retail catalog of the 
world’s finest GLADIOLUS, ROSES and 
PERENNIALS will be sent for the ask 


ing. 
DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 
BULBS, INC. 
Bellevue - Washington 
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Walsh Garden Tractor 


and Power Mower 
Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruit- 
men—Walk or Ride. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Single and Twin Engine— 
Belt Jobs. Catalogue Free 
WALSH TRACTOR CO. 
- Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRUDE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


cal Proven Power 
oe for Gardeners, 
Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit 
Growers, Country Estates 


and PowRICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 









«=, Free 





1053-33rd Ave. S. E. : 





ITY CHICKS ticks from winter 
QUAL caine, farm, "ae 
. ©. White ghorns, | * 8, 
| Becks’ White Orpingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey 
aente White Wyandottes, White Plymouth Rocks, 
Black *minorcas; Pekin and Indian Runner Ducks: 
14.00 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel 
ost prepaid. Hatching eggs $7.00 per 100 up. Sev- 
] breeds rabbits. Circular free. Shipments will be 
made from one of our nearest associated hatcheries. 
@LEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM 
751-B, Ridgewood, N. J. 

















FLOWERING 


Make city lot or large estate beau- 
tiful —- valuable —— interesting. 
Flowering land and water plants 
—berry-bearing shrubs that at- 
tract birds, etc. Plant now. 
Suggestions—price list free. 
TERRELL’S 
AQUATIC FARM 
3W Bik.,  Oshkesh, Wis. 





Learn how the BOLENS 
gaves time and energy in 
Garden Plowing, Seeding, 
Cultivating,Spraying, Lawn 
Mowing. Important New 


Tools. Attachments instantly 

goer Many vital patented 

features. Write today for catalog. 
GILSON MFG. CO. 

@® Park St., Port Washington, Wis. @ 


FSlorious hf) 

ROSES Cc 

RADIANCE (Pink) 

RED RADIANCE 
(Red) 

DIXIE (Shell) 

SUNBURST 


(Yellow) 
WHITE OPHELIA 
(White) 





_ These Everbloom- 
ing Roses are those 
usually chosen as the 
Five Best for any 
garden. 

We Will Send You One Each of These Winners, 
in One-Year Pot Plants for Only 50c, Postpaid. 
* PACKETS FRESH 


FLOWER SEEDS 25c 


1 PACKET EACH 
ASTER MARIGOLD PETUNIA 
SNAPDRAGON DIANTHUS COSMOS 
RAGGED ROBIN ZINNIA 
Our Flower Seeds are second to nane and better 
than most. SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


More Remarkable Bargains 
4 HARDY GARDEN PINKS... _... 80.50 
4 HARDY PERENNIALS, AllDifferent. 50 
12 CHOICE GLADIOLUS... . 

17 GIANT PANSIES 50 
Our Beautiful Catalog and Planting 
Guide is Free. Send for Your Copy. 


ee 


Miss Ella V. Baines 


The Woman Florist 
Box 702 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 























mates PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its marking, and must not girdle 
the Plant—We Have It. 
Sample line for the asking. 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 

















OLD-FASHIONED 


HARDY FLOWER PLANTS 


That Live Out Doors During Winter—235 Varieties 


Delphiniums, Bleeding Hearts, Anemones, Colum- 
bines, Phloxes, Primroses, Bluebells, Hollyhocks, 
Poppies, Lilies, etc. Will bloom this summer and 
every summer for many years. Also Pansies, Asters, 
Salvias, Zinnias, Petunias, Snapdragons, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge Plants; Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Grape, Asparagus, Vegetable 
plants. Catalogue free. 


HARRY B. SQUIRES ~ Hampton Bays, N.Y. 












The Vegetablesand Flowers 

ou would like to see grow- 
ingin your garden—readall 
about themin 

Burpee’s Annual 

It describes Burpee Qual- 
ity Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 
A million people use it as 
their garden guide. Write 
for Burpee’s Annual today. 
It’s free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Burpee Bidgs., Box 246, Philadelphia 








WaterLily 
ty Pool ror 


EVERY GARDEN 


New color, fragrance, beauty and 
interest can be added to your gar- 
den if you will install a Water 
Lily Pool, or even a_ simple 
sunken-tub garden. 


Our FREE Illustrated Booklet 
—will show you how easy and in- 
expensively you may build a pool 
or plant a tub-garden. It describes 
the culture of Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants and Ornamental 
Fishes. Write today for your 
FREE copy. 


Rainbow Collection $12. 


Five gorgeous Water Lilies in the 
most popular colors. Shell pink, 
dark red, orange-pink, yellow and 
deep blue. All for $12. 


For Pool or Aquarium 


12 fancy Goldfishes, Fantails, 
Telescopes, Comets, Albinos, Cali- 
cos and Moors, and 14 Snails. 
All for $12. 


WM. TRICKER, INC. 
48 Brookside Avenue 
Saddle River - New Jersey 





















































With Star 
Roses, You 
Caw’t Fail 


Everblooming “Star” Roses are guaran- 
teed to bloomwithin 3 months from date 
of planting. They are plants that have 
had a healthy startin lifeand aresturdy. 
You take no chances, you can’t fail. 


We still have on hand a few plants of 
that gorgeous rose: Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin—a magnificent, hardy 
climber of a new type—deep carmine 
outside and pearl pink inside. No 
other rose like it. Price $5, delivered in 
U.S. A.—but you must order now. 


When you send your 
order, tell us to send 
you free, the “Star 
Guide to Good Roses” 
—200 varieties de- 
scribed and pictured, 
many in color. Full 
descriptions and sug- 
gestions for the right roses to suit your 
climate. Gives a complete description 
of the “Star Dozen”—our famous 
twelvesturdy, sure-to-grow roses, which 
sell for $10.50—or $12.50 if purchased 
individually. 
If you enclose 25c, extra, we'll send 
“Success with Roses”, a 32-page book 
telling you how to care for 
tar Rose. your roses in order to get the 
—————— most out of them. Send 


CY! today. 
Star Rose Growers 


Conard-Pyle Co. 
West Grove, Pa. 
Robert Pyle, President 
iad aadl 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., 
West Grove, Pa., Box 63. 


0 Please send me Mme. Gregoire Staechelin at $5.00. 
(Also include a “Star Guide” free.) 

0 I enclose 25c for “Success with Roses”’. 

(0 Please send the “Star Guide” free. 
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Address 
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SPECIAL 


10 No. 2 Anna Eberius 
10 No. 2 Cowee’s Sc. Wonder _ 

10 No. 2 Don Juan —________ 

re ere 


10 No. 2 Giant Nymph 

De Se ON 
10 No. | i ere 
10 No. 2 Mrs. Dr. Norton 
a 
10 No. 2 Prince of Wales 

10 No. 2 Red Knight ~_----~-~_ 

10 No. 2 Richard Diener 

10 No. 2 Romance __~-~~ ia 
CS ee ee ee 





170 Bulbs (value $6.35) for $5.00 Prepaid 
Complete Price List sent upon request. 


COLEMAN GARDENS, Box 324, Multnomah, Ore. 








California Bulb Farm 
and Floral Business 
For Sale 


3 acres planted to Glads, Dahlias, Narcissus, Free- 
sias, Anemone, Ranunculus, Iris, Mums, Delphinium, 
all annuals, etc. Also, Nursery Stock and Potted 
Plants. On main Thoroughfare of City of 40,000. 
Good retail and wholesale market for Bulbs, Plants and 
Flowers. Overhead sprinkler irrigation, lath-houses, 
hot-beds, etc. Beautiful new 6-room Spanish Stucco 
Bungalow, completely and artistically furnished with 
new, up-to-date furniture, ready to move into and start 
business. Can give immediate possession. Other busi- 
ness interests compels me to sacrifice this wonderful 
California home and business. Would sell half inter- 
est to desirable party. 


E. L. THOMPSON, Owner 
3488 “D’’ Street - San Bernardino, Calif. 


Willamette Valley 
Bulb Co. 


Troutdale, Ore. 
a 


Can still supply small sizes of 
most all varieties. 








Orders must be in this mon 


as everything will be planted after 
that time. 











Our 1929 Glad List Is Ready—Among Others Listed Are 


Beatriz Michelena Helen Wills 
Break O’ Day Iwa 
Carmelita Joerg’s White 
Dr. Moody Mary Frey 


Dr. F. E. Bennett Miss Madison 


Gertrude Errey Minuet 

Gloriana Mrs. Van Konynenburg 
Gold Eagle Orchid Lady 

Helen Phipps Patricia Carter 


A postcard brings your copy by return mail. 


THE NORTHWEST BULB CO. - 








Richard Diener 

Rita Beck 

Rozan 
Sulphur Frills 
Sunnymede 
The Orchid 
Tycko Zang 
Veilchenblau 


Portland, Oregon 





PEONIES 
po PHLOX 





GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar St. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass, 











a, 


April, we 

















12—G. DREAM BULBLETS FREE—12 


8 doz. 1 in. up (12 pends ) $1. oe. 18 rt i > up 
(30 kinds) $5.00. All No. 1. z. $1.0 2 doz. 
5.00, i. Some T. , “Bre, bt he . 


Glendale, Elf, E. Tabor, Yel. Treasure, Titignt, Mary 
Fennel included. 1 doz. Golden Dream bts. free with 

5.00 orders during April. Price list 180 var.—brimful 
of bargains free. 


Cc. H. SMITH - 





Faribault, Minn. 


NEWER GLADS 


True, clean, healthy stock; grown 
in New England. Let a trial order 
—large or small—convince you of 
its vitality. Liberal count and gen- 
erous extras. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 


Windsor - Connecticut 




















Miss Gladiolus Los Angeles 
Broadcasting 


I was named for the “City 
of the Angels,” where I was 
born and where they love me 
so much. My petals are a 
beautiful grenadine or orange 
tinted pink. They call me The 
“Cut and Come Again” Glad 
because I send up new spikes 
after the old are cut. I am 
the nearest Everblooming but 
not quite as that is not pos- 
sible. I often give over 100 
blooms from one bulb. 

They say I am exquisite and 
they love me in Hollywood, 
Beverly Hills and everywhere. 
I want you to love me, too. 

My Daddy says I may come 
and bloom in your garden this 
Summer. May I? Just send 
my Daddy $1.00 for 20 ‘“‘me’s,” 
4 big, 6 medium and 10 small. 
Even the little ‘“‘me’s’” will 
bloom for you if you treat us 
nice, Or you can have 12 big 

“‘me’s.” T’ll hop on the next 
train. Meet me at the P. O. 
I’ll be wearing a postage stamp. 

I’d like to bring a few of my sisters. La Verne 
(canary flushed pink, throat carmine) and Mary 
Jane Coole (coral pink, pomegranite throat) are 
each 25 cts.; Crepe, (begonia rose with ivory 
lines, like crepe) 50 cts. each; Rose O’California 
(pure rose) $1.00 each; mixed 50 cts. doz. 

My Daddy writes a little book every year called 
“New Creations in Gladioli, Iris, Amaryllis.”” Some 
people say its clever and interesting. It’s free. 
My Daddy’s name is 


CECIL E. HOUDYSHEL 
Dept. G La Verne, Calif. 











Anyone who wants bound volumes to complete sets, is advised to get them now while the getting 
is good. They will soon be salable only as complete sets. 
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your garden will need you. 


Get a BARKER. 
With a BARKER, tending garden is as easy 


Right when you are busiest with other things, 
Don’t neglect it. 


ae | 
fe. 3 
~ 
oh 


~ 2419 


" BARKE R 


MARK BEC 19: 


WEEDER- MULCHER- CULTIVATOR 





“The BARKER simply 
can’t be beat when it comes 


and swift as 


mowing a well kept lawn. Revolving blades and underground knife 
destroy the weed growth. Gets close to the plants; has leaf- 
guards. “BEST WEED KILLER EVER USED.” In the same 
operation it works the surface into a level, moisture-retaining soil 
mulch—best cultivation possible! - 

Your time is valuable. So is your garden. Especially these 
days of roadside markets, your garden is valuable. Get a BARKER. 
Use your BARKER to make the seedbed. Use a seed drill, which 
we can supply with attachment for the BARKER. Make your 
garden pay. 

Thousands of florists everywhere use the BARKER. Let us tell 
you about it; many pictures; the two models and seven different 
sizes; and the very low prices delivered to you. Write us a card; or 
use the coupon. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 109, David City, Nebr. 





to easy running and good 
work.’’——Ethel E. Hartman 
(Macon Flower and Plant 
Garden), Clinton, Mich. 


“The BARKER is the 
best of all. Folks ask me 
if I sweep my field with a 
broom.’”’-—Geo. CC. Beck, 
Box 476, Piedmont, W. Va. 


“The BARKER saves & 
lot of hard work, and my 
garden looks 100% better.” 
—Jos. Brown, Ellsworth, 
Me. 


MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 


Barker Mfg. Co., 109, David City, Nebr. 
Send free Catalog and Special Offer postpaid. 





Name 
a ea 
Copyrighted 
929 Renee ener 
B. M. Co. 
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SUPPORTS 


_ The best support for Peony 








Made of strong galvanized wire. 
Rust proof. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct, giving 
dealer’s name. 


Manufactured by 


THE ADAMS COMPANY 


| Desk A - - Dubuque, Iowa 





Established 1883 


















“GOLD MEDAL 
DOZEN” 


of Newer Hardy 
Everblooming 
Hybrid Tea Roses 


With this “Gold Medal 
Dozen” Dreer’s inau- 
gurates a new service —_—_—__. 

to give Rose connoisseurs the choicest novelties at once—not 
later! Here they are, every one tested and proved worthy. 


12 Outstanding Novelties for $15.00 








Dame Edith Helen. Brilliant soft pink. shaded with copper on golden-salmon. 
Frank Reader. Lemon yellow with John Russell. Rich, deep velvety crim- 
golden-apricot heart. son. 

Lady Florence Stronge. Violet old rose, Lady Margaret Stewart. Deep sunflower 
yellow at base and pink at edge. yellow, splashed with orange-scarlet, re- 
Rev. F. Page Roberts. Coppery red verse suffused carmine. $2.00 each. 
stained salmon-red on the outside, open- Margaret WicGredy. Mich oriental red, 
ing golden yellow. shading to carmine rose. $2.00 each. 
Sir David Davis. Glowing crimson. Mrs. A. R. Barraclough. Soft carmine- 
Mrs. Henry Bowles. Brilliant pink pink; base of petals yellow. $2.00 each. 
shaded light salmon. Ville de Paris. (City of Paris). Rich 
Wilhelm Kordes. Rich capucine red buttercup yellow. Double. 


ga any of above, Strong, Two-Year-Old Plants, $1.50 each, unless quoted other- 
wise. 


Special Offer: We will supply cone each of above ‘‘Gold Medal Dozen” (a $19.50 
Value), for $15.00. 

Most of the Roses offered above are illustrated in full color in the Dreer Garden 
Book. This also offers, on page 143, the famous ‘“‘Dreer Dozen’’ collection at the 
Popular price of $11.00. The Dreer Garden Book remains a dependable counsellor 
on all phases of gardening. Free, and please mention Flower Grower. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 








UPJOHN’S 


OREGON GROWN 


GLADIOLUS 


PREPAID PRICES 
Please Note: You ordinarily get good blooms from small 


sized bulbs from most varieties. 


Even from No. 6 size. 


For 


instance, Mrs. E. R. Newman, Benwood, West Virginia, writes 
us: “I received your No. 6 bulbs last year, the first I had 
So do not be afraid to try out 


tried, and every one bloomed.” 
the smaller sizes. 


No. 1 
Adeline Kent (D) ruf. pink ____$10.00 
Albania (Kemp) white —_______ 
Alice Tiplady (K) orange 
Avalon (K) rfid. cream __- = 
A. W. Hunt (CH) orange red ~ 
Bengal Tiger (P) red 
Dr th) eee 
Blushing Beauty (K) rfid. pink 
Butterboy (K) yellow _________ 4.00 
B. L. Smith (K) lavender ~____~ 
Capt. Boynton (B) lavender ____ 7.00 
Challenger (K) red ___________ 
Classic (K) cream -— ~~... ~~ 5.00 
C’s Scarlet Wonder 
Crimson Glow (B) red 
Crinkles (K) rfid. rose —_______ 
E. J. Shaylor (K) rfid. rose _____ 
|! 4.00 
E. Gerberding (D) rfid. pink _— 
Evelyn Kirtland (A) pink 
Firefly (K) scarlet 
Fire Ribbon (K) red 
Flora, large yellow —~-___-_____ 
Frank J. Symmes (D) rfid. red 
Giant Myrtle (K) pink  __.-____ 8.00 
Giant Nymph (C) grand pink ___ 6.00 
Giant White (K) rfid. 


Golden Swallow (A) yellow —____ 6.00 
Henry Ford (D) purple — ~~~ __ 

Illuminator (H) fine red ~~ ___ 8.00 
Iwa (B) grandsalmon —________ 20.00 


Jack London (D) salmon 
Joe Coleman (K) rfid. red — ~~~ 

John T. Pirie (K) mahogany —__~ 

Los Angeles (H) pink ~________ 
si) 4.00 
Mary Pickford (K) white 
meee Tee te) Oe 3 ce 
Miss Madison (B) pink ~__-___ ~~ 
Miss Maude Fay (D) lavender — 
Mona Lisa (K) rfid. rose pink —_ 

Mr. W. H. Phipps (D) pink —-_ __ 20.00 
Mrs. F. C. Peters (F) lavender 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin (D) pink anes 

Mrs. Leon Douglas (D) extra fine__ 

Mrs. M. S. Burke (D) apricot = 

Mrs. Richard Lohrman (D) cream _ 

Mrs. W. E. Fryer (K) fieryred —-- 5.00 
Muriel (Pf) blue —............. 

meee (2) Ge... 
Natalie (K) salmon — ~~ _~_~_~_ 

Old Glory (K) maroon 
Orange Flame (K) 
Orange Glory (K) — .......... 
Pink Wonder (Kemp) 
Red Amarillas (K) ~~~. _~ 
Richard Diener (D) pink 
Romance (K) orange red 
a 
i a ees 
Sanspareil (V) pink ~~. ____ 16.00 
Scarlano (K) orange red ___ 
Scarlet Princeps (K) cherry red 
Sulphur Frills (K) rfid. yellow — 8.00 
Thistle (XK) 18a. 008 —.......... 4.00 
T. T. Kent (D) pink 
2. 
Titanic (Dec) magenta 
Violet Glory (K) rfid. 
White Wonder (Hol) 
Willis E. Fryer (K) violet ____-~_ 
Wm. G. Badger (M) pink __-_-__ 
Youell’s Favorite (K) rfid. lav. —~ 


Please Read Before Ordering 


Prepaid on orders of $3 or 


964 S. Liberty 


No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 


$8.00 


4.00 


Co 800 SCO ROS COCO 
Ot BK SKOSSS NL 
SS SS S$9565S5S SSO 


an 
ou 
oo 


3.20 
5.00 


6.50 
16.00 


3.20 
7.00 


3.20 
3.20 


16.00 
4.00 
3.20 
5.00 
4.00 


4.00 


4.00 
3.20 


3.20 
12.00 


6. 
3.2 
3. 


wna 
ooo 


3.20 


over. 


$6.50 
2.50 


3.00 


2.50 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.20 
2.50 
5.50 
2.50 
2.60 
2.60 
3.00 
2.60 
3.00 


2.60 
5.00 
4.00 
2.40 
4.00 


5.25 
13.00 
2.60 
2.60 
6.00 


2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
5.00 
3.20 


12.00 
3.20 
2.60 
4.00 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 


2.60 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 
3.20 


3.20 
3.00 
2.60 
2.60 
10.00 
2.40 


5.00 
2.50 
2.60 
3.20 


2.50 
2.50 


2.50 


1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.20 
2.00 
2.00 
2.20 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.60 
4.00 
10.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.50 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
2.50 


9.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


2.00 
2.40 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
8.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 


20 
20 
50 
75 


tt 


Pt fk fet ek fk Dat fet ht et Dt tt 
oa 
o 


ft a ft fp fa af tk Dt It I GO tt 8 GO BD BD P+ RO GO B+ Pt 
= 


Bits. 
Per 
No.6 1000 
-80 .80 
.80 .80 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
.80 -80 
1.00 1.00 
.80 .80 
-80 -80 
.80 
1.75 2.00 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
.80 -80 
1.50 1.50 
.80 -80 
.80 .80 
-80 .80 
1.00 -80 
.80 .80 
-80 
.80 .80 
2.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
.80 .80 
1.00 .80 
1.00 .80 
2.00 2.00 
4.00 3.00 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
2.00 1.00 
1.00 1.20 
.80 .80 
-80 .80 
.80 .80 
1.50 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
-80 .80 
8.00 3.00 
1.00 .80 
.80 -80 
1.40 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 .80 
.80 .80 
.80 -80 
4.00 5.00 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
2.00 2.00 
.80 -80 
.80 .80 
1.00 .80 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
.80 .80 
1.00 1.00 
1.40 
.80 .80 


For less add 25 per cent 
of order. Cash with order. Delivery as soon as possible after 
receipt. 25 bulbs at 100 rate; 10 bulbs at 1/9 the 100 rate. 
250 bulbs or more of one variety and size, 10 per cent off. 
250 bulblets at 1000 rate. Minimum single item 20 cents. 
All goods offered subject to prior sale. 


Not Too Late to Send Postal for Complete List 
D. H. UPJOHN 


Salem, Oregon 
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: - +3 No. 64——Minuet, 1 No. 3, 2 No. 5, 3 No. 6, 10 bts. for $2.00, 
At these special prices there can be no changes in | BE uae ge bee. Bike tC mee, tee 00. 
the sets as listed and there are no further discounts No. 66@—Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 1 No. 3, 5 bts. for $2.00. 
No. 67—Mrs. F. C. Hornberger, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 4, 5 No. 5 


except that on orders of $100 or more from this list 
you éan take 10% discount in cash or add 15% in 


No. 


» 100 bts, for 
5, 25 No. 6, 500 


$3.25. 
68—Mrs. F. C. Hornberger, 2 No. 2, 5 No. 4, 25 No. 
bts. for $10.75. 


bulbs. Just order by number. Collections are num- — No. 69—Mrs. H. A. Caeser, 2 No. 3, 5 No. 6, 100 bts. for 58 cents, 
bered. Prices are for cash. re eh ee ee 
No. og ag ge S. Schweppe, 10 No. 2, 25 No. 3, 100 No. 4, 100 No. 5 
250 No. 6, 1 at. bts. for $5.00. j the, 
EVERYTHING PREPAID No. 72—Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 1 No. 3, 3 No. 5, 10 No. 6, 100 bts. for $1.75. 


No. 1—5 No. 1 Taro, 5 No. 3 Richard Diener, 5 No. 3 Rev. Ewbank, 5 No. 2 
Scarlet Wonder, 5 No. 2 Elf, 5 No. 1 Butterboy, 5 No. 2 J. V. Beiren, 5 


. J3—Mrs. P. W. Sisson, 2 No. 2, 2 No. 3, 5 No. 5, 50 No. 6, 400 


bts. for $7.50. 


No. 2 Persia, 5 No. 2 Romance, 5 No. 2 Crimson Glow. 50 bulbs, value No. 74—Mrs. Konynenburg, 1 No. 2, 5 No. 6, 10 bts. for $2.50. 

$3.06 for $2.25. No. 75——Mrs. Konynenburg, 1 No. 2, 10 No. 5, 25 No. 6, 100 bts. for $15, 
No. 2—5 No. 2 Mrs. Schweppe, 5 No. 1 Orange Queen, 5 No. 2 Dr. Jackson, No. 76—Olive Goodrich, 1 No. 1, 5 No. 5, 100 bts. for $2.00. : 

5 No. 2 Dr. Van Fleet, 5 No. 3 E. G. Hill, 5 No. 2 Mrs. Peters, 5 No. 2 No. 77—Opalescent, 10 No. 2, 100 No. 4, 250 No. 5, 500 No. 6, 1 quart 


Opalescent, 5 No. 3 Quinton, 5 No. 2 Diana, 5 No. 3 Sidney Plummer. 
50 bulbs, value $2.92 for $2.25. 

No. 3—5 No. 2 Phaenomen, 5 No. 3 Annie Laurie, 5 No. 3 Blue Torch, 6 
No. 1 Marnia, 5 No. 1 Mrs. Whitcomb, 5 No. 2 Dr. Bennett, 5 No. 2 


bts. for $8.75. 


. 78—-Oraflame, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 4, 1 No. 6, 10 bts. for $5.50. 
. 79—Orange Queen, 5 No. 1, 100 No. 4, 250 No. 5, 250 No. 6,1 at. 


bts. for $5.50. 


Cardinal Prince, 5 No 3 Desdemona, 5 No. 1 Fern Kyle, 5 No. 2 St. No. 80—Orange Flame, 2 No. 2, 5 No. 3, 25 No. 6, 250 bts. for $4.50, 
Thomas. 50 bulbs, value $7.69 for $5.50. No. 81—-Orange Wonder, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 5, 1 No. 6, 10 bts. for $8.60. 
No. 4—The three above collections, value $10.00 for $9.00. No. 82—Orchid Lady, 1 No. 4, 5 bts. for $1.00. 


No. 5—The following varieties in sizes from No. 5 to No. 3. Any 10 items 
for $2.50. The whole set for $4.00—A. E. Kunderd, Emile Aubrun, 
Gold Eagle, Golden Dream, Golden Salmon, Herbstzauber, Minuet, Mrs. P. 


. 83—Patricia Carter, 1 No. 3, 10 bts. for $2.00. 
. 84—Pauline Kunderd, 1 No. 2, 1 No. 6, 2 bts. for $5.00. 
. 85—Paul Pfitzer, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 4, 5 No. 6, 100 bts. for $5.00. 


W. Sisson, Mrs. van Konynenburg, Rita Beck, Rose Mulberry, Veiled No. 86—Pearl of California, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 4, 10 bts. for $4.00. 
Brilliance, Mrs. Hornberger, Mrs. Ella Morrison, Golden Frills, Pfitzer’s No. 87——Persia, 10 No. 1, 100 No. 5, 250 No. 6, 1 at. bts. for $8.50, 
Triumph, Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder. No. 88—Phaenomen, 5 No. 2, 100 No. 4, 250 No. 5, 250 No. 6, 1000 bts, 
No. 6—The following in sizes from No. 5 to No. 3. Any 5 for $5.00. The for $7.50. 
whole list for $10.00. Bleeding Heart, Helen Phipps, Marmora, Ora- No. 89——Pride of Portland, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 5, 3 bts. for $6.00. 
flame, Pearl of California, Ruffled Gold, Aflame, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, No. 90—Purest of All, 2 No. 2, 5 No. 3, 25 No. 5, 25 No. 6, 500 bts. for 
Orange Wonder, Carolus Clusius, Dr. Moody, Mary Frey. $4.00. 
No. 7—A. E. Kunderd, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 6, and 10 bts. for $1.25. No. 91—Queen of Orange, 1 No. 1, 5 No. 4, 10 bts. for $2.00. 
No. 8S—Aflame, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 3, 5 No. 6, and 25 bts. for $6.00. No. 92—Quinton, 25 No. 2, 100 No. 3, 200 No. 4, 500 No. 5, 500 No. 6, 
No. 9—Annie Laurie, 2 No. 2, 12 No. 4, 12 No. 5, and 250 bts. for $5.00. 1 qt. bts. for $12.00. 
No. 10—Annie Laurie, 2 No. 1, 25 No. 4, 25 No. 5, and 500 bts. for $10. | No. 98——-Red Tornado, 1 No. 2, 1 No. 5, 5 bts. for $8.00. 


No. 11—Antonia Antonette, 2 No. 2, 3 No. 4, 5 No. 6, 100 bts. for $1.75. 

No. 12——Bleeding Heart, 1 No. 1, 2 No. 6, 5 bts. for $5.00. 

No. 13—Blue Torch, 5 No. 2, 10 No. 5, 10 No. 6, 200 bts. for $2.50. 

No. 14—Bobby, 2 No. 2, 10 No. 6, 150 bts. for $1.50. 

No. 15—Butterboy, 50 No. 1, 50 No. 3, 1 at. bts. for $3.50. 

No. 16—Cabernet, 1 No. 1, 3 No. 6, 5 bts. for $3.50. 

No. 17—Cardinal Prince, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 2, 1 No. 3, 25 No. 5, 25 No. 6, 
250 bts. for $2.50. 

No. 18—Carolus Clusius, 1 No. 2, 5 No. 5, 5 No. 6, 50 bts. for $8.50. 

No. 19——Chicago, 1 No. 2, 3 bts. for $7.00. 

No. 20—Copper Bronze, 5 No. 2, 5 No. 4, 25 No. 5, 250 bts. for $2.75. 


. 94—Rita Beck, 1 No. 1, 3 No. 5, 5 No. 6, 10 bts. for $3.50. 
- 895—Rita Beck, 1 No. 1, 3 No. 3, 10 No. 4, 15 No. 5, 25 No. 6, 


250 bts. for $7.50. 


. 96—Rose Mist, 2 No. 1, 2 No. 3, 5 No. 5, 50 bts. for $14.75. 

. 97—Ruffled Gold, 1 No. 3, 1 No. 5, 10 bts. for $7.60. 

. 98—Sacajawea, 1 No. 2, 3 No. 6, 100 bts. for 50 cents. 

. 998—St. Thomas, 10 No. 3, 100 No. 5, 200 No. 6, 500 bts. for $2.50, 
- 100—St. Thomas, 5 No. 2, 10 No. 3, 25 No. 4, 100 No. 5, 100 No. 6, 


1000 bts. for $5.00. 


- 101—St. Thomas, 10 No. 2, 10 No. 3, 250 No. 5, 250 No. 6, 1 at. 


bts. for $9.50. 


No. 24—Coryphee, 1 No. 2, 1 No. 6, 4 bts. for $8.00. No. 102—-Sidney Plummer, 5000 No. 6, for $22.50. 

No. 22—Dr. Moody, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 4, 3 No. 5, 1 No. 6, 10 bts. for $9.50. No. 103—Sidney Plummer, 1000 No. 5, 2000 No. 6, 2 qts. bts. for $18.00, 
No. 23—Dr. Christ Martz, 2 No. 1, 2 No. 5, 5 No. 6, 100 bts. for $.75. No. 104—-Sidney Plummer, 1000 No. 7, for $3.00. 

No. 24—Dr. W. VanFleet, 100 No. 4, 200 No. 5, 200 No. 6, 1000 No. 105—-Sidney Plummer, 250 No. 5, 500 No. 6, 1 at. bts. for $5.00. 


bts. for $4.00. 

No. 25—E. B. Williamson, 10 No. 3, 25 No. 6, 1000 bts. for $1.50. 

No. 26—Elf, 5 No. 3, 100 No. 5, 100 No. 6, 1000 bts. for $1.75. 

No. 27—Emile Aubrun, 1 No. 2, 1 No. 3, 10 No. 6, 100 bts. for $2.00. 

No. 28—Emile Aubrun, 4 No. 2, 2 No. 3, 25 No. 5, 25 No. 6, 500 Dts. 
for $6.00. 

No. 29—Emile Aubrun, 25 No. 2, 250 No. 5, 50 No. 6, 1 qt. bts. for 
$47.50. 

No. 30—Flaming Sword, 5 No. 2, 25 No. 4, 100 No. 5, 100 No. 6, 100 
bts. for $5.00. 

No. 31—Gertrude Errey, 1 No. 3, 6 No. 6, 100 bts. for 50 cents. 

No. 32—Gertrude Pfitzer, 1 No. 2, 1 No. 5, 5 bts. for $6.00. 

No. 33—Gloriana, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 3, 10 No. 5, 25 No. 6, 250 bts for $3.50. 

No. 34—Gloriana, 1 No. 2, 10 No. 5, 100 bts. for $2.00. 

No. 35—Gold Eagle, 1 No. 2, 5 No. 4, 50 bts. for $2.00. 

No. 36—Golden Dream, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 2, 5 No. 4, 10 No. 5, 25 No. 6, 
250 bts. for $12.00. 

No. 37—Golden Dream, 1 No. 2, 5 No. 5, 100 bts. for $3.75. 

No. 38—Golden Frills, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 4, 10 No. 6, 100 bts. for $1.50. 

No. 39—Golden Frills, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 2, 5 No. 3, 25 No. 4, 100 No. 5, 
100 No. 6, 1000 bts. for $17.50. 

No. 40—Golden Salmon, 1 No. 2, 4 No. 5, 5 No. 6, 100 bts. for $2.00. 

No. 41—Goldielocks, 1 No. 1, 5 bts. for 60 cents. 

No. 42—Harbinger, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 4, 5 No. 6, 25 bts. for $1.25. 

No. 43—Heavenly Blue, 1 No. 4, 1 No. 6, 3 bts. for $5.50. 

No. 44—Heinrich .Kantzleiter, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 3, 10 No. 5, 10 No. 6, 
100 bts. for $2.00. 

No. 45—Helen Phipps, 1 No. 2, 5 No. 6, 10 bts. for $6.00. 

No. 46—Herbstzauber, 2 No. 3, 10 No. 5, 10 No. 6, 100 bts. for $3.25. 

No. 47—High Nye, 1 No. 2, 3 No. 4, 5 No. 5, 100 bts. for $1.50. 

No. 48—lIwa, 3 No. 3, 10 No. 6, 100 bts. for $1.00. 

No. 49—King Tut, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 6, 25 bts. for $4.00. 

No. 50—Kunderd’s Apple Blossom, 2 No. 2, 5 No. 3, 100 No. 5, 100 No. 6, 
1000 bts. for $4.50. 

No. 51—Kunderd’s Yellow Wonder, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 4, 10 No. 5, 10 No. 6, 
100 bts. for $2.50. 

No. 52——Lilac Wonder, 1 No. 3, 3 No. 5, 100 bts. for 50 cents. 

No. 53—Lorice, 1 No. 2, 2 No. 3, 5 No. 5, 5 No. 6, 100 bts. for $2.00. 

No. 54—Loyalty, 3 No. 1 for $5.00. 

No. 55—Mammoth White, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 5, for $10.00. 

No. 56—Marmora, 1 No. 2, 1 No. 5, 2 No. 6, 10 bts. for $5.00. 

No. 57—Marmora, 1 No. 1, 10 bts. for $3.00. 

No. 58—Marmora, 1 No. 1, 3 No. 5, 5 No. 6, 25 bts. for $10.00. 

No. 59—Marnia, 2 No. 1, 2 No. 3, 25 No. 5, 100 bts. for $1.00. 

No. 60—Marnia, 5 No. 1, 10 No. 3, 100 No. 5, 1000 bts. for $5.00. 

No. 61—Marnia, 25 No. 1, 25 No. 4, 250 No. 5, 500 No. 6, 1 quart bts. 


. 106—Star of the Sea, 1 No. 2, 5 bts. for $2.50. 
- 107—Taro, 10 No. 1, 100 No. 3, 250 No. 5, 500 No. 6, 1 qt. bts. 


for $10.50. 


. 108-—Taro, 10 No. 1, 50 No. 3, 250 No. 5, 250 No. 6, 1 pt. bts. for $6. 
- 109—Taro, 1000 No. 7 for $5.00. 

- 110—Tobersun, 3 for $5.00. 

. 111—Tycko Zang, 10 No. 2, 10 No. 3, 100 No. 6, 1000 bts. for $4.00. 
.» 112—Veilchenblau, 3 No. 2, for $1.35. 

. 113—W. C. Badger, 2 No. 2, 100 No. 6, 100 No. 7, 500 bts. for $2.00. 
. 114—Collection of 100 bulbs 1 inch and up in diameter in at least 30 


varieties and in many different shades for $3.00, 50 for $1.75, 25 for 
$1.00. These are all standard varieties and most of them are listed in 
my catalog. If the varieties were kept separate and labeled they would be 
worth at least twice the price charged. I believe this to be the finest col- 
lection offered by any grower at the price, and better than most collections 
regardless of price. I have many fine testimonials from people who had this 
collection last year. 


DELPHINIUM, the wonderful VANDERBILT Strain as fine as there is in 


existence. Contains many flowers of beautiful shades of blue and pink 
combined. Strong plants that will bloom beautifully this season, $4.00 
per dozen. Also the best strain of white Delphinium, Toole’s White at the 


Same price. PERE ALS 


I am listing a few perennials that are among the very best. All strong 


sand grown plants. Prepaid at $2.00 per dozen. 


CANTERBURY BELLS. I have both the single and cup and saucer types 


in white, blue and pink. These will give you quantities of beautiful flowers. 
They are very popular. 


COREOPSIS. Lanceolata Grandiflora. Very popular yellow daisy like 


flower that blooms all summer. Fine either for cutting or for the garden. 


for 


GAILLARDIA or Blanket Flower. Red and yellow. A good companion 
coreopsis. Somewhat similar except in color. 


BELLIS PERENNIS or English Daisy. Low plant good for borders. 


Double flowers of assorted colors. Very pretty. 


AGROSTEMMA or Mullein Pink. Silvery white foliage, crimson flowers. 


Free flowering. Odd and pretty. 


SHASTA DAISY. Very large, white daisies. 
CARNATIONS. Hardy border pink, double mixed. 
BUTTERFLY BUSHES or Summer Lilac. Beautiful flowering shrub that 


grows four to six feet high and is covered from July till frost with spikes of 
small, fragrant, pale bluish lilac color flowers. A row of them makes a great 
show in the garden. Everyone should have at least one Butterfly Bush. Price 


35 


cents each, 3 for $1.00. 
PHLOX 


One of the very best and showiest hardy plants. This year I have them 


No pane te Foch, 25 No. 3, 100 No. 5, 200 No. 6, 1000 bts. for only by color: white, light pink, salmon pink and lavender or purple. They 
; $3.50. : ‘i Ip oo Gaia ; are fine varieties. $2 per dozen, prepaid. 


No. 63—Mary Frey, 1 No. 1, 1 No. 4, 2 No. 5, 20 bts. for $9.00. 
CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


Box 45 


MONTBRETIAS—50 cents a dozen, $3.50 per 100. 








BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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100 ACRES 


IRIS - PEONIES - ORNAMENTALS 


prepa on following groups, all good va- 
special = xe will please you and by letting us 
ae the varieties, can save you money. Growers for 
select 30 years. Our reference, any business firm in 
C) 


ae i d $1.00 
D ieti i ur selection, each labeled——-—- i 
13 ie is, our selection, each labeled__-~- 1.95 


ixed Iris - - 
25 Yellow, white, pink, lavender, purple, blue, bronze . 


is (2 colors above) your selection__- |. 
3 Diente Iris {3 colors above) your selection ~~ be = 
20 Blue Siberian ty woutli (Bridal Wreath) 
3 bushes Spirea Van Hout, 9 10 § feet tall --- 4.00 
i 4 i, 2 to —— d 
4 bushes Spirea Yan Tiontii, 18 inches to 24-__ 1.00 


6 bashes St your choice) Pride of Rochester or Crenata 
4 bashes, 4 to § feet tall--—----—---—------ 94-38 
4 bushes, 4 fvet_ (Amour River North) to 4 ft. 1.00 
18 bushes Privet (Amour River North) 2 to 3 ft. 1.00 
24 bushes Privet (Amour River N.) 18 to 24 in. 1.00 
25 bushes Privet (California) 18 to 24 inches __ 1.00 
6 varieties Day Lily (Hemerocallis) our selection, 
led - Sn as ‘ 
10 .. Day Lily (Hemerocallis) mixed_——-~~ 1.00 
10 mixed Iris, 4 Day Lily, all for__----- a a 
If none of these groups meet your needs, write for catalog. 


Gilbert H. Wild & Son, Sarcoxie, Mo. 











Green-glazed Egyptian 


At Last - Practical Vases 


OR many years I showed flowers. 
All sorts of vases were used and 
none satisfactory. 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases 
that hold water enough are not made in 
such a form that they have sufficient 
spread at the bottom. 


The ideal vase is one that has reason- 
able water capacity and a broad base 
so as to have stability when holding tall 
flowers. 





BY THE merest accident I came across my ideal 

vases, manufactured particularly for the 
florists’ trade, and I am now able to offer and 
recommend these to readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, 


_ There are two sizes and styles of vases, one 
six inches in height, and .one eight inches in 
height. The smaller is a dark-green glazed vase 
suitable for most of the smaller flowers. The 
larger vase is also of dark-green but with a lighter 
figure in an Egyptian design. 


Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBDUED, s0 that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. There is nothing 
loud or clashing about these vases. Try one of each 
= —" them with anything that you have here-to- 


I am offering to present subscribers 
TWO of the smaller vases, sent postage 
prepaid, as a reward for the securing 


of one new yearly subscription, remitted 
for at the full yearly rate of $2.00. 

I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 

OR! A remittance of 66c will bring to you, postage 


Eg one of the larger vases. Likewise a remittance 


c will bring to you one of 
~4—t., y of the smaller vases, also 


I recommend these vases to everyone. 
MADISON CooPER, Calcium, N.Y. 


Sees 








100 FINE GLADS FOR $2.25 


10 Each 10 Kinds prepaid. 

Los_ Angeles, : ._ Kunderd, Crimson 
Glow, Le Marechal Foch, Pink Wonder, Carmen 
Sylva, G. Zang, Souvenir, Remembrance, E. J. 
Shaylor, or Alice Tiplady. All blooming size. 
STONECREST GARDENS - Eau Claire, Wis. 

Send for catalog. It’s free. 
Iris Bargains Also 


Iris Fanciers Everywheres 
will want the 1929 edition of 
AN IRIS LOVER’S CATALOG 


The most satisfying treatment of the modern Iris in 
print. 





Record your name for next mailing. 
F. X. SCHREINER - R. 1, Riv. Sta. St. Paul. Minn. 


TO CLOSE 


OUT 
Surplus Stock 


of Choice 
Hardy 


IRIS-- 


Y necessity is your good fortune. My space is limited and I must therefore 

move certain stocks in order to make room for the propagation of new varie- 
ties. This is an unusual opportunity to secure choice hardy garden Irises at a frac- 
tion of their real value. Every variety offered is a prolific bloomer, as hardy as 
grass and exceedingly handsome. Some of them are also quite fragrant. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE SALE PRICE, 6 OF ONE VARIETY FOR $1.00 
ROSE UNIQUE: A handsome early fragrant, bright rose colored Iris. 
WALHALLA: Another very early variety. Fine flowers of light lavender-blue and rich velvety violet-purple. 
GERTRUDE: An early purple that makes a great mass planting. A fine landscape variety. 
CAPRICE: An early bright cerise with a rich grape juice fragrance. Another choice landscape variety. 
LORELEY: Very handsome, opens out flat like a Japanese Iris. Standards lemon yellow, splashed purple; falls 
purple with yellow edging. Beautifully marked throat. 
MRS. H. DARWIN: Waxy white with a violet netting at the throat. Very popular. 
BLUE JAY: If you know the color of the feathered beauty of the same name you know the color of ‘“‘Blue Jay.” 
DR. BERNICE: An exquisitely handsome coppery rose blend. A very fine Iris. 
MAUVINE: A tall uniform rich mauve color. Very attractive. 
MITHRAS: Canary yellow standards with violet carmine falls, edged yellow. 
E. L. CRANDALL: A “‘plicata’”’ or “‘pleated’’ type. A pure white Iris with a heavy border of deep blue. 
CELESTE: Soft, clear, uniform Azure blue. Very handsome in mass. 
MONSIGNOR: A rich silky violet and deep crimson-purple. A fine dark Iris. 
MARY GARDEN: An unusual coloring. Soft yellow, minutely dotted and veined maroon. 
LEWIS TROWBRIDGE: A fine large brilliant flower of bright violet-rose. 
MRS. COWLEY: Russet, or coppery-buff standards and Carmine falls. Handsome. 
AMAS: A very large flowered light blue bi-color from Asia Minor, and the parent of many of our large flowered 
varieties of recent introduction. 
INNOCENZA: Clear white, with a showy golden beard. Cornell Test Gardens class this as one of the ten best. 
PAULINE: Very fragrant. Rich silky pansy violet. Quite striking. ‘ 
QUEEN OF MAY: A popular soft pink toned variety. 


100 Fine Strong Plants, 5 Each of the Above 20 Choice Varieties $12. 


(This collection would cost $50 at my regular catalogue prices.) 
If you can’t use 100 plants, get your neighbor to join with you. 


SIX OF ANY ONE VARIETY FOR $1. 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 


This collection will contain some of the finest Bearded Iris in my entire garden. For those who want a garden 
full of fine flowers in all the colors of the rainbow, but do not care to go to the extra care of keeping them sep- 
arate, this is a real opportunity and a great bargain. The labor saved in putting up this Rainbow Collection with- 
out labels, enables me to furnish the utmost in value at the minimum cost. 


100 Choice Bearded Iris, Without Labels, for $7.50 
JAPANESE IRIS 

I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous 
beauties, some of which are as large as a dinner plate. 
There are singles, doubles, selfs, striped and mottled 
effects in a wonderful array of brilliant colorings. For 
Spring shipment I will furnish 25 assorted plants, 
without labels, for $6.00. 

SIBERIAN IRIS SEEDLINGS 
If you wish a garden full of fine Siberian Iris at a 
nominal cost, this is your chance. They are fine for 
cutting, rugged and hardy, easy to grow in full sun or 
semi shade, in any soil or climate. These are mixed 
seedlings, raised from the seed of such famous varie- 
ties as Dragonfly, Emperor, Kingfisher, Perry’s Blue, 
Snow Queen, Blue King and twenty other choice varie- 
ties. These are seedlings of varieties that sell at 50c 
to $5 per plant. As I have more than I can find room 
for, this is your advantage. 

100 Siberian Seedlings in Assorted Colors, 

without Labels, for $6.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside (Box A) ’ Long Island, N.Y. 
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Subscription Rewards 


Many readers of THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in making it better known among their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Others are desirous of securing their own 
subscription without cash expenditure. Still others are 
interested in doing a considerable amount of canvassing 
during the Winter or dull season. The rewards which I 
am offering for work of this kind are not only decidedly 
adequate but of the best value. 

Do not forget that these rewards are for the securing 
of new subscriptions and are offered only to those who are 
present subscribers. These rewards are not premiums 
which go with THE FLOWER GROWER at the regular sub- 
scription price, as THE FLOWER GROWER is really worth 
more than the $2.00 charged for it, and my giving of these 
prizes is only in the nature of a reward for service rendered 
in the securing of a new customer or subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER. 


JAPANESE CALENDARS—ORNAMENTAL ANYWHERE 


For three years I have offered two of the Japanese Calendars, (different 
subjects,) in connection with subscription rewards. Those for 1929 are 
different than any before, and one of them especially is probably more 
artistic than anything heretofore offered, being built up of colors which do 
not readily fade, with a scene of Flowers and Birds. The smaller one has 
a pocket attached which can be used for holding ornamental material of 
many kinds. Although the usual calendar pad is attached to each of the 
screens, these pads can easily be removed and a photograph or bright-colored 
card substituted. The screens are ornamental almost anywhere and help 
brighten a room in a very delightful way. The unique character of these 
Japanese hand-painted screens was what first induced me to adopt them. 
They have a real decorative and artistic value. 

A palr of these calendars, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW yearly 
subscription, remitted for at the full rate of $2.00. 


ke" JAPANESE CALENDARS ALONE SENT FOR 60c Postpaid. 


PRUNING SHEARS—USEFUL TO ANY GARDENER. 


An arrangement with one of the large eastern cutlery manufacturers 
enables me to offer a high-grade, serviceable nine inch, pruning shear. 
These shears are fully guaranteed by the manufacturer and are usable by 
every gardener, even the small back-lot gardener can hardly afford to be 
without a pruning shear. It is not only useful for pruning, but for cutting 
the tops off from Gladiolus bulbs, etc., it has no equal. I have used a 
pruning shear for a long time and could not get along without it. 

The pruning shears are sent, postage prepald, fer the sending of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 


«S"THE PRUNING SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.00 Postpaid. 


GRASS SHEARS—EVERY HOME-OWNER NEEDS ONE. 

For years those who like a well kept lawn used sheep shears for 
trimming around the edges, and the hardware stores still sell them for this 
purpose, but recently the cutlery people have produced a special grass 
shear with blades of good steel and with a serrated or sickle edge. These 
grass shears are so far ahead of the old sheep shears that there is no 
comparison. They work easily and quickly. 

The manufacturer who furnished the pruning shears above mentioned, 
has just put out this new grass shear ready for business this season. It is a 
wonderful tool. Everybody wants a grass shear, as everybody has a lawn 
even if only a little piece of one. 

This grass shear is 12 inches long; strong, sturdy and fully guaranteed 
by the manufacturer. 

The grass shear Is offered, postage prepaid, for the securing of one NEW sub- 
scription, remitted for at the regular rate of $2.00, plus 20 cents for postage and 
packing. Total $2.20. 


«THE GRASS SHEARS ALONE SENT FOR $1.20 Postpaid. 


120-BULBS—MANY HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN 
SENT OUT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Readers do not need an introduction to the Gladiolus bulbs from the 
Editor’s garden. If each reader has not actually secured the bulbs, the 
bulbs are familiar to him from what others have said about them. This 
offer is good for ‘Le Marechal Foch,” the great light pink, or for the 
mixed collection. 

These bulbs are all of blooming sizes, some of them small blooming 
sizes, up to the large blooming sizes, giving a long period of bloom and a 
great variety of color and form. 

The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting time 
in the Spring. 

120 bulbs either ‘“‘Foch” or mixed, for two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at 
the regular rate of $2.00 each; total $4.00 


20-IRISES—HARDY EVERYWHERE. EVERYBODY WANTS IRISES 


For two NEW subscriptions, remitted for at the regular yearly rate, 
$2.00 each. Irises may be sent instead of the 120 bulbs as above. For 
description of Irises, see opposite column. Irises are shipped only during 
July, August and September. 
20-BULBS—EXCEPTIONAL VALUE IN THESE SMALL COLLECTIONS 


20 bulbs of either the mixed collection or ‘“‘Le Marechal Foch” for a NEW six 
months’ subscription, remitted for at the regular rate of $1.00. 


Do not forget that these offers as above are made only to 
PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS who send NEW Subscriptions. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


~ 


Tell Your Friends 
Subscription and Bulb Offe, 


Tell your friends about the Bulb Offers below which 
open at all times; also do not forget that the Alteramn Ir 
Offer may be accepted in place of the Bulbs,—tIrises 7” 
shipped only during Late Summer and Early Fall, Bulbs me 
shipped during November and December or when the weathes 
is mild in the Winter; but more generally before pla ‘ 
in the Spring. 

What better missionary work can you do tha 
gospel of more and better flowers, more beautiful surtout 
ings, balanced activities, a better outlook on life, ang pron 
things which make the world a better place in which to li: 4 
as represented by the teachings of THE FLOWER GROWER 
as a magazine? 


Gladiolus--Le Marechal Foch 


Some Opinions by Those Who Know:— 


“Le Marechal Foch Is now In full bloom, and ts the 
most beautiful Gladiolus § ever saw. It Is admired by all 
who see it.”’ 


“This Is the finest cut flower that ever came out of Hol- 
land. Blooms are enormous. Of light shell pink, and it 
stands the hot weather and torrid winds of summer better 
than any other variety. A great future.” 


“My own experience with this variety, covering a periog 
of three seasons, leads me to believe that Its Popularity has 
been only started.”’ 


“‘When the florist observes how readily Le Marechal Foch 
forces under glass, and how beautiful the mammoth clea 
pink flowers are when bloomed in the greenhouse, then will 
this variety be in such demand that it will take millions of 
bulbs.”’ 


Bulb Offers Always Good 


The Combination Gladiolus Bulb and Subscription Offers have resulted 
in delighting many thcusands of readers and in beautifying many thousands 
of gardens. These offers have been repeated each year during the past five 
or six years and with an increasing satisfaction and success. 

Please note that there is no premium with THE FLOWER GROWER at the 
regular subscription price. The magazine itself is worth more than $2.00 per year. 
Anyone who reads it knows that. Therefore, please do not expect any premium with 
the magazine at the regular price but only as a combination under the following 


Bulb Offers:— 


120 Bulbs (prepaid) and 12 Months’ Subscription for $3 
Twelve issues of THE FLOWER GROWER containing nearly 600 pages 
of reading matter and 120 guaranteed-to-bloom Gladiolus bulbs for 
$3.00 is a real bargain and one which has delighted many people, and 
introduced them to a new outlook on life by way of the floral world. 
You may have either the mixed collection or the great light pink, 
“Le Marechal Foch.” In either case, you get 120 bulbs or more, 
postage prepaid, with full details for planting and culture. 
The bulbs are shipped in November or December or at planting 
time in the Spring. . 
In ordering, please state whether you want “Foch” or mixed, 




















Alternate {Those who prefer a collection of Irises will receive 20 
Iris Offer \or more strong, blooming plants of at least 10 different 
varieties. These are all high-grade and rugged varieties which have 
done well in the Editor’s garden without special care or attention. 


(Irises shipped during July, August and September.) 











Irises, to subscribers West of the Mississippi River, $3.30. 





20 Bulbs (prepaid) and Four Months’ Subscription for $1 
This is a very good way to get your friends interested. This four 
months’ trial subscription with a fine collection of bulbs may prove 
the best investment you have ever made. 
On this offer, you may select either the mixed collection or “Le 
Marechal Foch.” Please say whether you want “Foch” or mixed. 











The 20 bulbs and four months’ offer is the same price 
to any part of the United States. 





MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 
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GLADIOLI | F 
4 No. 3 size bulbs—1-1% inch per 100 prepaid. he j 
ice Tiplady, ——-------~~~ " @ae 
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inaeaiecig sae A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 
q Gladiolus Specialists é Wichert, Illinois 
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Flower Yrowen, Calcium, NY. 
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Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


n at $25.00 contains all the material in the original six 


The three volume editio The best invest- 


40.00. 
iti ich thousands of sets were sold at $40. 
glume edition, Fal literature. No library complete without it. 
men 


Send orders to THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





ideal 


JONGS Fine Colorado Grown Bulbs 


25 or more bulbs at 100 rate; for 1,000 rate multiply 100 
rate by 9; 250 or more bulbs at the 1000 rate. Pure stock. 


Beautiful bulbs. Liberal count. 


























































Size Size Size Size a. ~~. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. No. 
\LL PREPAID 1%In. 1% to 1 to %to % to y% to 
Up 1%In.1% In. 1In. % In. % In. 
_______ $16.00 $12.00 $8.40 $6.00 $5.00 
ony > -~Apueeenamaiaemantaamamnatata 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 
sreak 0’ Day ----------"~"""" 5900 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 
es 6.00 5.00 4.00 
nee 20.00 16.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 
a 90.00 80.00 60.00 44.00 36.00 30.00 
ey a 30.00 24.00 20.00 14.00 8.00 6.00 
ee 18.00 15.00 12.00 9.00 6.00 3.00 
————— 6.00 5.00 4.00 2.80 1.60 
Cygnus enn 40.00 30.00. 20.00 16.00 10.00 6.00 
a 2.60 1.80 1.00 
a 70.00 60.00 44.00 36.00 
a : 32.00 25.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 
Sa tone ee 5.00 4.00 3.20 
A 300.00 200.00 150.00 100.00 80.00 
ne 6.60 5.40 4.20 2.80 1.60 1.00 
ol a 40.00 30.00 20.00 16.00. 12.00 8.00 
SN eetecenee= 40.00 32.00 24.00 20.00 10.00 7.00 
os Sa eaaneeet eeaee 40.00 32.00 24.00 20.00 10.00 5.00 
Hanks, Nancy ~-------------- 3.60 2.40 1.60 
Harding, — 9.00 a 7.00 5.00 " 
Heavenly Blue ~=----=-------~500.00 400.00 800.00 250.00 200.00 150.00 
ee aaeS 7. 5.¢ 0 
— < Se 4.00 3.20 2.60 
“i eer 30.00 24.00 20.00 16.00 
——— 9, Mrs. _100.00 80.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 24.00 
anes 3.60 2.40 1.50 .80 
yh eeeeammemancanets 6.40 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.40 1.60 
Sh °° ia 9.00 8.00 6.00 3.60 2.40 1.60 
Longfellow 16.00 8.00 6.00 4.00 
Los Angeles 5.00 4.00 3.20 2.50 1.50 .80 
| aa 5.40 4.00 3.20 2.20 1.40 
Minuet -100.00 80.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 24.00 
Moody, Dr. 300.00 250.00 200.00 150.00 100.00 80.00 
Nixie __ 20.00 16.00 10.00 7.00 4.00 
Ee ne 6.00 5.00 4.00 2.40 1.60 .80 
DORE GOMR 2. ee me 3.20 2.50 1.80 1.00 
Orchid, The __ 50.00 40.00 24.00 18.00 
= eee 100.00 80.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 24.00 
PO ce 3.20 2.40 1.60 .80 
Pitzer, Paul _..- = 64.00 50.00 40.00 24.00 16.00 10.00 
Sea 24.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 6.00 4.00 
Phipps, Mr.W.H. 8 16.00 12.00 9.00 6.00 3.00 
_  / aE 8.00 6.60 5.00 4.00 2.50 1.20 
Rose Mulberry _.=§ = 60.00 44.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 
I i i 5.60 4.00 2.40 1.80 
Scarlet Wonder _.=3 4.00 3.00 2.20 1.20 .80 
Sisson, Mrs. P.W. 8 48.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 12.00 8.00 
3 See 100.00 80.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 24.00 
ree 14.00 10.00 7.00 5.00 3.60 2.40 
pectioy, aerate 20.00 16.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 
eee 4.00 3.20 2.40 1.80 
.[Triumph, Pfitzers _.-§ = 120.00 110.00 80.00 60.00 
Nelled Brilliance = == 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 
eae 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 16.00 11.00 
ae 20.00 16.00 10.00 6.00 3.60 
Tellow ae 33.00 27.00 20.00 14.00 11.00 7.00 
| ee 10.00 8.00 6.00 3.00 






EXTRA SPECIAL—No. 7 Bulbs. Some would qualify for 

0. 6 size, but part are under % inch, so are offered as 
No. 7” bulbs. Prices per 100: (Break O’ Day, $1.20) (R. 
ener, 60c) (A. V. Bunce, $2.00) (Golden Frills, $2.40) 
Janey Hanks, 80c) (Los Angeles, 45c) (Miss Madison, 80c) 
lixie, $2.00) (Scarlet Wonder, 50c) (Kunderd’s Yellow 
onder, $3.20) (Tycko Zang, $1.20) (Longfellow, $2.40) 
duaker Maid, 70c). 


Order soon, before these stocks are sold or planted. Terms, 
ish. All stock prepaid. 


D. LONG, Grower - - Boulder, Colorado 


124 Amherst Drive - - 











Gallant Leader 


Originated by Mrs. Austin and introduced by W. R. Le Gron. 


GALLANT LEADER (Austin). A new LEADER among the 
Glads and one of Mrs. Austin’s best productions. “In the 
field the majestic spikes, with many massive bloom open at 
one time, presents an almost startling effect of beauty. The 
opening buds are peach-red blending geranium red in upper 
petals, while the lower ones show a blotch of white slightly 
dotted Begonia Rose deep in throat. The spike is slender, 
straight, measures 64 inches in height, blooms 5 inches in 
diameter.” Above measurements taken from stock grown on 
clay soil. Very prolific and a good seed bearer. Use this to 
impart vigor in your seedlings. 

PRICE of bulbs $5.00 each any size or $50.00 per dozen. 


Will exchange a few of these bulbs for other varieties. 
exchange any. 


White Foch 


White Foch is a sport of Le Marechal Foch first found in our field by C. H. 
LeGron in 1925. We have never sold a bulb or bulblet or given any away so pur- 
chasers this year will be in on the ground floor. It is an exact duplicate of Le 
Marechal Foch in every way but color. 


The editor of FLOWER GROWER says “Le Marechal Foch is undoubtedly the 
best and largest light pink Gladiolus ever originated.”” It was originated in 1919 
and today without question is more largely grown than any other variety. White 
Foch is same size and pure white except a pin point dot of deep rose pink at base 
of each petal. So far all bulblets have come pure white without any throw backs. 
This variety is Registered with American Gladiolus Society under Certificate No. 
1673. 


No bulblets for sale. 
Write us if you wish to 


We will only spare one bulb to a customer this year so you all have an even 
start. Bulbs will be one-half inch up. Price all sizes $10.00 each. State size you 
wish when you order. The smaller sizes will produce more bulblets than the larger 
ones. See our catalog for “Exchange of Bulbs.”’ 


1929 CATALOGUE CONTAINS ABOUT 600 VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI AND 
IRISES. Send for it if you are not on our mailing list. 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 
° Toledo, Ohio 




















Keep Your Roses Healthy 


By spraying regularly with Fungtrogen. Easy 
and pleasant to use—simply mix with water and. 


spray. No discoloration of foliage or blooms— 
invisible. 

Healthy foliage means the elimination of Mil- 
dew and Black Spot, with profuse and colorful 
blooms. 

Fungtrogen-sprayed roses stand out amazingly 
superior. Start spraying with Fungtrogen and see 
for yourself. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At your 
dealer’s or send check. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us direct. 

Use Complete Treatment, which includes com- 
panion sprays: Aphistrogen, kills aphis (plant 
lice) ; Insectrogen, kills leaf-eating insects. 

Bulletin “Black Spot Control,” filled with use- 
ful information to rose lovers sent on request. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


3642 Filbert Street - 




















MISSION DAHLIAS & ROSES » 


A rare Collection of Roses and Dahlias from a famous 
Plant Breeder offered for sale. We are the sole dis- 
tributors. 

A singular chance to pick from the choicest varieties. 
Ask for Lists. Dahlias: Beginners’ Collection of 10 
good Dahlias $5, 10 extra good and rare $10. Roses: 
A comprehensive list of the world’s best. Strong 
plants $1 each, 12 Roses $10. (Specify Climbing Roses 
or Everblooming Tea Roses.) 


If you are looking for good Gladiolus, we have both 
Standard and Extra Choice ones. Our list contains 
many bargains. A postal card will bring it. 
We are working exclusively for the Missions. 
this cause. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 





Favor 


Techny, Il. 











Those Interested in 


2 i PS 


are invited to ask for our catalogue containing HUN- 
DREDS OF THE CHOICEST VARIETIES. This 
catalogue will be published early spring. | Besides 
Tulips it also contains HYACINTHS, CROCUS, MA- 
DONNA LILIES, GALANTHUS, SCILLAS, ete. For 
all these articles no special permit is wanted and all 
above goods are sold f. 0. b. cars New York, duty paid, 
so that customers pay only freight charges from New 


York. 
JI. HEEMSKERK 


Care P. van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND 


List with prices for the best EUROPEAN NEW GLADIOLI 
will be sent on demand. 











“SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS” 
‘rite for our special discount list before Dp 
‘Spring order. We can save you at least 209, 
thing included in our stock of about 300 a 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 


A. @. BRITSCH, i 
1220 Madison Ave. pa ses 





Toledo, 





Weeks’ OREGON GROWN Gladic 


Priced per 100; 25 “J <4 rate; 10 a 
4. Prepal Prices . Nea 3 Noe Nea 00, rate 
unt ), Orange re 35. 00 $4.00 oe 20 2. 

a L. Smith (K), lavender__— 50 . ‘so oe 

Capt. Boynton (B), early lavender_ i. 00 5: 00 

Cowee’s Scar. Wonder (C), red 5.0 3.20 

Gelesaon Glow (B), crimson 2.20 
K). ruffled 5.50 


, Ted 4.0 
EK), wh. pur. throat__ 8.00 
Bennett (D), deep red 
Fern Kyle (K), — white 
Giant Nymph (C), ea 


' 


gorsne papers 

S3s Bao5* 
me Se 

SSS SzES— _ 


_ 


_ 


ANSI MwA Worse CmOWRm BOON 


BORBRNUBA® Boh SCOMMoOSCONUACASCOR 
ecoocoooeso ooce scosecoococoeooooeco 


Am. Bea 

— en { B) clear pink -00 
Ww. Phipps (D), pink____20.00 
is L. Douglas (D), rose str. scar. 6.00 
Mrs. F. ©. Peters (F), lavender__ 5.00 
Mrs. Jno. R. Walsh (D), pink_-~_, 6.00 
(K), giant r 5.0 

Red Cloud (K), 

(D), D 


——, her 5) 
Rose A B). ashes my a -- 4.00 
pe Bag ( 0 
Shell Pink (kK): 4.00 
Show Flower (K), rosy red sp. th._10.00 
Sulphur Glow ) sulphur white. 4. ro 
rge pink 0. 
K), white prim_ 4. 00 
dger (M), = pink__ 6.00 
Youell’s Favorite (K), lav. pink_. 4.00 
TERMS: Cash with order or 25% down, balance C. O 
over prepaid. Any amount _ less add 25 % for pA, 
bee and size 10% discount 
ND FOR COMPLETE TIST containing many more good y; 
dione” information. Glads grown on new soil every year under irrigation. 


L. E. WEEKS ° ° 
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The “Shelburne” Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 


combines the finest qualities of the six best 
strains of English and American Larkspur. 
We have been perfecting this strain for 
several years, and now recommend it as 
being the most satisfactory strain of Del- 
phinium produced by any grower. It has 
wonderful spikes, with blooms that last 
surprisingly long after cutting. 


35c each, 10 for $3—2 yr. clumps 


Every friend of flowers should send 
for our 
INTERESTING ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
of other easily grown plants for the home garden. It lists 
a complete line of Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Cannas, Gladioli, Geraniums, and Bedding Plants. 


To Introduce Our Lilies 


we will mail you 10 fine flowering bulbs of the 
lovely CORAL LILY (L. tenuifolium) $2 post- 
paid. Sure to bloom this season. 

Another delightful Gardenside specialty is VIOLA 
JERSEY GEM—the ‘Flapper Pansy’’—partic- 
ularly suitable for border planting. Blooms early 
and continuously. 10 strong plants, $1.50 post- 
paid. 250 or more, only 9c each. 


.) 
ig es ee 
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RDENSIDE N URSERI ESI INC. 
Shelburne Vt. 
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Label Your Plants with H 
BAKER Permanent Math 


You will s# 
enough time a 
labor in 
your p 
pay for 
permanent 


ers the first } 


o. 


Names are written 
with a special meta) 
marking pencil whicb 
we furnish free. 
Writing becomes per- 
manent. 


Per Dozen 


$10.00 


Hundred 


Marker is made ot 
zinc, size 4% in. x 
2 in. giving ample 
room for writing or 
printing. The stand- 
ard is of No. 8 gal- 
vanized wire, 30 in. 
long. It won’t rust. 


Sim ple ? 
Inexpensive, 


Neat 


Pas} 


f; 


2 
arietion und 
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Here is a safe, permanent way of marking your MM 


Inexpensive too. Ordinary stakes cost nearly a8 
they have to be replaced. We have used 
own gardens for a number of years and have a 
this as the most satisfactory and permanent D ‘hod 
sible. Especially desirable for iris, peony, 8 
poe aon plantings and nursery stock. Order 


y Ml D. BAKER PEONY GARDE 


Kendallville, Indiana 


The zinc label 
held firmly to 
and _ 
label may be 
by bending the wire 
so it is visible with- 
out weet Names 
easily applied with 
metal marking pencil 
and writing is per- 
— L. D. Baker Peony Gardens 


Kendallville, Ind. 
Enclosed is Money Order for $ 


Finest Varieties Baker Plant Markers. 


of Peonies ... 


Catalog FREE! 


{quantity ] 
our Catalog? Yes 





Route 8, Box 54, Salem, 


This shows easy reading” 
arrangement 
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